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M^ ^ ACT ovWqmonuiTY. 

^families* Bm to the great astonishment of the 
coipmssioners, about three hundred and fifty 
ministe^Ri resigned their churches without hesi- 
tation, and deteryiined to submit to the last 
extremity of poverty, rather than enjoy com- 
fort 9t the price of renouncing the tenets of 
their Church. In the north parts of Scotland, 
in the midland counties, and along the eastern 
side of the Borders, many or most of the clergy- 
conformed. But the Western shires, where 
Presbytery had been ever most flourishing, 
were almost entirely deprived of their pastors ; 
and the result was, that a number equal to^ijne 
third of the whole* parish ministers of Scot- 
land, were at once expelled from their livings, 
and the j^eople deprived of their instructions. 

The congregations of the exiled preachers 
were strongly affected by this sweeping change, 
and by the fate of their clergymen. Many of 
the latter had, by birth or marriage, relations 
and connexions in the parishes from which 
they were summarily banished, and they had 
all been the zealous instructors of the people 
in religion, and often their advisers in secular 
matters also. It was not in nature that their 
congregations should have seen them with in- 
difference suddenly reduced from decent com- 
fort to indigence, and submitting to it with pa- 
tience, i^her than sacrifice their conscientious 
scrupleu) their interest. Accordingly, they 
showed/tn almost every case, the deepest sym- 
pathy with their distresses. 

The cause also for which the clergy suffered, 
was not indifferent to the laity. It is true, the con- 
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sequences of the Solemn League alld Covenant 
had been so fatal, that at the time of the Reilo- *. 
ration none but a few high-flying ani rigid 
Presbyterians would hare desired the re-estab- 
lishment of that celebrated engagement. It 
depended only on the temper and moderation of 
the court, to have reduced what was once the 
idol of all true Presbyterians, to the insigni- 
ficance of an old almanack, as it had been termed 
by the Independents. But there was great 
difference between suffering the Covenant to 
fall into neglect, as containing doctrines too 
highly pitched and readily susceptible .of mis- 
representation, and in complying with the go- 
vernment by ridiculing as absurd, and renoun- 
cing as odious, a document, which had been 
once so much respected. 

The Parliament, however, commanded the 
Solemn League and Covenant to be burnt at 
the Cross of Edinburgh, and elsewhere, with 
every mark of dishonour ; while figures, dress- 
ed up to resemble Western Whigamores, as 
they were called, were also committed to the 
flames, to represent a burning of Presbyterian- 
ism in efligy. But as those who witnessed these 
proceedings, could not but recollect, at the 
same timer, that upon its first being formed, th« 
same Covenant had been solemnly sworn to by 
almost all Scotland, with weeping eyes^nd up- 
lifted hands, and had been solemnly Ken by 
the King himself, hnd a very large proportion 
of the nobility, including the present ministers 
— ^it was natural they should feel involuntary 
respect for that which once appeared so sa6red 
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to themselves, or to their fathejs, and feel the 
unnecessary insults directed against it as & 
species of sacrilege. 

The oaths, also, which imposed on every 
person in public office the duty of renouncing 
the Covenant, as an unlawful engagement, was 
distressing to the. consciences of many, par- 
ticularly of the lower class ; and, in general, 
the e£brts made to render the Covenant odious 
and contemptible, rather revived its decaying 
interest with the Scottish public. 

There was yet another aggravation of the 
evils consequent on the expulsion of the Pres- 
byterian clergy. So many pulpits became 
vacant at once, that the prelates had no means 
of filling them up with suitable persons, whose 
talents and influence might have supplied the 
place of the ekiled preachers. Numbers of 
half-educated youths were hastily sent for from 
the northern districts, in order that they might 
become curates, which was the term used in the 
Scottish Episcopal Church for a parish priest, 
although commonly applied in England to sig- 
nify a clergyman hired to discharge the duty of 
another. From the unavoidable haste in filling 
the vacancies in the Church, these raw students, 
so hastily called into the spiritual vineyard, had, 
according to the historians of the period, as 
little morality as learning, and still less devo- 
tion thftn either. A northern country gentle* 
man is said to have cursed the scruples of the 
Presbyterian clergy, because he said, ever since 
they threw up their livings, it was impossible ta 
find a boy to herd cows, they had all gone away 
to be curates in the west. 
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The natural consequences of all these ad« 
Terse circumstances were, that the Presbyterian 
congregations withdrew Uiemselves in numbers 
from the parish churches, treated the curates 
with neglect and disrespect, and, seeking out 
their ancient preachers in the obscurity to 
which they had retired, begged and received 
from them the religious instruction which the 
deprived clergymen still thought it their duty 
to impart to those who needed and desired it, 
in despite of the additional severities imposed 
by the government upon their doing so. 

The Church Courts, or Commission Courts* 
as they were termed, took upon them to find a 
remedy for the defection occasioned by the 
scruples of the people. Nine prelates, and 
thirty-five commissioners from the laity, of 
whom a bishop, with four assistants, made a 
quorum, were intrusted with the power of en- 
forcing the acts for the preservation of the 
Episcopal Church. These oppressive ecclesi- 
aatical courts were held wherever there was a 
complaint of nonconformity ; and they employ* 
edall the rigours of long imprisonment, heavy 
fines, and corporal punishment, upon those who 
either abandoned the worship of their own 
parish church, or went to hear the doctrine of 
the Presbyterian clergy, whose private meet- 
ings for worship were termed Conventicles. 

These conventicles were at first held in pri 
Tate houses, bams, or other buildings, as was 
the case in England ; where (though in a much 
more moderate degree) the general conformity 
<»f the church was also enforced. But as such 
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meetings, especially if numerously attended, 
were liable to be discovered and intruded upon 
by peace-officers and soldiers, who dispersed 
them rudely, sometimes plundering the men of 
their purses, and the women of their cloaks and 
plaids, the Scottish Presbyterians had recourse 
to an expedient of safety, suggested by the wild 
character of their country, and held these for* 
bidden meetings in the open air, remote alike 
from observation and interruption, in wild, so- 
litary, and mountainous places, where it was 
neither easy to find them, nor safe to disturb 
them, unless the force which assailed them was 
considerable. 

On the other hand, the Privy Council doubled 
their exertions to suppress, or rather to de- 
stroy, the whole body of nonconformists. But 
the attention of the English ministers had been 
attracted by the violence of their proceedings. 
Middleton began to fall into disfavour with 
Charles, and was sent as governor to Tangier, 
in a kind of honourable banishment, where he 
lost the life which he had exposed to so many 
dangers in battle, by a fall down a staircase* 

Lauderdale, who succeeded to his power, had 
much more talent. He was ungainly in his 
personal appearance, being a big man, with 
shaggy red hair, coarse features, and a tongue 
which seemed.too large for his mouth. But he 
possessed a great portion of sense, learning, 
and wit. He was originally zealous for the 
Covenant, and his enemies at Court had press- 
ed forward the oaths by which it was to be re- 
nounced with the more eagerness, that they 
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hoped Laudetdale would scruple to tiltke them ; 
but he only laughed at the idea of their sup* 
posing themselves capable of forming any oath 
whfch could obstruct the progress of his rise. 

Being now in power, he distinctly perceived 
that the violent courses adopted were more 
likely to ruin Scotland, than to establish Epis- 
copacy. But he also knew that he could not 
retain the power he had obtained, unless by 
keeping on terms with Sharpe, the Primate of 
Scotland, and the other bishops, at whose in- 
stigation these wild measures were adopted and 
carried on; and it is quite consistent with Lau- 
derdale's selfish and crafty character, to sup- 
pose that he even urged them on to farther ex- 
cesses, in order that, when the consequences 
had ruined their reputation, hii might succeed 
to the whole of that power, of which, at pre- 
sent, the prelates had a large share. 

The severities against dissenters, therefore, 
were continued; and the ruinous fines which 
were imposed on nonconformists, were raised 
by quartering soldiers upon the delinquents, 
who were entitled to have lodging, meat, and 
drink, in their houses, and forage for their 
horses, without any payment, till the fine wa^ 
discharged. These men, who knew they were 
placed for the purpose of a punishment in the 
iamilies where they were quartered, took care 
to be so insolent and rapacious, that if selling 
the last article he had of any value could raise 
money, to rid him of these unwelcome guests, 
the unfortunate landlord was glad to part with 
them at whateyer loss. 
3* 
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The principal agents in this species of cm* 
sade against CalTinism, were the soldiers of 
the King's horse-guards, a hody raised since 
the .Restoration, upon the plan of the French 
household troops, fiie privates of which were 
accounted gentlemen, being frequently the 
younger sons of men of some pretensions to 
family; cavaliers by profession, accustomed to 
practise the debauchery common among the 
dissolute youth of the period, and likely, from 
habit and inclination, to be a complete pest and 
torment to any decent house in which they 
might be quartered. Other regiments of horse, 
upon the ordinary establishment, were raised 
for the same purpose. 

The west of Scotland, and in particular Dum- 
friesshire, Ayrshire, and Galloway, were pe- 
culiarly harassed, as being more refractory and 
obstinate than any others ; for which purpose 
Sir James Turner was sent thither with a con- 
siderable party of troops, and full commission 
from the Privy Council, to impose and levy 
fines, and inflict all the other penalties, for en- 
forcing general conformity. Sir James was a 
soldier of fortune, who had served under David 
Lesley, and afterwards in the army of Enga- 
gers, under the Duke of Hamilton. He was a 
man of some literature, having written a trea- 
tise on the Art of War, and some other works, 
besides his own Memoirs. Nevertheless, he 
appears, by the account he gives of himself in 
his Memoirs, to have been an unscrupulous 
plunderer, and other authorities describe him 
as a fierce and dissolute character. In such 
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hands the powers assigned hy the commission 
were not likely to slumber, although Sir James 
assures his readers that he nerer extorted aboye 
one half of the fine imposed. But a number of 
Go-opj^rating circumstances had rendered the 
exercise of such a commission less safe than it^ 
had hitherto been* 
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CHAPfER 11. 

Conventicles — The Pentland Rising — Battle 
. of Rullion Green — The Indulgence granted 
— withdrawn — The Outlawed Convenanters 
— Armed Conventicles — Superstition of the 
Covenanters — Persecution of them — Adven^ 
ture of Captain Creichton. 

When the custom of holding field conventi- 
cles was adopted, it had the eflect of .rawing 
the minds of those who frequented them to a 
higher and more exalted pitch of enthusiasm. 
The aged and more timid could hardly engage 
on distant expeditions into the wild mountains 
and the moors, and the greater part of those 
who attended divine worship on such occa- 
sions, were robust of body, and bold of spirit, 
or at least men whose imperfections of strength 
and courage were more than supplied by reli- 
gious zeal. 

The view of the rocks and hills around them, 
while a sight so unusual gave solemnity to, 
their acts of devotion, encouraged them in the 
natural thought of defending themselves against 
oppression, amidst the fortresses of nature's 
own construction, to which they had repaired 
to worship the God of nature, according to the 
mode their education dictated, and their con- 
science acknowledged. 

The recollection, that in these fastnesses 
their fathers had often found a safe retreat from 
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foreign invaders, must have encouraged thei* 
natural confidence, and it was confirmed by the 
success with which a stand was sometimes 
made against small bodies of troops, who were 
occasionally repulsed by the sturdy Whigs 
whom they attempted to dispeirse. ^ 

In most cases of this kind th»ey behaved with 
moderation, inflicting no further penalty upon 
such prisoners as might fall into their hands, 
than detaining them, to enjoy the benefit of a 
long aermon. Fanaticism added marvels to 
encourage this new-bom spirit of resistance. 
They conceived themselves to be. under the 
immediate protection of the Power whom they 
worshipped, and in their heated state of mind 
expected even miraculous interposition. At a 
conventicle held on one of the Lomond hills in 
Fife, it was reported and believed that an 
angelic form appeared, in the air* hovering 
above the assembled congregation, with his 
foot advanced, as if in the act of keeping watcl* 
for their safety. 

On the whole, the idea of repelling force by 
force, and defending themselves against the 
attacks of the soldiers, and -others who as* 
saulted them, when employed , in divine wor<- 
ship, began to become more general among the 
Jharassed non-conformists. For this purpose 
many of the congregation assembled in armSp 
and I received the following descriptioga of 
such a scene from a lady whose mother had 
repeatedly been present on such occasions. 

The meeting was held on the Eildon Hills, 
in the bosom betwixt two. of the three corneal 
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tops which form the crest of the mountain. 
Trusty sentinels were placed on adiranced posts 
all around, so as to command a view of the 
country below, and give the earliest notice of 
the apjHroach of any unfriendly party. The 
clergyman occupied an elevated temporary 
pulpit, with his back to the wind. There were 
few or no males of any quality or distinction, 
for such persons could not escape detection, 
and were liable to ruin from the consequences. 
But many women of good condition, and hold* 
ing the rank of ladies, ventured to attend the 
forbidden meeting, and were allowed tg sit in 
front of the assembly. Their side-saddles were 
placed on the ground to serve for seats, and 
iheir horses were tethered^ or picquetted, as it 
is called, in the rear of the congregation. Be- 
fore the females, and in the interval which 
divided them from the tent, or temporary pul- 
pit, the arms of the men present, pikes, swords, 
and ihuskets, were regularly piled in such 
order as is used by soldiers, so that each man. 
inight in an instant assume his own weapons. 
When scenes of such a kind were repeatedly 
to be seen in difierent parts of the country, and 
while the Government relaxed none of that 
irigour which had thrown the nation into such 
a state, it was clear that a civil war could not 
be far distant. 

It was in the autumn of 1666 that the seve- 
rities of Sir James Turner, already alluded to, 
seem to have driven the Presbyterians of the 
west into a species of despair, which broke out 
into insurrection. Some accounts say, that 
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the peasants haying used force to deliver an 
aged man, whom a party of soldiers were 
forcing to prison, in order to compel paymen) 
of a church fine, they reflected upon the penal- 
ties they had incurred by such an exploit, and 
resolved to continue in arms, and to set the 
Government at defiance. Another account 
affirms, that the poor people were encouraged 
to take up arms by an unknown person calling 
himself Captain Gray, and pretending to have ' 
orders to call them out from superior persons, 
whom he did not name. By what means soever 
they were first raised, they soon assembled a 
number of peasants, and marched to Dumfries 
with such rapidity, that they surprised Sir 
Jan[ies Turner in his lodgings, and seized on 
his papers and his money. Captain Gray took 
possession of the money, and left the party, 
never to rejoin them ; having, it is probable, 
discharged his tas1&, when he had hurried these 
poor ignorant men into such a dangerous mur 
tiny. Whether he was employed by some hat- 
headed Presbyterians, who thought the time 
favourable for an insurrection against the Pre- 
lates, or whether by Government themselves, 
desirous of encouraging an insurrection which, 
when put down, might aflTord a crop of fin^s 
and forfeitures, cannot be known. 

The country gentlemen stood on their guard; 
and ftone of them joined the insurgents ; vbut a 
few of the most violent of the Presbyterian 
ministers engaged with them. Two officers of « 
low rank were chosen to command so ffreat 
an undertaking; their names were Wiulace 
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and Learmont. They lield council together, 
whether they should put Sir James Turner to 
death or not ; but he represented that, severe 
as they might think he had been, he had been 
much less so than his commission and instruc- 
tions required and authorized ^ and as, upon 
examining his papers, he was found to have 
► spoken the truth, his life was spared, and he 
was carried with them as a prisoner or hostage. 
Being an experienced soldier, he wondered to 
see the accurate obedience of these'poor peas- 
aoM the excellent order in which they marched, 
and their attention toi the duties of outposts 
and sentinels. But, probably, no peasant of 
Europe is sooner able to adapt hims'elf to mili- 
tary discipline than the Scotsman, who is usually 
prudent enough to consider, that it is only 
mutual co-operation and compliance with orders 
which can make numbers effectual. 

When at their greatest strength, which was 
assembled upon their reaching Lanark, after 
two or' three days' wandering, the insurgents 
might amount to three thousand men. They 
Issued at that place a declaration, which bore 
that they acknowledged the King's authority, 
and that the arms which they had assumed 
Were only to be used in self-defence. But as, 
at the same time, they renewed the Covenlint, 
of which the principal object was, not to ob- 
tain for Presbytery a mere toleration, but a 
.triumphant superiority, they would probably, 
as is usual in such cases, have extended or re- 
stricted their objects as success or disaster at- 
tended their enterprise. 
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Meantime, General Dalriel, commonly caUed 
Tom Dabdel, a remafkaole personage of those 
times, had marched frofn Edinburgh at the 
head of a small body of regular* forces, sum- 
moning all the lieges to join him, on pain of 
being accounted traitors. Dalziel had been 
bred in the Russian wars, after having served 
under Montrose. He was an enthusiastic 
Royalist, and would never shave his beard after 
the King's death. His dress was otherwise so 
different from what was then the mode, that 
Charles the Second used to accuse him of a 
plan to draw crowds of children together, 4l|l 
they might squeeze eachH)ther to death while 
they gazed on his singular countenance and at- 
tiriB. He was a man of a fierce and passionate 
temper, as appears from his once striking a 
prisoner on the face^ with the hilt of his dag* 
ger, till the blood sprung — an unmanly action, 
though he was provoked by the language of 
the man, who called the General " a Musco-> 
vian beast, who used to roast men.** 

This ferocious commander was advancing 
from Glasgow to Lanark, when he suddenly 
learned that the insurgents had given him the 
slip, and were in full march towards the capi- 
tal. The poor men had been deceived into a 
belief that West Lothian was ready to rise in 
their favour, and that they had a large party 
of friends in the Metropolis itself. Under 
these false hopes, they approached ad far as 
CoUington, within four miles of EdJJiburgh. 
Here they learned that, the city was^ fortified, 
and cannon place'd before the gates ; that the 
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College of Justice, which can always furnish a 
large body of serviceable men, was under 
arm?, and, as their informer expressed it, every 
advocate in his bandoliers. They learned at 
the same time, that their own depressed party 
within the town had not the lea;st opportunity 
or purpose of rising. 

Discouraged with these news, and with the 
defection of many of their army, Learmont 
^ and Wallace drew back their diminished forces 
to the eastern shoulder of the Pentland '111118, 
and encamped 09 an eminence called RuUion 
Green, They had reposed themselves for 
JBome hours, when, towards e.vening, they ob- 
served a body of horse coming through the 
mountains, by a pass leading from the west. 
At first the Covenanters entertained the flatter- 
ing dream that it was the expected reinforce- 
ment from West Lothian. But thfe standards 
and kettle-drums made it soon evident that it 
was the vanguard of Dalziei's troops, which, 
having kept the opposite skirts of the Pent- 
land ridge till they passed the village of Currie, 
had there learned the situation of the insur- 
gents, and moved in quest of them by a road 
through the hills. 

Dalziel instantly led his men to the assault. 
The insurgents behaved with courage. They 
twice repulsed the attack of the Royalists. 
But it was renewed by a large force of ca- 
valry on the insurgents' right wing, which 
bore down and scattered a handful of wearied 
horse who were there posted, and broke the 
ranks of the infantry. The slaughter in the 
Held &nd in the chase was very small, act ex- 
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oeeding fifty men, and only a hundred and thirty, 
were made prisoners. The King's cavalry, 
being composed cjiiefly of gentlemen, pitied 
their mifortunate countrymen, and made little 
slaughter ; but many were slain by the coun- 
try people in the neighbourhood, who were 
unfriendly to their cause. 

About twenty of the prisoners were executed 
as rebels, many of them being put to the tor- 
ti^re. This was practised in various ways^r^- ' 
sometimes by squeezing the fingers with screws 
called thumbikens, sometimes by ihe bootf a 
species of punishment peculiar to Scotland. 
It consisted in placing the leg of the patient in 
a very strong wooden case, called a Boot, and, 
driving down wedges between his knee and the 
frame, by which the limb was often crushed 
and broken. 

But though these horrid cruelties could tear 
the flesh and crush the bones of the unfortu- 
nate sufferers, it could not abate their courage. 
Triumphing in the caUse for which they died* 
they were seen at the place of execution con- 
tending which should be the first victim, while 
he who obtained the sad preference actually 
shouted for joy. Most of the sufferers, thougn 
very ignorant, expressed themselves with such 
energy on the subject of the principles for 
which they died, as had a strong effect on the 
multitude. 

But a youth, named Hugh M*B^^ comely 
in person, well educated, and of ^Bk^^^^^^s^ 
tic character, acted the part of a martyr in its 
iujlest extent. He had taken but a small share 
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and Learmont. They lield council together, 
whether they should put Sir James Turner to 
death or not ; but he represented that, severe 
as they might think he had been, he had been 
much less so than his commission and instruc- 
tions required and authorized ^ and as, upon 
examining his papers, he was found to have 
► spoken the truth, his life was spared, and he 
was carried with them as a prisoner or hostage. 
Being an experienced soldier, he wondered to 
see the accurate obedience of these poor peas- 
iEt^M the excellent order in which they march ed, 
and their attention toi the duties of outposts 
and sentinels. But, probably, no peasant of 
Europe is sooner able to adapt himself to mili- 
tary discipline than the Scotsman, who is usually 
prudent enough to consider, that it is only 
mutual co-operation and coriipliance with orders 
which can make numbers effectual. 

When at their greatest strength, which was 
assembled upon their reaching Lanark, after 
two or three days' wandering, the insurgents 
might amount to three thousand men. They 
Issued at that place a declaration, which bore 
that they acknowledged the King's authority, 
and that the arms which they had assumed 
Were only to be used in self-defence. But as, 
at the same time, they renewed the Covenlint, 
of which the principal object was, not to ob- 
tain for Presbytery a mere toleration, but a 
.triumphant superiority, they would probably, 
as is usual in such cases, have extended or re- 
stricted their objects as success or disaster at-, 
tended their enterprise. 
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Meftntime, General Dalriel, commonly called 
Tom Dabdel, a remarkaole personage of those 
times, had marched from Edinburgh at the 
head of a small body of regular- forces, sum- 
moning all the lieges to join him, on pain of 
being accounted traitors. Dalziel had been 
bred in the Russian wars, after having served 
under Mojitrose. He was an enthusiastic 
Royalist, and would never shave his beard after 
the King's death. His dress was otherwise so 
different from what was then the mode, that 
Charles th^ Second used to accuse him of a 
plan to draw crpwds of children together, 4l|l 
they might squeeze eack«other to death while 
they gazed on his singular countenance and at* 
tire. He was a man of a fierce and passionate 
temper, as appears from his once striking a 
prisoner on the face^ with the hilt of his dag* 
ger, till the blood sprung — an unmanly action, 
though he was provoked by the language of 
the man, who called the General "a Musco- 
vian beast, who used to roast men.** 

This ferocious commander was advancing 
from Glasgow to Lanark, when he suddenly 
learned that the insurgents had given him the 
slip, and were in full march towards the capi- 
tal. The poor men had been deceived into a 
belief that West Lothian was ready to rise in 
their, favour, and that they had a large party 
of friends in tibe Metropolis itself. Under 
these false hopes, they approached ad far as 
CoUington, within four miles of Edinburgh. 
Hero they learned that the city was fortified, 
and cannon placed before the gates ; that the 
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preach in vacant parishes, and even received 
some encouragement from government. This 
was termed the Indulgence. Had some suchmea- 
gure of toleration been adopted when Presby- 
tery was first demolishsd, it might have been the 
means of preventing the frequency of conven- 
ticles : but, when resorted to in despair, as it 
Were, of subduing them by Violence, the mass 
of discontented Presbyterians regarded acces- 
sion to the measure as a dishonourable accom- 
modation with a government by whom they 
had been oppressed. 

It is jtrue, the gentry, and those who at once 
preferred Presbytery, and were unwilling to 
suffer in their worldly estate by that preference, 
embraced this opportujiity to hear their favour- 
ite doctrines without risk of fine and imprison- 
ment The Indulged clergy were also men, 
for the most part, of wisdom and learning, who, 
being unable to vindicate the freedom and 
sovereignty of their church, were contented to 
preach to and instruct their congregations, and 
discharge their duty as clergymen,* if not to 
the utmost, at least as far as the evil times per- 
mitted. 

But this modified degree of zeal by no means 
gratified the more ardent and rigid Cove- 
nanters, by whom the stooping to act under 
the Indulgence was accounted a compromise 
with the Malignants — a lukewarm and unac- 
ceptable species of worship, resembling salt 
which had lost its savour. Many, therefore, 
held the Indulged clergy as a species of king's 
curates; and rather £an listen to thek doc« 
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trinesy which they might have heard m safety, 
followed into the wiMemess thoae bold and 
daring preaehers, whose voices thundered forth 
defiance againsft the mighty of the earth. The 
Indulged were accused of meanly adopting 
Erastian opinions, and acknowledging the. de- 
pendence and subjection of the Church to the 
civil magistrate, — a doctrine totally alien from 
the character of the Presbyterian religion. 

The elevated wish of following the religion 
of their choice^ in defiance of danger and fear, 
and their animosity against a government by 
whom they had been persecuted, induced die 
more zealous Presbyterians to prefer jMonven-^ 
tide to their parish church ; and onem which 
tiie hearers attended in arms to defend them- 
selves, to a more peaceful meeting, composed 
of such as only proposed, if surprised, to save 
themselves by submission or flight. Hence 
^ these conventicles became frequent, at which 
' the hearers attended with weapons. The ro- 
mantic and dangerous character of this species 
of worship recommended it to such as were 
constitutionally bold and high-spirited ; and 
there were others, who, from Sue idle spirit be«- 
longing to youth, liked better to ramble throng 
the country as the life-guard to some outilawed 
preacher, than to spend the mx days of the 
Week in ordinary labour, and attend their own 
parish-church on thd seventh, to listen to the 
lukewarm doctrine of an Indulged minister. 

From all these reasons, the number of armed 
conventicles increased ; and Lauderdale, in- 
censed «t the failure of hi^ experiment^ bi* 
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creased his severity against them, while the In- 
dulgence was withdrawn, as a measure inade- 
quate to the intended purpose, though perhaps, 
it chiefly failed for want of perseverance on 
the part of the government. 

As if Satan himself had suggested means of 
oppression, Lauderdale rtfked up out of oblivion 
the old. and barbarous laws which had beon 
adopted in the flevcest times, and directed them 
against the nonconformists, especially those 
who attended the field conventicles. One of 
those laws inflicted the highest penalties upon 
persons who were intercommuned. as it was 
called — that is, outlawed by legal sentei^ce. 
The nearest relations were prohibited from 
assisting each other, the wife the husband, the 
brother the brother, and the parent the son, if 
the sufferers had been intercommuned. The 
government of this, cruel time applied these an- 
cient and barbarous laws to the outlawed Pres* 
byterians of the period, and thus drove them 
altogether from human society. 

In danger, want, and necessity, the inhabi- 
tants of the wilderness, and expelled from civil 
intercourse, it is no wonder that we find many 
of these wanderers avowing principles and doc- 
trines hostile to the government which op- 
pressed them, and carrying their resistance be- 
yond the bounds of mere defence. There were 
instances, though less numerous ^an might 
have been expected, of their attacking the 
bouses of the curates, or of others by whose in-' 
formation they had beeii^ accused of noncon- 
formity ; and several deafhs ensued in thos9 
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enterprises, as well as in skimushes with tbe 
military. 

Superstitious notions also, the natural conse« 
qoences of an uncertain, melancholy, and soli- 
tary life amongr the desqlate glens and moun- 
tains, mingled with the ijatense enthusiasm of 
this persecuted sect. Their occasional suc- 
cesses over their oppressors, and their frequent 
escapes. from the pursuit of the soldiery, when 
the marksmen missed their aim, or when a sudo 
den miBt concealed the fugitives, were imputed, 
not to the operation of those natural causes by 
means of which the Deity is pleased to govern 
the world, and which are the engines of his 
power, but to the direct interposition of a mira* 
enlous agency, over*ruling and suspending the 
laws of nature, as in the period of Scriptural 
history. 

Many of the preachers, led away by the 
strength of their devotional enthusiasm, con- 
ceived themselves to be the vehicles of pro- 
phecy, and poured out tremendous dehund^- 
tiona of future wars, and miseries more dread- 
ful than those which they themselves sustained ; 
and, as they imagined themselves to be occa- 
sionally under the miraculdns protection of the 
heavenly powers, so they often thought them- 
selves in a peculiar manner exposed to the 
envy and persecution of the spirits of darkness, 
who lamed their horses when they were pur- 
sued, betrayed ^eir footsteps to the enemy, or 
terr^ed them by ghastly apparitions in the 
dreary caverns and regpsses where diey were 
com|>elled to hide themftelves. 
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But especially the scattered Covenanters be- 
lieved firmly, that their chief persecutors re- 
ceived from the Evil Spirit a proof against lead 
bullets — a charm, that is, to prevent their being 
pierced or wounded by them. There were 
abundance of the persecutors supposed to be 
gifted with this necromantic privilege. In the 
battle of Rullion Greeny on Pentland Hills, 
many of the Presbyterians were willing to be- 
lieve that the balls were seen hopping like hail- 
stones from Tom Dalziel's buff-coat and boots 
Silver bullets were not neutralized by the same 
spell ; but that metal being Scarce amongst the 
persecuted Covenanters, the circumstance did 
not afford them much relief. 

I have heard of an English officer, however, 
who fell by baser metal. He was attacking a 
small house which was defended by some of the 
Wanderers. They were firing on both sides, 
when one of the defenders, in scarcity of ammu* 
nitien, loaded his piece with the iron ball which 
formed the top of the fire-tongs, and taking 
aim at the officer with that charge, mortally 
wounded him whom lead had been unable to 
injure. It is also said that the dying man 
asked to know the name of the place where he 
-fell ; and being told it was Caldens or Caldons, 
he exclaimed against the Evil Spirit, who, he 
said, had told him he was to be slain among 
the Chaldeans, but, as it now appeared, had 
deceived him, by cutting him off when his 
death was totally unexpected. 

To John Graham of ,Claverhouse, a Scottish 
officer of high rank, who began to distinguish 
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himself as a severe ereciiter of the orders of 
the Privy Council against nonconformistSij the 
Evil Spirit was supposed to have been still more 
liberal than to Dalziel, or to the Englishman 
who died at Caldons. He not only obtained 
proof against lead, but the devil is said to have 
presented him with a black horse, which had 
not a single white hair upon its body. This 
horse, it was said, had been cut out of the belly 
of its dam, instead of being born in the usual 
manner. On this animal, Claverhouse was 
supposed to perform the most unwonted feats 
of agility, flying almost like a bird along the 
sides of ptecipitous hUls, and through pathless 
morasses, where an ordinary horse must have 
been smothered or dashed to pieces. It it even 
yet believed, that mounted on this horse, Cla- 
verhouse (or Clavers, as he is popularly called) 
once turned a hare on the mountain named the 
Brandlaw, at the head of Mofiatdale, where no 
other hojse could have kept its feet. But these 
exertions were usually made whilst he was in 
pursuit of the wanderers, which was considered 
as Satan's own peculiarly pleasing woric. 

These superstitious notions were the natural 
consequences of the dreary and precarious 
existence to which these poor fugitives were 
condemned, and which induced them to view 
as miraculous whatever was extraordinary. 
The persons supposed to be proof against bul- 
letfi(, were only desperate and bold men, who 
had tlie luck to escape the dangers to which 
they fearlessly exposed themselves; and the 
equestrian exploits of Claverhouse, when 
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stripped of exagferation, were merely such as 
may be executed by any excellent horseman, 
and first-rate horse, to the amazemenC of those 
who are not accustomed to witness fe^ts of the 
kind. 

The peculiar character and prejudices of the 
Covtaanters are easily accounted for. Yet 
when it is considered that so many Scottish 
subjects were involved in the snares of these 
cruel laws, and liable to be prosecuted under 
them, (the number is said to have reached 
dghteen or twenty thousand persons,) it may 
seem wonderful that the government could find 
a party in the kingdom to approve of apd help 
forward measures as impolitic as they were 
cruel. But, besides the great command which 
the very worst government must always possess, 
over those who look for advancement and em- 
ployment under it, these things, it must be con- 
sidered, took place shortly after the Royalists, 
the prevalent party at that time, had been them- 
selves subjected to proscription, exile, judicial 
executions, and general massacre. The fate 
of Montrose and his followers, the massacres 
of Dunnavertie and Philiphaugh, above all, the 
murder of King Charles, had taken place during 
the predominance of the Pres^^erians in 
Scotland, and were imputed, however unjustly, 
to their religious principles; which were be- 
lieved by the Cavaliers to be inconsistent with 
law, loyalty, and good order. Under such 
mistaken sentiments, many of the late Royalist 
party lent their arms eagerly to suppress the 
adherents of a sect, 'to the pre-eminence o« 
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which they traced the general misery of the 
civil wars, and their own peculiar misfortunes. 

Thus we find the Lady Methven of the day, 
(a daughter of the house of Marischal, and wife 
pf Patrick Smythe, of Methiren,) interrupting 
a conventicle in person. A larga meeting 
oi this kind had assembled on the grounds of 
her husband, then absent in London, when the 
lady approached them at the head of about 
sixty followers and allies, she herself leading 
them on with a light horseman's carabine ready 
cocked over her arm, and a drawn sword in the 
other hand. The congregation sent a party of 
a hundred armed men to demand her purpose, 
and the Amazonian lady protested, if they did 
not leave her husband's estate, it should be a 
bloody day. They replied, that they were de- 
termined to preach, whether she would or not ; 
but her unshaken determination overcame their 
enthusiasm, and at length compelled them to 
retreat 

After this affair, she wrote to her husband 
that she was providing arms, and even two 
pieces of cannon, hearing that the Whigs had 
sworn to be revenged for the insult she had 
put "upon them. "If the fanatics," she con- 
cludes, " chance to kill me, comfort yourself it 
shall not be for naught. I was once wounded 
for our gracious King, and now, in tlie strength 
of Heaven, I will hazard my person with men. 
I can command, before these rebels rest where 
you have power." No doubt. Lady Methven 
acted against these ** vagueing gypsies," as she 
terms them« with as much honesty anfl sincerity 
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of purpose, as they themselves entertained in 
resisting her. 

But the principal agents of government, in 
the persecution of these oppressed people, were 
the soldiery, to whom, contrary to the rule in 
all civilized countries unless in actual warfare, 
power was given to arrest, examine, detain, and 
imprison such persons as they should find in 
the wildernesses, which they daily ransacked 
to discover delinqupnts, whose persons might 
afford plunder, or their purses pay fines. One 
of these booted apostles, as the Presbyterians 
called the dragoons, Captain Creichton by 
name, has left his Memoirs, in which he rather 
exults in, than regrets, the scenes of rapine and 
violence he had witnessed, and the plunder 
which he collected. The following is one of 
his stories. 

Being then u Life-guardsman, and quartered 
M Bathgate, he went out one Sunday on the 
moors with his comrade Grant, to try if they 
could discover any of the wanderers. They 
were disguised like countrymen, in grey coats 
iand boilnets. After eight or ten miles' walking, 
they descried three men on the top of a hifl, 
whom they judged to be placed there as sen- 
tinels. They were armed with long poles. 
Taking precautions to come suddenly upon this 
outpost, Creichton snatched one of the men's* 
poles from him, and asking what he meant by 
carrying such a pole on the Lord's day, inojne* 
diately knocked him down* Grant secured 
ahother — the third fled to give the alarm, but 
Creichton overtook and surprised him also. 
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though armed with a pistol at his belt. — ^Thej 
were then guided onward to the conventicle by 
the voice of the preacher, Master John King, 
(afterwards executed,) which was so powerfiQ, 
that Creichton professes he heard him distinct- 
ly at a quarter of a mile's distance, the wind 
ferouring his force of lungs. 

The meeting was very numerously attended ; 
nevertheless the two troopers had the temerity 
to approach, and command themv in^ the King's 
name to disperse. Immediately forty of &e 
congregation rose in defence, and advanced 
upon the trooperf, when Crejichton, observing a 
handsome horse, with a lady's pillion on it, gra- 
zing near,him, seized it, and leaping on its back, 
spurred through the morasses, allowing the ani- 
mal to choose its own way. Grant, though on 
fojQ4, kept up with his comrade for about a mile, 
and the whole conventicle followed in full hue 
und cry, in order to recover the palfrey, which' 
belonged to a lady of distinction. 

When Grant was exhausted, Creichton gave 
him the horse in turn, and being both armed 
Vith sword and pistol, they forced their way 
through such of the conventielers as attempted 
to intercept them, and gained the house of a 
gentleman, whom Creichton calls Laird of Pod- 
dishaw. Here they met another gentleman of 
fortune, the Laird of Polkemmet, who, greatly 
to his disturbance, recognised,, in the horse- 
which the troopers had brought off, his own 
lady's nag, on which, without his , knowledge, 
she had used the freedom to ride to the conven- 
ticle. He was now in the mercy of the Life- 
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gfmrdsmen, being liable to a heavy fine for his 
wife's delinquency, besides the forfeiture of the 
pony. 

In this ^emma, Mr. Baillie of Polkemmet 
tnyited the Life-guardsmen to dine with l^m 
next day, and offered ^em the horse with its 
furniture, as a lawful prize. But Creichton^ 

terceiving that the lady :^as weeping, very gal- 
mtly gave up his claim to the horse, on condi* 
tion she would promise never to attend a con- 
ventide again. The military gentlemen were 
no losers by this liberality, for as the lady men* 
tloned the pames of some wealthy persons who 
were present at the unlawful meeting, her hus- 
band gave them to understand that ihey must 
make up a purse of hush-money, for the benefit 
of Greichton and his comrade, who tired plen- 
tifully for a twelvemonth afterwards on the sum 
thus obtained. 

Hiis story, though it shows the power in- 
trusted to the soldiers, to beat and plunder the 
persobs assembled for retigiqus worship, is 
tttther of a comfc than serious cast. But fiir 
different were the ordinary rencounters whicli 
took place between the Covenanters and the 
toiHtary. 

About forty or fifty years ago, melancholy 
tales of the strange escapes. Hard encounten^ 
, and cruel exactions of this period, were the 
tisual subject of conversation at every cottage 
fireside ; and the peasants, while they showed 
' the caverns and dens of the earth in which the 
Wanderers concealed themselves, recounted 
how many of them died in resisting with arms 
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in their haii4s, hdw many others were executed 
by judicial forms, and how many were shot to 
death without even the least pretence of a trial. 

The country people retained a strong sense 
of the injustice with which their ancestors had 
been treated, which showed itself in a singular 
prejudice. They expressed great dislike of that 
beautiful bird the Green-plover, in Scottish 
called the Pease-weep. The reason alleged 
was, that these birds being, by some instinct, led 
to attend to and watch any human beings whom 
they see in their native wilds, the soldiers were 
often guided in pursuit of the Wanderers, when 
they might otherwise have escaped observa- 
tion, by the plover being observed to hov^r 
over a particular spot. For this reason, the 
shepherds often destroyed the nests of the 
bird when they met ynth them. 

A still sadder memorial of those calamitous 
days was the number of headstones and other 
simple monuments which, after the Revolution, 
were erected over the graves of the persons 
thus destroyed, and which usually bore, along 
with some lines of rude poetry, an account of 
the manner in which they had been slain. 

These mortal resting-places of the victims 
of persecution, were held so sacred, that about 
forty years since an aged man dedicated his 
life to travel through Scotland, for the purpose 
of repairing and clearing the tombs of the suj^ 
ferers. He always rode upon a white pony, 
and from that circumstance, and the peculiarity 
of his appearance and occupation, acquired the 
nickname of Old Mortality. In later days, the 
6* 
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erenti of oar own time have been of such an 
engrossing character, that this speeied of tra- 
ditional history- is much forgotten, and moss 
and weeds are generally sufiered to conceal 
Ihe moBuments of the martyrs. 
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CHAP. III. 

Descent of the Bighlcmd Host — Writs of Law* 
burrows on behalf of the King^ taken ovM 
against the Gentlemen of the West — Trial 
and Execution of Mitchell, for Assassinating 
Honegman, Bishop of the Orkneys — Murder 
of Archbishop Sharpe — The Nonconformists 
take up Arms in the West — Defeat of Cla^ 
verhouse at Drumclog — The Duke of Mon^ 
tjtouth sent to Scotland to suppress the In* 
surrection — Battle of BothweU Bridge^ 

We hare said l^efore, that Lauderdale, now 
the Chief Minister for Scotland, had not origi- 
nally approved of the violent measures taken 
with the nonconformists, and had even recom* 
mended a more lenient mode of proceeding, by 
granting a toleration, or Indulgence, as it was 
called, for the free exercise of the Presbyterian 
religion. But being top impatient to wait the 
i^sue of his own experiment, and» fearful of be* 
ing represented as lukewarm in the King's 
service, he at length imitated and even ex* 
oeeded Middjeton, in his extreme severities 
against the nonconformists. 

The Duke of Lauderdale, for to that rank he 
was raised when the government was chiefly 
intrusted to him, married Lady Dysart, a wb^ 
man of considerable talent, but of inordinate 
ambition, boundless expense, and the moift 
miBcrupulous rapacity. Her influence over her 
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husband was esctreme, and, unhappily, was of 
a kind which Itocouraged him in his greatest 
errors. In order to supply her extravagance, 
he had recourse to the public fines for noncon- 
fbvmity, -church penalties, and so forth, prose* 
eutions for which, with the other violent pro- 
ceedings we have noticed, were pushed on to 
such an extremity as to induce a general opi- 
nion, that Lauderdale really meant to drive the 
people of Scotland to a rebellion, in ovder that 
he himself might profit by the confiscations 
which must follow on its being subdued. f 

• The Scottish nobility and gentry were too 
wise to be caught in this snare ; but although 
they expressed the utmost loyalty to the King, 
yet miiny, with the Duke of Hamilton, the 
premier Peer of Scotland, at their head, re- 
monstrated against courses which, while they 
beggared the tenantry, impoverished the gentry 
and ruined their estates. 

By way of answer to their expostulationsii 
the western landholders were required to enter 
into bonds, under the same penalties which 
were incurred by those who were actual delin- 
quents, that neither they nor their families, nor 
their vassals, tenants, or othler personi^ residing 
on their property, should withdraw from church; 
attend conventicles, or relieve intercommuned 
persons. 

The gentry refused to execute these bonds. 
They admitted that conventicles were become 
very frequent, and expressed their willingness 
to assist the officers of the law in suppressing 
them ; but, as they could exercise no forcible 
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eontrol oyer thdir tenants and servants, they 
declined to render themselres responsible for 
their conformity. Finally, they recommended 
a general indulgence, as the only measmre 
which promised the restoration of tranqiiillity. 

Both parties, at that mihappy period, (167S,) 
were in the habit of imputing their enemies' 
measures to the suggestions of Satan ; but that 
adopted by Lauderdale, upon the western gen- 
tlemen's refusing the bond, had really some 
appearance of being the absolute dictate of an 
evii spirit. He determined to treat the whole 
west country as if in a state of actual rerolt. 
fie caused not only a body of the guards and 
militia, with field artillery, to march into the 
devoted districts, but invited, for the same pur* 
pose, 'from the Highland mountains, the clans 
hy which they were inhabited.- These wOd 
mountaineers descended under their different 
chiefs, speaking an unknown language, ' and 
displaying to the inhabitants of the low coun- 
tries their strange attire, obsolete arms, and 
singular manners. The clans were i^rprised 
in their 4um. They had come out expecting 
to fight, when, to their astonishment, they 
found an innocent, peaceful, and unresisting 
country, in which they were to enjoy free quar- 
ters, and full license for plunder. 

It may be supposed, that such an invitatim 
to men, to whom marauding habits were natu- 
ral, offered opportunities not to be lost, and 
accordingly the western counties long h&d oc- 
casion to lament the inroad of the Highland 
Host. A committee of the Privy Council^ moat 
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of whom were themselves chiefs of clans, or 
commanders in the army, attended to secure 
the submission of the gentry, and enforce the 
bonds* But the noblemen and gentry continu- 
ing obstinate in their refusal to come under 
obligations which they had no means of ful- 
filling, the Privy Council issued orders to dis- 
arm the whole inhabitants of the country, taking 
even the gentlemen's swords, riding horses, and 
furniture, and proceeding with such extreme 
rigour, that the Earl of Cassilis, among others, 
prayed they would either afford him the pro- 
tection of soldiers, or return him some of his 
Urms to defend his household, since otherwise 
he must be subject to the insolence and out- 
rages of the most paltry of the rabbl«. 

To supply the place of the bonds, which 
were subscribed by few or none, this unhappy 
Privj Council fell upon a plan, by a new de- 
cree, of a nature equally oppressive. There 
was, and is, a writ in Scotland, called lawbur- 
rows, by which a man, who is afraid of violence 
from his neighbours, upon making oath to the 
circumstances affording ground for such appre- 
hension, may have the party bound over to keep 
the peace, under security. Of this useful law, 
a most oppressive application was now made. 
The King was made to apply for a lawburrows 
through' a certain district of his dominions, 
against all the gentlemen who had refused to 
sign the bond ; and thus an attempt was made 
to extoi*t security from every man so situated, 
as one of whom the King had a natural right to 
entertain well-founded apprehensions ! 
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These extraordinary provisions of law seem 
to have driven, not the Presb3rterians alone, 
but and whole country of the west, into abso-« 
lute despair. 

No supplication or remonstrance had the 
least effect on the impenetrable Lauderdale. 
When he was told that the oppression of the 
Highlanders and of the soldiery would totally 
interrupt the produce of agriculture, he replied, 
it w^re better that the west bore nothing but 
windle-straws and sandy-laverocks,* than that 
it should bear rebels to the King. 

In their despair, the suffering parties deter- 
mined to lay their complaints against the Minis- 
ter before the King in person. With this pur- 
pose, not less than fourteen peers, and fifteen 
gentlemen^ of whom many were threatened 
with writs of lawburrows, repaired to London^ 
to lay their complaints at the foot of the throne. 
This journey was taken in spite of an arbitrary 
order, by which the Scottish nobility had been 
discharged, in the King's name, either to ap- 
proach the King's person, or to leave their own 
kingdom ; as if it had been the purpose to chain 
them to the stake, like baited bears, without the 
power of applying for redress, or escaping from 
the general misery* 

Lauderdale had so much interest at court, as 

to support himself agamst this accusation, by 

■representing to the King that it was his object 

to maintain a large army in Scotland, to afford 

assistance when his Majesty should see it time 

* Dojr's grass and sea-larks. 
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to extend his BUthority in England. He re- 
tained his place, therefore,, and the supplicant0 
were sent from court in disgrace. But their 
mission had produced some beneficial effects, 
for the measure concerning the lawburrowa 
and the enforced bonds were withdrawn, and 
orders given for withdrawing the Highlanders 
from the west countries, and disbanding the 
militia. 

When the Highlanders went back to .their 
hills, which was in February, 1678, they ap- 
peared as if returning from the sack of some 
besieged town. They carried with them plate, 
tlierchant-goods, webs of linen and of clo^ 
cnanj;ities of wearing apparel, and household 
fllmiture^and a good number of horses to bear 
their plunder. It is, however, remarkable, and 
to the credit of this people, that they are not 
charged with any cruelty during three months' 
residence at free-quarters, although they were 
grleedy of spoil, and rapacious in extorting mo- 
ney. Indeed, it seems probable, that, after all, 
the wild Highlanders had proved gentler than 
was €xpect^, or wished, by those who employ- 
ed them. 

An event now occurred, one of the most re- 
markable of the time, which had a great effect 
upon public afliiirs, and the geperal feeling of 
the nation. This was the death of James 
Sharpe, Archbishop of St. Andrews, and Pri- 
mate of Scotland. This person, you must re- 
member, having been the agent of the Presby- 
terians at the time of the restoratioi), had, as 
was generally thought, betrayed his constitu- 
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ents ; at least, he had certainly changed his 
principles, and accepted the highest office in 
the new Episcopal establishment. It may be 
well supposed that a person so much hated a9 
lie was, from his desertion of the old cause, and 
violence in the new, was the object of general 
hostility, and that amongst a sect so enthusi-* 
as tic as the nonconformists, some one should 
be tbund to exercise judgment upon him — ^Iq 
other words, to take his life. 

The avenger, who conceived himself called 
to this task, wa^ one Mitchell, a fanatica) 
preacher, of moderate talents and a heated im^fl 
gination. He fired a pistol, loaded with thiD#'f|^ 
bullets, into the coach of the Archbishop, aid 
missing the object of his aim, broke the arm of ** 
Honyman, BJshop of the Orkneys, who sat 
with Sharpe in the carriage, of which wound 
he never entirely recovered, though he linger- 
ed for some years. The assassin escaped dur* 
ing the confusion. 

This was in 1608 ; and in 1674, the Arch- 
bishop again observed a man who seemed to 
watch him, and whose face was imprinted upoti 
his mind. The alarm was given, and Mitchell 
was seized, Being closely examined by the 
Lords of the Privy Council, he at first abso- 
lutely denied the act charged against him. Bat 
to the Chancellor he confessed in private — 
having first received a solemn promise that his 
life should be safe — that he had fired the shot 
which wounded the Bishop of Orkney. 

After this compromise, the assassin's trial 
was put off from time to time, from the 60^ 

Vol. II. 6 
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termined desire to take the life which had been 
promised to him. In order to find matter 
against Mitchell, he was examined concerning 
his accession to the insurrection of Pentland ; 
and as he refused to confess any thing which 
should make against himself, he was appointed 
, to undergo the torture of the boot. 

He behaved with great courage when the 
frightful apparatus was produced, and not 
knowing, as he said, that he could escape such 
torture with life, declared that he forgave from 
his heart those at whose conamand it was to be 
inflicted, the men appointed to be the agents of 

, .their cruelty, and those who satiated their ma- 
levolence by looking on as spectators. When 

** the executioner demanded which leg should be 
enclosed in the dreadful boot, the prisoner, 
with the same confidence, stretched out his 
right leg, saying, " Take the best ; I willingly 
bestow it in this cause." He endured nine 
blows of the mallet with the utmost firmness, 
each more severely crushing the limb. At the 
ninth blow he fainted, and was remanded to 
prison. After this he was sent to the Bass, a 
desolate isle, or rather rock, on the Frith of 
Forth, where was a strong castle, then occupi- 
es a state prison. 

tJpon the 7th of January, 1678, ten years 
after the deed was committed, and four years 
after he was made prisoner, Mitchell was final- 
ly brought to his trial ; and while his own con- 
fession was produced against him as evidence, 
he was not allowed to plead the promise of lite 
upon which he had been induced to make the 
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fatal avowal. It is shameful to lie obliged to 
add, that the Duke of Lauderdale would not 
permit the records of Ae Privy Council io be 
produced, and that some of the Privy Council* 
lors swore, that no assurance of life had )>een' 
granted, although it is now to be seen on the * 
record. The unfortunate man was therefore 
condemned. 

Lauderdale, it is said, would have saved his 
life ; but the Archbishop demanded his execu- 
tion as necessary to guard the lives of Privy 
Counsellors from stich attempts in future. The 
Duke gave up the cause with a profane and 
brutal jest, and the man was executed, with 
more disgrace to his judges than to himself, 
the consideration of his guilt being lost, in tlie 
infamous manoeuvres used in bringing him to 
punishment 

I have already said, that in the commence* 
ment of Lauderdale's administration. Arch- 
bish Sharpe was removed from public affairs. 
But this did not last long, as the Duke found 
that he could not maintain his interest at court 
without the support of the Episcopal party. 
The Primate's violence of disposition was sup- 
posed to have greatly influenced the whofe of 
Lauderdale's latter government. But in Fffe, 
where he had his archiep^scopal residence, it 
was most severely felt ; and as the nonconform- 
ists of that county were fierce and enthusias- 
tic in proportion to the extremity of persecu- 
tion which they underwent, there was soon 
found a band among them who sent abroad an 
anonymous placard, threatening that any pei^ 
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8on who4[|»i|jiit be accessary to the troubles in- 
flicted upon the Whigs in i^t county, should 
be suitably punished bf a party strong enough 
!• set resistance at defiance. 
I The chief person among these desperate 

!ken*was David Hackston of Rathillct, a gen- 
eman of family and fortune. lie had been a 
loose liver in his youth, but latterly had adopt- 
. ^d strong and enthusiastic views of religi«i^ 
which led him into the extreme opinions enter- 
tained by the fiercest of the Whig party. John 
Balfour of Kinloch, called Burley, the brother- 
in-law of Hackston, is described, by a cov- 
enanting author, as a little man of stern aspect, 
and squint-eyed ; none of the most religious, 
but very willing to engage in any battles or 
quarrels which his comrades found it necessary 
to sustain. He was at this time in danger 
from the law, on account of a late affray, in 
which he had severely wounded one of the 
Life-guards. 

It is alle'ged that' both these persons had 
private enmity at Archbishop Sharpe. Bal- 
four had been his factor in the management of 
some jftroperty, and had failed to give an ac- 
€»i>Qnt of the money he had received, and 
Hackston, bein? bail for his brother-in-law, was 
thrown into jail till the debt was made good, 
The remainder of the band were either small 
proprietors of land, or portioners, as they are 
called in Scotland, or mechanics, such as 
weavers and the like. 

These enthusiasts, to the number of nine, 
were out, and in arms, upon 3d May, 1679, 
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-With the purpose of assaopftg (in^be terms of 
their proclamation) one CdrmichM,iirho acted 
as a commissioner ifdr receiving the fines of the 
nonconformists. Thii person had tildeed 
been jn the fields hunting that morning, • tet 
chancing to hear that there was such a narfy^ 
looking out for him, he left his sport and went 
home. 

When Rathillet and his friends were about 
to disperse, in sullen disappointment, the wife 
of a farmer at Baldinny sent a lad to tell them, 

-that the Archbishop's coach was upon the road 
returning from Ceres towards St. Andrews. 
The conspirators were in that mood when our 
own wishes and thoughts, strongly fostered 
and cherished, are apt to seem to us like inspi- 
ration from above. Balfour, or Burley, af- 
firmed he had felt a preternatural impulse forc- 
ing him to return to Fife, when it was bis pur- 
pose to have gone to the. Highlands, and that 

. going to prayers, he had been confirmed by the 
Scripture text, "Go, have not I sent thee?" 
Russell, another of the party, also affirmed he 
had been long impressed with the idea that 
fiome great enemy to the church was to be cut 
off, and spoke of some text about Nen^, which 
assuredly does not exist in Scripture. 

They all agreed, in short, that the opportuni- 
ty offered was the work of Heaven ; that they 
should not draw back, but go on ; and that, in- 
fltead of the inferior agent, for whom they had 
been seeking in vain, it was their duty to cut off 
the prime source of the persecution, whom 
Heaven had delivered into their hands. This 
6* 
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being determined i%on, the band chose Hack- 
ston for their leader; but he di»elined the office, 
alleging, that the known quarrel betwixt him 
and the Archbishop would mar the glory of the 
action, and cause it to be imputed to private re- 
Yenge. But he added, with nice distinction, 
that he would remain with them, and would not 
interfere to prevent what they felt themselves 
called upon to do. Balfour then said, " Gen- 
tlemen, follow me." , 

They then set off at speed in pursuit of the 
carriage, which was driving along a desolate 
heath, about three or four miles from St. An- 
drews, called Magus-Moor. Fleming and Rus- 
sell, two of the assassins, rode into a farm- 
yard, and demanded of the tenant. If that 
equipage on the road before them were the 
Archbishop's coach ? Gue'ssing their purpose, 
he was too much frightened to answer; but 
one of the female servants came out and as- 
sured them, with much appearance of joy, that 
they were on the right scent. The whole par- 
ty then threw away their cloaks, and pursued 
as fast as they could gallop,firing their carabines 
on the carriage, and crying out. ** Judas, be 
taken !" The coachman drove rapidly, on see- 
ing they were pursed by armed men ; but a 
heavy coach in a rugged road could not out- 
strip horsemen. 

The servants who attended the carriage of- 
fered some resistance, but were dismounted and 
disarmed by the pursuers. Having come ap 
with the carriage, they stopped it by cutting 
the traces, and wounding the postilion ; and 
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then ftred ft rolley of balUi into the coach» 
where the ArehlMbhop was seated with his 
daughter. This proving ineffcotual, they com- 
ipanded the Prelate to oome forth, and pre- 
pare for death, judgment, and eternity. The 
old man came out of the coach, and creep- 
ing on his knees towards Hackston, said, ** I 
know you are a gentleman — you will protect 
me ?•' , 

" I will never lay a hand upon you,'' said 
Hackston, turning away from the suppliant 
One man of the party, touched with some com- 
passion, said, "Sparc his gray hairs." But 
the rest of the assassins were unmoved. One 
or two pistols were discharged at the prostrate 
Archbishop without effect ; when, conceiving, 
according to their superstitious notion, that 
their victim was possessed of a charm against 
gun-shot, they drew their swords, and killed 
faim with many wounds, dashing even his skull 
to pieces, and scooping out his brains* 

The lady, who made vain attempts to throw 
herself between her father and the swords of 
the assassins, received one or two wounds in 
the scuffie. They rifled the coaoh of such arlns 
and papers as it contained. They found some 
trinkets, which they conceived were magical ; 
and also, as they pretended, a bee in a box, 
which they concluded was a familiar spirit. 

8uch was the progress and termination of a 
Violent and wicked deed, committed by blinded 
«nd desperate men. It brought much scandal 
on the Presbyterians, iJiough unjustly; for the 
moderate persons of that persuasion, compre- 
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hending the most numerous, and by far the 
most respectable of the body, disowned so 
cruel an action, although they might be at the 
same time of opinion, that the Archbishop, 
^irho had been the cause of many men's violent 
death, merited some such conclusion to his 
own. He had some virtues, being learned, 
temperate, and living a life becoming his sta- 
tion ; but his illiberal and intolerant principles, 
and the violences which he committed to en- 
force them, were the occasion of great distress 
to Scotland, and of his own premature and 
bloody end. 

The Scottish government, which the Archbi- 
shop's death had alarmed and irritated in the 
highest degree, used the utmost exertions to 
apprehend his murderers ; and failing that, to 
disperse and subdue, by an extremity of violence 
greater than what had been hitherto employed, 
every assembly of armed Covenanters. 

All attendance upon field-conventicles was 
declared treason ; new troops were raised, and 
the strictest orders sent to the commanding 
officers to act against nonconformists with the 
utmost rigoun On the other hand, the inter- 
communed persons, now grown desperate, as- 
sembled in more numerous and better armed 
parties, and many of them showed a general 
purpose of defying and rebelling against the 
King's authority, which the moderate party 
<;ontinued to acknowledge, as being that of 
the supreme Civil Magistrate. These circum- 
stances soon led to a crisis. 

Several of the murderers of the Archbishop 
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of Saint Andrews found their way, through 
jgreat dangers, to the west of Scotland; and 
their own interest, doubtless, induced them to 
«ise such influence as they had acquired by their 
late action, to bring matters to extremity. 

Hackston, Balfour, and others, seem to have 
field council with Donald Cargill, one of the 
most noted of the preachers at conventicles, 
and particularly with Robert Hamilton, brother 
to the Laird of Prestonfield ; in consequence 
of which they appeared at the head of eighty 
liorse, ia the little bargh of Rutherglen, upon 
the 29th of May, appointed to be held as a 
holiday, on account of the Restoration of 
Charles II. They quenched the bonfires, which 
had been kindled on account of this solemnity, 
and, drawing up in order at the murket-cross, 
after prayer, and singing part of a psalm, they 
formaily catered their protest, or testimony, as 
they called it^ against the acts abolishing Pres- 
fcytery, and establishing Episcopacy, together 
nvith the other defections of the time, all of 
which they renounced and disclaimed. 

After this bravado, they affixed a copy of 
their testimony on the cross, closed their meet- 
ing with prayer, and then evacuated the town 
at th^r leisure, the individuals retiring to their 
own houses, and Hamilton harbouring the Fife 
gentlemen, that is, those who had killed the 
Archbishop. 

We have already mentioned John Graham 
of Claverhouse as a superior officer, who had 
been singularly active against the nonconform- 
ists. He was now lying in garrison at Glas^ 
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gow, and, on the first of June, drpw out hfs 
own troop of dragoons, with snch other cavalry 
• Its he could hastily add to it, and set of in quest 
of the insurgents, who had offered such a pub- 
lic affront to government. 

At Hamilton, he made prisoner John King, 
a preacher, and with him seventeen country- 
men, who were attending on his ministry ; and 
bearing of a larger assembly of insurgents who 
then were at Loudon-hill, a short distance off, 
he pushed forwar(J to that place. Here Claver 
house was opposed by a large body in point of 
numbers, but very indifferently auned, thou^ 
there were about fifty horse, toleraTbJy appoint- 
ed, as many infantry with guns, and a number 
of men armed with scythes, forks, pikes, and 
halberts. The immediate spot on which the 
parties met was called Drumclog. It is a 
boggy piece of ground, unfit for the acting of 
cavalry, and a broad drain, or ditch, seems also 
to have given the insurgents considerable ad- 
vantage. A short but warm engagement ensu- 
ed, during which Balfour, and William Cleland, 
to be afterwards mentioned, crossed the ditch 
boldly, and, outflanking the dragoons, compell- 
ed them to fly. About thirty of the defeated 
party were slain, or died of their wounds. 

An officer of the name of Graham, a kins- 
man of Claverhouse, was among the slain. His 
body, mistaken, it is reported, for that of his 
namesake, was pitifully mangled, Claver- 
house's own horse was laid open by the blow 
of a scythe, and was scarcely able to bear him 
off the field of battle. As he passed the place 
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Trhere he had left his prisonei^s. King, the 
preacher, when he beheld his captor in this 
pitiful plight, halloed out to him to stay and 
take the afternoon sermon. 

Some royalist prisoners were taken^ to 
whom quarter was given, and they were dis- 
missed. This clemency on the part of his sol- 
diers greatly disgusted Mr. Hamilton, who 
noMT assumed the command of the insurgents. 
To show a good example, he killed one of the 
defenceless captives with his. «wn hand, lenity 
beings according to his exaggerated ideas, the 
setting free t|^ brats of Babel, after they had 
been delivered into their hands, that they might 
dash them to the stones. The insurgents only 
lost five or six men ; one of whom had assisted 
at the murder of the Archbishop. 

After having gained this victory, the insur- 
gents resolved to keep the field, and take such 
future fortune as heaven should send them. 
They marched to Hamilton after the action, 
and the next day, strongly reinforced by the 
numbers which joined them on all sides, they 
proceeded to attack the town of Glasgow. 

The city was defended by Lord Ross and 
Claverhouse, with a small but regular force. 
The insurgents penetrated into the town from 
two points, one column advancing up the Gal- 
lo'wgate, the other entering by the College and 
the Wynd Head. But Claverhouse, who cona- 
manded the King's troops, had formed a barri- 
cade about the Cross, Town-house, and Tol- 
booth, so that the Whigs, in marching to the 
attack, were received with a fire which, they 
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could not sustain, from an enemy who lay siiel* 
tered and in safety. 

But although they were beaten for the pre- 
sent, the numbers of the insurgents began so 
much to increase, that Ro»s and Claverhousc 
judged it necessary to evacuate Glasgow, and 
march eastward, leaving all the west of Scot* 
land at the mercy of the rebels, whose nmnbers 
speedily amounted to five or six thousaixi mee. 
1 here were among them, however, very few 
gentlemen, or persons of influence, whose pre- 
sence might have prevented them from iaUing 
into the state of disunion td which, owing to 
the following circumstances, they were speedi- 
ly reduced. 

The discord was now at its height between 
the more moderate Presbyterians, who were 
willing to own the King's govemment under 
the condition of obtaining freedom of eon- 
science, and the more hot-headed and furious 
pavtizans, who would entertain no friendship 
or fellowship with those who owned and sup- 
ported prelacy, and who held the aeknowledf* 
ing the government, or the listening to the 
preachers who ministered by theit indulgence 
or connivance, as a foul compromising of the 
cause of Presbytery, and professed it their ob- 
ject to accomplish a complete reTolution in 
Church and State, and render the kirk as tri- 
umphant as it had been in 1640.. 

The preachers likewise differed, amongst 
themselves. Mr. John Welsh, much f*aied for 
his zeal for Presbytery, did, nevertheless, to- 
gether with Mr. David Hume, head the Mjodm* 
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rate, or, as it was called by their opponents, tlie 
JSnutian party; whilst Donald Cargill, Tho- 
HUM Douglas, and John King, espoused, with 
all ardour, the more extravagant purposes, 
which nothing short of a miracle could have 
enabled them to accomplish. These cham- 
pions of the two parties preached against each 
other from the pulpit, harangued and voted on 
different sides in councils of war, and had not 
the sense to agree, or even to adjourn their 
disputes, when they heard that the forces of 
both England and Scotland were collecting to 
march against their undisciplined army, ill- 
provided as it was with arms, and at variance 
concerning the causes which had brought them 
U> the field. 

While the insurgents were thus quarrelling 
among themselves, and incapable of taking any 
care of their common cause, the Privy Council 
ordered out the militia, and summoned to arms 
the vassals of the Crown ; many of whom, be- 
iag inclined to Presbytery, came forth with no 
small reluctance. The Highland chiefs who 
lay near the scene of action, were also ordered 
to attend the King's host with their followers. 

But when the news of the insurrection reach- 
ed London, Charles II., employing for a season 
his own good judgment, which he too often 
yielded to the management of others, seems to 
have formed an idea of conciliating the rebels, 
as well as of subduing them. For this purpose, 
he sent to Scotland, as commander-in-chief, his 
natural son, James, Duke of Monmouth, at the 
head of a large body of the royal guards. This 
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young nobleman was the King's feyoiirite, 
both from the extreme beauty of his person, 
and the amiableness of his disposition. Cfaarks 
had taken care of his fortune, by uniting him 
with the heiress of the great family of Buc- 
cleugh, whose large estates arc still enjoyed by 
their descendants. 

Wealthy, popular, and his father's favourite, 
the Duke of Monmouth had been encouraged 
to oppose his own court influence to that of the 
King's brother, the Duke of York ; and as the 
latter had declared himself a Roman Catholic, 
so Monmouth, to mark the distinction betwixt 
them, was supposed to be favourable to Pres- 
byterians, as well as dissenters of any sect, and 
was popularly called The Protestant Duke. It 
was naturally supposed that, having such in- 
clinations, he was intrusted with some powers 
favourable to the insurgents. 

These unfortunate persons having spent a 
great deal of time in debating on church pole- 
mics, and employed no part of it in disciplining 
their army, or supplying them with provisions, 
were still lying in the vicinity of the town of 
Hamilton, while numbers, despairing of iheir 
success, were every day deserting them. 

On the 31st of June, they were alarmed by 
the intelligence, that the Duke of MonmcTuth 
was advancing at the head of a well-disciplined 
army. This, did not recall them to their senses ; 
they held a council, indeed, but it was only to 
engage in a furious debate, which lasted until 
Rathillet told them his sword wa^ drawn, as 
well against those who accepted the Indul- 
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^ence, as against the curates^ and withdrew 
from the council after this dejEancey followed 
by those who professed his principles. 

The moderate party thus left to themselves^ 
drew up a Supplication to the Duke of Mon- 
mouth, and after describing their intolerable 
grievances, declared that they were willing to 
submit all controversies tc^ a free Parliament, 
and a free assembly of the Church. 

The Duke, in reply, expressed compassion 
for their condition, and a-wish to alleviate it by 
his intercession with the. King, but declared, 
they must in the interim lay down their arms. 
When they received thia messagey the insurgent 
troops were in the greatest disorder, the violent 
party having chosen this unfortunate moment 
for cashiering the officers whom they had for- 
merly chosen, and nominating others who 
bad no taint of Erastianism or Malignity ; in 
other words, no disposition to acknowledge any 
allegiance to the King; or submissicm io the ci- 
vil power. While they were thus employedf 
the tro<^ of Monmouth appeared in sight. • 

The insurgents were well posted for defence* 
They had in front the Clyde, a deep river, not 
easily fordable, and only to be crossed by Both* 
well Bridge, which gives name to the battle. 
This is, (or rather was, for though it stiU exists, 
it is now much altered,) a high, steep, and nar- 
row bridge, haying a portal, or gateway, in the 
centre, which the insurgents had shut and hart 
ricaded. ' About three hundred men were sta- 
tioned to defend this important pass, uofder 
Rathillet, Balfour, and others. They behaved 
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wellf and made a stout defence, till the soldiers 
of Monmouth forced the pass at the point of the 
bayonet. The insurgents then gare way, and 
the royal army advanced towards the main 
body, iidio, according to the historian Burnet, 
seem neither to have had the grace to submit, 
the courage to iight, nor the sense to run away. 
They stood a few minutes in doubt and confu- 
sion, their native courage and enthusiasm fro- 
sen by the sense of discord amongst themselves, 
and the sudden approach of an aitny superior 
in discipline. At length, as the artillery began 
to play upon them, and the horse and Highlan- 
ders were about to charge, they gave way wi^- 
out resistance, and dispersed like a flock of 
sheep. 

The gentle-tempered Duke of Monmouth 
gave strict orders to afford quarter to all who 
asked it, and to make pniioners, but spare lives. 
Considerable slaughter, it is said, took place, 
notwithstanding his orders, partly owing to 
die unrelenting temper of Claverhouse, who 
was burning to obtain vengeance for the defeat 
of Drumclog, and the death of his kinsman, 
who was slain there ; and partly to the fury of 
iSke English soldiers and the Scottish High- 
landers, who distinguished themselves by their 
cruelty. 

Four hmidred men were killed at the battle 
of Bothwell Bridge, and about twelve hundred 
made prisoners. These last were marched to 
Edinburgh, and imprisoned in the Greyfriars' 
Church-yard, like cattle in a pen-fold, while 
several ministers and others were selected for 
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execution. The rest, after long confinemenl 
there, and without any shelter save what they 
found in the tomhs, were dismissed, upon giv« 
ing bonds for conformity in future, and the 
more obstinate were sent as slaves to the plan- 
tations. Many of the last class were lost at 
sea. And yet, notwithstanding these disasters, 
the more remote consequences of the battle of 
Bothwell Bridge were even more cakmitoos 
than those which were direct and immediate. 

r 
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CHAP. IV. 

The Duke of Yor¥s Administration of Affairs 
in Scotland — Persecution of the Cameroni^ 
ans — The Jerviswood and Rye-House Plots 
— Death of Charles IL 

The efforts made by Monmouth obtained an 
indemnity which was ill-observed, and a limited 
indulgence which was speedily recalled; and 
instead of the healing measures which were ex- 
pected, severe inq,uisition was made into the 
conduct of the western proprietors, accused of 
favouring the insurrection, and that of the gen- 
tlemen who had failed to give attendance in the 
King's host, when assembled, to put it down. 
The excuses made for this desertion of duty 
were singular enough, being, in many cases, a 
frank confession of the defaulters' fear of dis- 
quiet from their wives, some of whom invoked 
bitter curses on their husbands, if they took 
either Jborse or man to do prejudice to the fana- 
tics who were in arms. To these excuses the 
court paid no heed, but fined the absentees 
heavily, and even threatened forfeiture of their 
lands. 

The mild influence of Monmouth in the ad- 
ministration of Scotland lasted but a short 
while ; and that of Lauderdale, though that 
nobleman was now loaded with age as well as 
obloquy, in a great measure revived, until it 
was superseded by the arrival in Scotland of 
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the Kiag's brother, and heir presumptive of the 
throne^ James Duke of York. 

We have already said that this Prince was a 
Catholic, and indeed it was his religion which 
bad occasioned his <Bxile, first to Brussels, and 
now to Scotland. The King consented to his 
brother's banishment as an unavoidable mea- 
sure, the utmost odium having been excited 

•gainst all Catholics, by the alleged discovery 
of a plot amongst the Papists, to rise upon and 
massacre the Protestants, depose the King, and 
put his brother on the throne. The whole 
structure of this story is now allowed to have 
been gross lies and forgeries, but at this period, 

■ to doubt it was to be as bad as the Papists 
themselves. The first fury of national preju- 
dice having begun to subside, James was re- 
4;alled from Brussels to Scotland, in order to be 
nearer his brother, though still at such a dis- 
tance as should not again arouse the jealousy 
of the irritable Protestants. 

The Duke. of York was of a character very 
different from his brother Charles. He had nei- 
ther.that monarch's wit nor his levity, was fond 

. of business, and capable of yielding strict at- 
tention to it, and, without being penurious, 

. might be considered as an ecbnomist. He was 
attached to his religion, with a sincerity honour- 
able to him as a man, but unhappy for him as a 

- prince, destined to reign over a Protestant peo- 
ple. He was severe even to cruelty, and nour- 
ished the same high idea of the divine right of 

. kings, and the duty of complete submission on 
ihe part of subjects, which was the original 
cause of his father's misfortunes. 
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On the Duke of York's arrival in Scotland, 
he was received with great marks of honosr 
an^ welcome by the nobles and gentry, and oc« 
cupied the palace of Holyrood, which hfid been 
long untenanted by royalty. He exerted hiio- 
self much to conciliate the affections of the 
Scottish persons of condition ; and his grave 
and lofty, yet courteous manners, suited well 
the character of a people, who, proud and re- 
served themselves, willingly pay much respect 
to the etiquette of rank, providing those entitled 
to such deference are contented to admit their 
claims to respect in return. 

The Duke of York, it is said, became aware 
of the punctilious character of the Scottish na- 
tion, from a speech of the well known Tom 
Dalziel. The duke had invited this old cavalier 
to dine in private with him, and with his 
Duchess, Mary of Este, daughter of the Duke 
of Modena. This princess chose to consider it 
as a derogation from her rank to admit a subject 
to her table, and refused to sit down to dinner 
if Dalziel should remain as a visiter. ** Madam," 
said the undismayed veteran, '^ I have dined at 
a table where your father might have stood at 
my back." He alluded to that of the Emperor 
of Germany, whom the duke of Modena must, 
if summoned, have attended as an officer of the 
household. 

The spirit of the answer is said to have de- 
termined James, while holding intercourse with 
the Scottish nobles and gentry, to exercise as 
much affability as he could command or affect, 
which, with the gravity and dignity of his man- 
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]ier«, guv^ hisugreat influence among all that 
upproaebed hb person* He paid particular at- 
tention to the chiefs of Highland clans, made 
bimsajf acquainted with their- different interests 
aad characters, and exerted himself to adjust 
and reconcile their feuds. By such means he 
aMuired among this primitive race^i alike sensi- 
;iuUe to kind treatment, and resentful of injury 
or neglect, so great an ascendancy, that it con- 
tinued to he felt in the second generation of his 
family. 

The Duke of York, a Catholic and a PrincCf 
was in hoth capacities disposed to severity 
against fanatics and insurgents ; so that his 
presence and interference in Scottish affairs 
increased the disposition to seventy against 
Presbyterians of every shade and modification. 
But it was on his return, after a short visit to 
London, during which he had ascertained that 
hie brother's affection for him was undiminish- 
ed, that be ventured to proceed to extremities 
in suppressing nonconformists. 

The doctrines promulgated by the more 
fierce and unreasonable insurgents, in their 
camp at Hamilton, were now adopted by the 
, numerous and increasing sect, who separated 
(heir cause entirely from th^t of 4he moderate 
Presl^terii^ns. These imu disowned alto- 
gether the King's authority, and that of die 
government, and renounced ^e title of all pre- 
tenders to the throne, who would not suhscribe 
to the Solemn League and Coven^t, and §|^ 
^nera according to its principles. These doe- 
Uines were chiefly enibrced by two preachers* 
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named Cargill and Ctoieron,.||^ t]Sk last of 
whom their followers assumed, or acquiredi 
the title of Cameroniiiis. '^ 

Richard Cam^ifon l^ibonred and died in a 
manner not unworthy 4>f his high pretensions, 
as the founder^of • religious sect. He continu- 
ed in opq^ resistance lifter the battle of ink- 
well Bridge ; and upon»the 22d of June, luSb, 
occu{J|d the little burgh of Sanquhar with a 
small party of armed horsemen, and- published 
a paper, or Testimony, formally disowning the 
authority of the King, and jftoclaiming that^ 
by injustice and tyranny, he had* forfeited, the 
throne. After this bold step, Cameron, being 
closely pursued, roamed through the more de- 
solate places of the country, with a few friends 
in arms, of whom Hacks ton of Rathillet, fa- 
mous for his share in the death of Archbishop 
8harpe, was the principal. 

But, upon 22d July, 1680, While laying at a 
desolate place, called Airs Moss, they were 
alarmed with the news, that Bruce of Earlshall 
was coming upon them with a superio^'^^fo/ce 
of infantry and dragoons. The Wan'QIirers 
resolved to stand their ground, and Cameron 
pronounced a prayer, in which He three times 
repeated tfle pMhetic expression, " Lord, 
spare the green *»Hd take, the ripe." He then 
addressed his folld^ers with great firmness, ex- 
horting them to Sght to the very last^ " For I 
see," he added, " heaven's gates open to re- 
vive all flich as sMi die this day." 

Rathillet divided fl^eir handful of twenty- 
three horse upon the t^o flanks of about ibrty 
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half-armed iiffMry. The soldiers approach- 
ed, and chargedTwith fur^. Cameron was kill- 
ed on the spot. Ralhifiw fought with great 
bravery, bnt was at lengfti over-powered, 
struck down, and ma<ii^ri9oner. 

In the barbarous spirit"^ it^ age, the sei- 
^ ^tt^ of Hackston was celebrated ^ a kin J of 
triumph, and all possible insult was heaned on 
the unhappy man. He was brought in* Edin- 
burgh, mounted on a horse without a saddle, 
and having his face to the tail. The head and 
l^ands of Richafd Cameron were borne before 
him on pikes. But such insults rather arouse 
than break the spirits of brave men. Hack- 
ston behaved with great courage before the 
Council. The Chancellor having upbraided 
him as a man of libertine habits, "While I 
was so," he replied, " I was acceptable to your 
lordship ; I only lost your favour when I re- • 
nounced my vices." The Archbishop's .death 
being alleged against him as a murder, he re- 
plied, ** 'that Heaven would decide which were 
th«jgfeatest murderers, himself, or those who 
sat St judgment on him.'* 

He was executed with circumstances of pro- 
tracted cruelty. Both his hands were cut off 
before execution, and his heart tffrn from his 
bosom before he t^s quilA dead. His head^ • 
with that of Cameron, waaiixed on the Nether- 
bow Port, the hands of the former being erf- 
tended, as if in the act of prayer. One of the 
enemies of his party gav0i^Camer4|Ri this tesi^ 
mony on the occasion f ** Here are the relics 
of a mai} who lived f>raying and preaching, 
%ud died praying and fighting, 
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Daniel, or Donald Cargill, took up the bwi- 
ner of the sect, whitsh had fallen from Came- 
ron's dying hand. He avouched its tenets a» 
boldly as his predecessor, and at a large con- 
yenticle of Camerohians, held in the Torwood, 
September,! 680, had the audacity to pronounce 
sentence of excommunication against the King, 
the Dttke of Yorkv the Dukes of Monmouth, 
Lauderdale, and Rothes, the Lord Advocater 
and General Dalziel. This proceeding was 
entirely uncanonical, and contrary to the rules 
of the Scottish Pre&byterian church ; but it as- 
sorted well with the uncompromising spirit of 
the Hill-men, or Cameromans, who desired nei- 
ther to give nor receive favours from those 
whom they termed (rod's enemies. 
. A high reward being put upon Cargill's head, 
he was, not long afterwards, taken by a Dum- 

' friesshire gentleman, and executed, along with 
four others, all disowning the authority of the 
King. The firmness with which tliese men 
met death, tended to confirm the good opinion 
of the spectators ; and though the Cameronian 
doctrines were too wilcl to be adopted by men 
of sense and education, yet they spread among 
the inferior ranks, and were productive of 
]nuch mischief. 

Thus, persecution, long and unsparingly ex- 

. » ercised, drove a part of an oppressed peasantry 
into wild and perilous doctrines ; dangerous, if 
a^ted upo% not ooly to the existing tyranny, 
but to any other form of government, how mo- 
derate soever. It was, -considering the frantic 
<5verity of the Privy Council, a much greater 
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Wonder that littey had not sooner stirred trp a 
spirit of deterniined-and avowed opposition to 
their government, than that snch shonW now 
have arisen. Nevertheless, hlind to experience, 
the Dnke of Yorit, who^ad now eoinpletely su- 
perseded Lauderdale in the management of the 
&eottisk affairs, continued to attempt the extir- 
pation of the CJamcronian sect^ by the very 
same violent means which had occasioned its 
formation. 

AH usuarforms of law, all the bulwarks by 
which the subjects of a country are protect- 
ed against the violence of armed power, were 
at once broken down, and officers and soldiers 
recjeived commissions not only to apprehend, 
l)ut to interrogate and punish, any persons 
whom they might suspect of fanatical princi- 
pte; and if they thought proper, they might 
put them to death upon the spot. All that was 
necessary to condemnation was, that the indi- 
Tiduals seized upon should scruple to renounce 
the Covenant — or should hesitate to admit, that 
the death of Sharpe was an act of murder— or 
should refuse to pray for the King— or to an- 
swer any other ensnaring or captious questions 
Concerning their religious principles. 

A scene of this kind is told with great sim- 
plicity and effect by one of the writers of the 
period ; and I am truly sorry that Cbverhouse, 
whom, at the time of the Revolution, we sh&ll 
find acting a heroic part, was a principal agent 
m this act of cruelty. Nor, colisidering the 
cold-blooded and savage barbarity of the deed, 
can we admit the excuse either of the orders 
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under which he acted, or of the party preju- 
dices of the time, or of the condition of the 
sufferer as a rebel and outlaw, to diminish our 
unqualified detestation of it. 

There lived at this gloomy period, at a place 
called Preshill, or Priesthill, in Lanarkshire, a 
mam named John Brown, a carrier by profes- 
sion, and 4:alled, from his' zealous religious 
principles, the Christian Carrier. This man 
had been out with the insurgents at Bothwell 
Bridge, and was for other reasons amenable to 
the cruelty of the existing laws. 

On a morning of May, 1685, Peden, one of 
the Cameronian ministers, whom Brown had 
sheltered in his house, took his leave of his 
host and his wife, repeating twice, — "Poor 
woman ! a fearful morning — a dark and misty 
mornfng !" — words which were afterwards be- 
lieved to be prophetic of calamity. Wheii 
Peden was ffone. Brown left his house with a 
spade in his hand for his ordinary labour, when 
he was suddenly surrounded and arrested by 
a band of horse, with Claverhouse at their 
head. Although the prisoner had a hesitation 
in his speech upon ordinary occasions, he an- 
swered the questions which were put to him in 
this extremity with such composure and firm- 
ness, that Claverhouse asked whether he was a 
preacher. - He was answered in the negative. 
*• If he has not preached," said Claverhouse, 
" mickle hath he prayed in his time. But be- 
take you now to your prayers for the last 
time, (addressing the sufferer,) for you shall 
presently die." 
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The poor man kneeled down and prayed 
idth zeal, and when he was touching on the 
political state of the country, and praying that 
Heaven would spare a remnant, Clarerhouse, 
interrupting him, said, " I gave you leave to 
pray, and you are preaching." " Sir," answer- 
ed the prisoner, turning towards his judge >in 
his knees, "you know nothing either of preach- 
ing or praying, if you call what I now say 
preaching;" then continued without confusion. 

When his devotions were ended, Claverhouse 
commanded him to bid good night to his wife 
and children. Brown turned towards them, 
and taking his wife by ^he hand, told her that 
the hour w^s come which he had spoken of, 
when he first asked her consent to marry him. 
The poor woman answered firmly, — " Ip this 
cause I am willing to resign you."— *^hen 
have I nothing to do save to die," he replied ; 
" and I thank God I have been in a frame to 
meet death for many years." He was shot 
dead by a party of soldiers at the end of his 
own house ; and although his wife was of a ^ 
nervous habit, and used to become sick at the 
sight of blood, she had on this occasion strength 
' enough to support the dreadful scene without 
fainting or confusion, only her eyes dlizzled 
when the carabines were fired. 

While her husband's dead body lay stretch- 
ed before him, Claverhouse asked her what 
she thought of her husband now. "I ever 
thought much of him," she replied, " and now 
more than ever." ' " It were but justice," said 
Claverhouse, " to lay thee beside him." " I 
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doubt not," shiC replied, " that if you were per- 
Biitted, your cruelty would carry you ili;at 
length. But how will you answer for this 
morauig'B work?" — "To man I can be answer- 
ablcv" said Claverhouse, " and Heaven I will 
take in my own hand." He then mounted his 
hor«eand marched, and left her with the corpse 
of her husband lying beside her, and her father- 
less infant in her arms. " She placed the child 
on the ground," says the narrative, with scrip- 
tural simplicity, "tied up the corpse's head, 
and straighted tiie limbs, and covered him with 
her plaid, and sat down and wept overliim." 

The peflsecuted and oppressed fanatics show- 
ed upon^all occasions the same undaunted firm- 
ness, nor did the women fall short of the men 
in fortitude. Two of them underwent the 
puntskment of death, by drowning; for which 
purpose they were chained to posts within the 
low-mark, and exposed to the fury of the adr 
yancing tide, while, at the same time, they 
were offered rescue from thie approaching bil- 
lows, th^ sound of which was roaring in their 
«ftrs, if they would but condescend so far as to 
say, God save the King. " Consider," said the 
well-oneaning friends around them, " it is your 
4uty to pray even for the greatest sinner.'*— 
" But we are not to do so," said the elder fe- 
male, " at the bidding of every profligate." 
Her place of execution being nearer the ad- 
vancing tide, she was first drowned ; «nd her 
)rounger companion having said something^ as if 
she desired the King's salvation, tlie bystanders 
ivould have saved her; but when she was 
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dragged out of the waves, half strangled, she 
chose to be replunged into them, rather than 
abjure the covenant. She died accordingly. 

But it was not the common people and the 

fanatics alone who were vexed and harassed 

with unreasonable oaths. Those of higher rank 

were placed in equal danger, by a test oath, of 

a complex and puzzling nature, and so far in« 

coiisistent with itself, that while, on the one 

hand, the person who took it was to profess, hia 

full belief and compliance w^h the Confession 

of Faith adopted by the Scottish Church in the 

First Parliament of King James VI. he was in 

the next clause made to acknowledge (he King* 

as supreme head of the Church ; a proposition 

entirely inconsistent with that very Confession 

which he had just recognized. Nevertheless^ 

this test was considered as a general pledge of 

loyalty to be taken by every one to whom .^ 

should foe tendered, under pain of ruinous finee, 

confiscations, and even death itself. The case 

of the Earl of Argyle was distinguished, even in 

those oppressive times, for its peculiar injustice. 

This nobleman was the son of the marquis 

who was beheaded at the commencement of 

this reign, and he himself, as we have already 

mentioned, had been placed in danger of losing 

life and lands, by a most oppressive proceeding 

on the obsolete statute of leasing-making. He 

was now subjected to a severer storm. When 

the oath wails tendered to him, as a Privy Coun- 

sellor^ he»clared he took it so far as it was 

consistfiraith itself, and with the Protestant 

reli&:ioii; 'Buch a qualification, it might have 

8* 
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been thought, was entirely blameless and un- 
exceptionable. And yet for having added this 
explanation to the oath which he was required 
to take, Argyle was thrown into prison, and 
brought to the bar as guilty of treason and 
leasing-raaking. He was found guilty, and 
sentence of death and forfeiture was pronoun- 
ced against him as a traitor* 

It has been plausibly alleged, that govern- 
ment only used this proceeding, to wring from 
the unfortunate Earl a surrender of his jurisdic- 
tion ; but, very prudently, he did not choose to 
trust his life on so precarious a tenure. He 
was one' of the few Peers who still professed 
an attachment to the Presbyterian religion; 
and the enemies who had abused the laws so 
grossly to obtain his condemnation, were suffi- 
ciently likely to use the advantage to the utter- 
iDpst* He escaped from the Castle of Edin- 
burgh, disguised in his sister's clothes, and went 
over to Holland. 

• This extravagant proceeding struck general 
terror, from its audacious violation of justice, 
while tiie gross fallacy on which it rested was 
the subject of general contempt. Even the 
children educated in George Heriot's Hospital, 
(a charity on a plan similar to that of Christ 
Church in London,) turned into ridicule the 
proceedings on this iniquitous trial. They 
voted that their yard dog was a person under 
trust, and that the test, therefore, should be 
tendered to him. Poor Watch, you may be- 
lieve, only smclled at the paper on which his 
oath was printed, and would pay no more at- 
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tentien to it. Upon this, the paper was again 
offered, havinr heen. robbed over with butter, 
-which induced the mastiff to swallow it This 
was called taking the test with a qualification, 
and the dog was adjudged to be hanged as a 
leiasing-maker, and perverter of the laws of the 
kingdom. 

The gross violence of these proceedings 
awakened resentment as well as fear. But fear 
wa» at first predominant. Upwards of thirty-six 
noblemen and gentlemen, attached to the Pres« 
by terian religion, resolved to sell their proper- 
ty in Scotland, and remove themselves to Ame^ 
rica, where they might live according to the 
dictates of their conscience. A deputation 
of their number. Lord Melville, Sir John Coch- 
rane, Baillie of Jerviswood, and others, went 
to London to prepare for this emigration. 
Here the secret was imparted to them, of an 
enterprise formed by Monmouth, Shaftesbury, 
Lord Russell, and Algernon Sidney, to alter 
the government under Charles IL : and, at all 
events, to prevent, by the most forcible means, 
the Duke of York's ascent to the throne, ia 
ease of the King's death. 

The Scottish malcontents abandoned their 
plan of emigration, to engage in this new and 
more adventurous scheme. Walter Scott, Earl 
of Tarras, brother-in-law of the Earl of Mon- 
mouth, undertook for a rising in the south of 
Scotland ; and many of his name and kindred, 
as well as other gentlemen of the Borders of 
Scotland, engaged in the plot One gentleman 
who was invited to join, excused himself, on 
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account of the ominous sound of the titles of 
two of the persons engaged. He did not, he 
said, like such words as uallowshiels and 
Haagingshaw. 

Besides the Scottish plot, and that which was 
conducted by Russell and Sidney in London, 
there were in that city some desperate men, of 
a subordinate description, who proposed to 
simplify the purpose of both the principal con- 
spiracies, by putting the king to deaUi as he 
passed by a place called the Rye-house. This 
last plot becoming public, was the means of 
defeating the others. But although Campbell 
of Cessnock, Baillie of Jerriswood, and some 
conspirators of less consequence, were arresU 
ed, the escape of most of the persons concern- 
ed, partly disappointed the revenge of the 
government. The circumstances attending 
some of these escapes were singular. 

Lprd Melville was about to come to Edin- 
burgh from his residence in Fife, and had sent 
his principal domestic, a Highlander, named 
M acArthur, to make preparations for his arri- 
val in town. The Justice-General was friendly 
to Lord Melville. He had that morning issued 
warrants for his arrest, and desired to put him 
on his guard, but durst take no steps to do so. 
Happening to see Lord Melville's valet on the 
street, he bent his eye significantly on him, and 
asked, " What are you doing here ? Get back« 
you Highland dog !" The man began to say 
he was making preparations for his master 
coming to town, when the Justice again inter- 
rupted him, saying, angrily, ** Get home, yov 
Highland dog !" and then passed on. 
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MacArthur was sensible of the dangerous 
temper of the times, and upon receiving such 
a hint, slight as it was, from such a man, he re- 
solved to go back to his master. At the Ferry 
he saw a party of the guards embarking on 
the same voyage. Making every exertion, he 
got home time enough to alarm his Lord, who 
immediately absconded, and soon after got over 
to Holland. . 

Sir Patrick Hume of Polwarth, afterwards 
Lord Marchmont, had a still more narrow es- 
cape. The party of guards sent to arrest him 
had stbpped at the house of a friend to the go- 
vernment to get refreshments, which were am- 
ply supplied to them. The lady of the house, 
who secretly favoured the Presbyterian interest, 
connected the appearance of this party, and 
the inquiries which they n^ade concerning the 
road to Polwarth Castle, with some danger 
threatened to Sir Pittrick Hume. She dared 
not write to apprize him, and still lest durst she 
trust a messenger with any verbal communica- 
tion. She therefore wrapt up a feather in a 
blank piece of paper, and sent it over the hills 
by a boy, while she detained the military party 
as long as she could, without exciting suspicion. 
In the meantime, Sir Patrick received the to- 
ken, and his acute apprehension being rendered 
yet more penetrating by a «ense of danger, he 
at once comprehended that the feather was 
meant to convey a hint to him that he should 
fly. 

Having been long peculiarly odidus to the 
government, Sir Patrick could think of no sc- 
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cure retreat above ground. A subterranean 
vault in Polwarth churchyard, being the place 
in which his ancestors were buried, seemed the 
only safe place of refuge. The sole light ad- 
mitted into this dreary cell was by a small slit 
at one end. A trusty domestic contrived to 
convey a bed and bed-clothes to this dismal 
place, and here Sir Patrick lay concealed during 
the strict search which was made for him in 
every direction. 

His daughtert Grizell Hume, then about 
eighteen years of age, was intrusted with the 
t^sk of conveying him food, which coqld be 
only brought to the vault at midnight. She 
had been bred up in the usual superstitions of 
the times, about ghosts and apparitions, bat 
the duty which she was discharging to her father 
banished all such childish fears. When she re- 
turned from her first journey, her mother asked 
her if she was not frightened in going through 
the churchyard. She answered, that she had 
felt fear for nothing except the minister's dogs, 
(the manse being nigh the church,) which had 
kept such a barking as to alarm her for a dis- 
covery. Her mother sent for the clergyman 
next morning, and by pretending i&n alarm for 
mad dogs, prevailed on him to destroy them or 
shut them up. 

But it was not enough to have a faithful mes- 
senger ; much precaution was also necessary, 
to secure secretly, and by stealth, the provi- 
sions for the unfortunate recluse, since, if the 
victuals had been taken openly, the servants 
must naturally have suspected the purpose to 
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'irbich they were to be applied. Qrizell Home 
used, therefore, to abstract from the table, 4i 
secretly as she could, a portion of the family 
dinner. Sir Patrick Hume was fond of sheep's 
head, (being a good Scotsman in all respects,) 
and Grizell, aware of her father's taste, had 
slipt into her napkin a large part of one whioh 
"was on the table, when one of her brothers, a 
boy too young to be trusted with the secret, 
bawled out, in his surprise at the disappearance 
of the sheep's head, "Mamma, look at Griyzy — ; 
"while we were supping the broth, she has.e^ten 
up all the sheep's head." 

While in this melancholy abode. Sir Patrick 
Hume's principal amusement was reading and 
reciting Buchanan's translation of the Psalms. 
After lurking in his father's tomb, and after- 
"wards in his own house, for three or four 
weeks, he at l^gth ventured abroad, and 
thBDUgh many dangei^ made his escape to Hol- 
land, like other fugitives. 

In the meantime,' Baillie of Jerviswood, 
though in a very iniirm state of health, was 
brought to that trial from which Polwarth and 
others had escaped so marvellously. This 
gentleman had been offered bis life, on condi* 
tion of /his becoming a witness against Lord 
Russeli; a proprosal :^hiiBh he rejected, with 
disdain, saying, those who Uttered it knew 
neither him nor his country. It does not ap- 
pear that there was the slightest evidence of- 
the Scottish gentlemen having any concern in 
the scheme for assassinating the King, but there 
is no doubt that they had meditated an insur; 
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rection, as the only mode of escaping the cmi- 
.M^ued persecution of the goTernment. 

When Baillie received sentence of death, he 
only replied, ''My Lords, the sentence is sharp, 
and the time is short ; hut I thank God, who 
has made me as fit to di# as you are to live.'* 
He sufiered death with the same firmness ; and 
his lady, with Roman fortitude, had the courage 
to be present at the execution. It is worthy 
of mention, that the son and heir of this gmtle- 
man afterwards married the same young lady 
who so piously supported her fodier. Sir 
Patrick Hume, while concealed in the tomb. 
No other person was executed for accessian to 
what was called the Jerriswood Plot, but 
many gentlemen were tried in absence, am 
their estates being declared forfeited, were 
bestowed on the most triolent tools of the 
government. . • 

^Upwards of two thousand individuals i i< io 
denounced outlaws, or fugitives from justice. 
.Other ]j<arsons, obnoxious to the rulers, were 
exorbitantly fined. One of these was Sir Wil- 
liam Scott of Harden, from whose third son 
your mothier is descended. This gentleman, 
in his early yeam, had been an active member 
of the Committee of Estates, but was iipw up- 
wards of seventy, afid -«fuch retired from pub- 
lic life. But his nephew, Walter, Earl of Tar- 
' ras, was deeply concerned in the Jerviswood 
plot ; more than one of Harden's sons were 
also implicated, and hence he became obnox- 
ious to the government • He attended only on 
the Indulged, that is, licensed preachers, and 
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had kept himself free of giving any offence that 
could be charged against him. The celebrat«t. 
Richard Cameron had been for some time hia*^ 
chaplain, but had been dismissed so soon as he 
declared against the Indulgence, and afiordej 
other symptoms of tlje Tiolent opinions of his 
sect. ^ 

But the Privy Council had det«raihied thai 
husbands should be made responsible for the 
penalties and fines incurred by their n^ives. 
Lady Scott of Harden had becoflie liable for so 
many transgressions of this kind, that the sum 
total, amounting to almost two thousand 
pounds, was, wiSi much diffict]4ty» limited t» 
fifteen hundred pounds, an imiftense sum for a 
#eottish gentleman of that period ; but which 
wts extorted from this aged gentleman, by im- 
prisonment in the Castle of Edinburgh. 

Whilst thesei^airs were going on in Seot- 
lUkd^ the Duke of Y^>k was suddenly recalled 
to liondon by the King, whose health began to 
fail. Monmouth, Mb favourite sob, had been » 
obliged to retire abroad, in consequeiHe of th# 
hiShAr of the Rye-house plot It was Md that 
the King still nourished a secret wish to recall 
his son, and to send the Duk^ of York back to 
Scotlajg^d. But if he medftftlfBd such a change 
of resolution, which jseeivB ncAer improbal^, 
&te left him no opportunity t«^ execute if. 

Charles II. died of a stroke of apoplexy, . 
which summoned him from the midst of a dis- 
tracted country, and a gay and luxurious courts 
on the 6th of February, 1686. 

Vol. n, 9 
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CHAP. V. . 

Invasions and Execution of Monmouth and 
Argyle — Execution o/ Rumbold, the princi- 
,ple Conspirator in the Rye-House Ploh-^ 
Imprisonment of a Body of Nonconformists 
in Dunottar Castle — Distinctions between 
the two Parties of Whig and Tory — James 
Ws Plans for the Restoration of Popery. 

When the Duke of York ascended the throne 
on the death of hb brother Charles, he assumed, 
the title of James II. of England, and James 
VII. of Scotland. His eldest daughter, Marf, 
(whom he had by his first wife,) was married to 
William, Prince of Orange, the Stadtholder or 
President of the Dutch United Provinces; a 
Prince of great wisdom, sense, and courag e^ 
distinguished by the share he had taken in 
opposing the ambition i»f France. He was 
tiow next heir to the crown of England, unless 
the Kiag, his father-in-law, should have a sur- 
viving son by his present Queen, Mary of £ste. 

It was natural to conclude, that the Prince 
of Orange viewed with the most intense interest 
the various revolutit^ns ajid changes of disposi- 
tion which took place in a kingdom where he 
possessed so deep a stake. It did not escape re- 
mark, that the Duke of Monmouth, the Earl of 
Argyle, and the various maleontents who were 
compelled to fly from Eftgland or £lcotland, 
seemed to find support, as well as refuge ia 
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Hollaiid. On this subject James made several 
renajilstrances to his son-in-law, which the 
PrtBce evaded, by alleging that a free state, like 
the Dutch republic, could not shut its ports 
afrainst fugitives, of whatever description; and 
with such excuses James was obliged to remaia 
satisfied. Nevertheless, the enemies of the 
monarch were so absolutely subdued, both in 
Scotland and England, that no prince in Europe 
seemed more firmly seated upon his throne. 

In the meanwhile, there was no relaxation in 
the oppressive measures carried on in Scotland. 
The same laws for apprehending, examining, 
and executing in the fields, were enforced with 
unrelenting severity; and as the refusal to bear 
evidence against a person accused of treason, 
was made to amount to a crime equal to treason 
itself, the lands and life of every one seemed to 
be exposed to tlK machinations of the corrupt 
niifiisl^y of an arbitrary Prince. 

To administer or receive the Covenant, or 
even to write in its defence, was declared trea^ . 
sonable, and many other delinquencies were 
screwed op to the same penaky of death and 
confiscation. Those whom the law named 
traitors were thus rendered so numerous, that 
it soemed to be impossible for the most cautious 
to avoid coming into contact with them, and 
thereby subjecting themselves to the severe 
penalties denounced on all having intercourse 
with such ^elisqueiits. This general scene of 
of^ression wouMi'it was supposed, lead to a 
universal* desire to dhtke off the yoke of James, 
shodid an opportuni^be afforded. 
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Under this conviction, the nmnerous disaf* 
fected persons who had retreated to Holhuid, 
resolved upon a double invasion of Britain, one 
part of which was to be directed^ against Eng- 
land, under command of the popular Duke of 
Monmouth, whose hopes of returning in an^ 
more peaceful fashion had been destroyed b^ 
the death of his father, Charles II. The other 
branch of the expedition was destined to invade 
Scotland, having at its head the Earl of Argyle, 
(who had been the victim of so much unjost 
persecution,) with Sir Patrick Hume, Sir John 
Cochrane, and others, the most important of 
the Scottish exiles, to assist and counsel him. 

As these Tales relate exclusively to the 
history of Scotland, I need only notice, thai 
Monmouth's share of the ufkdertaking seemed, 
for a time, to promise success. Having landed 
at L3rme in Dorsetshire, he waa joined by 
greater numbers of men than he had means of 
arming, and his rapid progress greatly alarmed 
James's government But his adherents were 
almost entirely of the lower order, whose zeal 
and cowage might be relied on, bu't who kad 
no advantages of influence from education or 
property*' 

At length the unfortunate Duke .hazarded a 
battle near Sedgmoor, in which his cavalry* 
from the treachery or cowardice of their leader. 
Lord Grey, fled, and lefi the infantry unpro- 
tected. The eturdy peasants fought with, the 
utmost resolution, until they were totally broken 
and dispersed, with great slaughter. But the 
carnage made among the unresisting fugitiyea 
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was forgolten^ in comparison with the 8i^vag« 
sad unsparing Judkial prosei^utioos which were 
afterwards carried on hefore Judge Jefferies, ^ 
natit whose, erueky wats a iM^m^ ^o Us prpfes* 
siouy and to mankind. 

Moitmouth himself had no better foi:tune than 
his unlbEtnnate, adherents. . lie. fell into the 
hands, of ^ the pursuers, and was brought pri* 
esoner to the Tower of London. He entreated 
^ to be permitted to have an interview ^ith the 
King, alleging he had something of consequence 
to diseoTer to him. But when this was at length 
granted, the unhappy Duke had nothing to tell, 
or at least told nothingt but exhausted hijcnself 
in asking mercy at the hands of his uncle, who 
bad previously determined not to grant it. 
Monmouth accordingly sufiered, death on Tow- 
,.er-hiU, amid the lai?ientations oi the common 
people, to- whom he was endeared by his vari- 
ous amiable qualities, and the beauty of his 
pei^son, which qualified hi^i-to be the delight 
and oI:nam^Ilt of a court, but Aot to be $he lib^- 
xatGff of an oppressed people. , 

While the brief tragedy of Monmouth's inva- 
0ion> defeat, and deatli, waf passing in !l^ngland, 
Argj'le's invasion of Scotland was brought to 
as unhappy a conclusion. The leaders, even 
before they left their ships, differed as to the 
course to be pursued* Argyle, a great chief- 
tain in the Highlands, was naturally disposed 
to make the principal efforts in that country 
which his friends and followers inhabited. Sir 
Patrick Hume and Sir John Cochrane, while 
they admitted that they were certain to raise 
9* 
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the elaa ef Canrpbell by following the Earl's 
eounsel, coo^imto nerertbelessy lliat this sin- 
gle clan, hovfever brave and auitteioiu, could 
not contend with Ae united stveng^ of all the 
other western tribes, who ififere hostile to Ap- 
g)ife, and personally attached to James II. 
They complained, that by landing4n the West 
Highlands, they shonld expose themselres to 
be shut up in a corner of the kingdom* wh«re 
they could expect to be joined by none 
save Argyle's immediate dependants; and 
where they must necessarily be separated frcHn 
the western provinces, in which the oppreeeed 
Corenanters had shown Uiemselves ready to 
rise, even' without the encouragement of money 
or arms, or of a number of brave gentlemen 
to command and lead them on. 

These disputes augmented, when, on landing 
in Kintyre, the Earl of Argyle raised his clan 
to the number lof about a thousand men. 
Joined to the adventurers who had embarked 
from Holland, who were about three hundred, 
^nd to other recruits, the insurgent anny might 
amount in all to fifteen hundred men, a sufficient 
number to have struck a severe Mqw before 
the ro3ral forces could have assembled together, 
if the invaders could have determined among 
themselves where to aim it. 

Argyle proposed marching to Inverary, to 
attack the Laird of Ballechan, who was lying 
there for the King with six hundred High- 
landers, waiting the support of the Marquis of 
Athole, who was at the head of several clans in 
motion towards Argyleshire. But Sir John 
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Cochraae, haring had gome ^ommanicattons in 
the westywhick premised « geirerU^ising in th«l 
country, declared tkat the main ^tbri should bo 
made in ihalqiuuler. He had a letter also^ 
from a geatleman of Lanarkshire, named ^iU 
Imm Olelaad; undertaking, that if the Marqfiis 
of Argyle would declare for the work of Reibr« 
nttUon, carried on from the y«ar 1638 to 1648, 
he should be joined)^ all the faithful Presby* 
fenans in that country. Sir John, therefore* 
demanded from Argyle a supply of men and 
ammunition,, that he might niiae the western 
ahives; and was so eager in the request, that ho 
said if nobody -would su|^>ort him, he would go 
alone with a corn4brk in his hand. 

Either project \vns hopeful, if either had been 
rapidly exeeuted^ but the loss of time in de- 
bating the question was fatal. At length the 
fvowland expedition was determined on ; and 
Argyle, witlv an army augmented to two thou* 
aand five hundred men, descended into J^nnox» 
proposing to cross the Clyde, and raise the 
Covenanters of the west country. But the. 
vnrious parties among the Presbyterians had 
already fallen into debates, whether or not 
they should own Argyle, and unite under his 
standard ^ so that, when that unhappy, and, it 
would seem* irres«>lute nobleman, had crossed 
the river Leven, near to Dumbarton, he found 
his li<tle army, without any prospect of rein- 
Ibrcement, nearly surrounded by superior force* 
of Uie King, assembling from different points* 
under the Marquis of Athole, the Duke of Gor« 
don, and the £arl of Dumbarton. 
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Argyle, pressed on all sides, proposed tor 
give battle to' the enemy; but thetoajorily of 
the council of war which he convoked were of 
opinion, that it was more advisable to ^ve'the 
eneAy the slip, and, leaving their encampment 
in ^he night, to march forGllgisgow, or for Both- 
well Bridge; and thus at the same time get 
into the country of friends, and place a large 
and unfordable river betwixt them and a supe- 
rior enemy. Lighting, therefore, numerous 
fires in the camp, as if it were s^ill occupied by 
them, Argyle and his troops commenced their 
projected manoBuvre i but a retreat is always a 
discouraging movement, a night*-march cbm-' 
monly a confused one, and the want of disci- 
pline in these hasty levies added to the general 
want of confidence and the general disord^. 
Their guides, also, vrere either treacherous or 
ignorant, for, when morning dawned on the 
dispirited insurgents, instead of finding them- 
selves near Glasgow,' they perceived they were 
much lower on the banks of the Clyde, near 
Kilpatrick. Here the leaders came to an open 
rupture. Their army broke up and separated; 
and when the unfortunate Earl; being left 
almost alone, endeavoured to take refuge in the 
house of a person i^ho had been onqe his ser- 
vant, he was positively refused admittance. 
He then crossed the Clyde, accompanied by a 
single friend, who, perceiving that they were 
pursued, had the generosity to halt and draw 
u|fion himself the attention of the party who 
followed them. This was at Inchinnan ford, 
npon the river Cart, close to Blythswopd 
House. 
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But ArgyU was not qiore safe alone than in 
company^ it wa« observed by some soldiers 
of the iiiiGUa» who were oat ia every direction, 
ihftt ihe fug^tire quitted his horse and waded 
Ibroagh the rtrer <hi foot, from which they 
argued he mimft he a person of importance, 
who was careless abont losing his horse, so 
thai he l^mself ma<le his escape. As soon, 
therefore,, sm he reaehed the bank, they fell 
npon^ him, and iholxgh he made some defencoi 
at length struck him down. As he fell he ex- 
claimed — ^Unfortunate Argyle IV Ihus ap- 
]pid8i]ig:ys caj^rs. of the importance of <^eir 
pi>lsofter> A large^fvagBieiitof rock, still called 
Ar gyle's 8t<>n^'mjujis the place where he was 

Thttftterfldnated this unfortunate expedition, 
in whieh Argyle seems to have engaged, from 
an over Mtimation both of his own consequence 
and* mititary taints, and the Lowland gentle* 
fiaen to have joined, from their imperfect 
kaowledge of the state of the country, reported 
to them by such as deeply ielt their own 
wroags,, and did not consider that the mass of 
Iheir coantrymea was overawed, as well as 
discontented. 

By way of retaliating upon this unhappy no- 
Ueman the severities e^Eercised towards Mon- 
^ose, which he isi said to have looked upon in 
triumph, the same disgraceful indignities w^re 
used towards Argyie, to which his enemy had 
been subjected. - He wlis carried up the Hi)||h- 
Street bare-hea'ded, and mounted on an unsad- 
dled horse, with the hangman preceding hii£^ 
and was thus escorted to the Tolbooth« 
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The Council debated whethenr he should be 
executed on the extravagant : sentence which 
had condemned him for a trattor and deprtmer 
of the laws, on account of his adding a qnaM- 
cation to the test, or whether it were "eot better 
to try him anew, for the undoubted treason. 
which* he had committed by thin subsequent act 
of invasion. It was resolved they should folK>W 
the first course, and hold Xrgyle as a man 
already condemned, lest, by doing otherwise, 
they should seem lo admit th^iHegalityo^ the 
£rst sentence. . > .. - 

The unfortunate Earl was: ap|M>inied fo. h^ 
beheaded by the Maiden, an kmtrumenl resemi* 
bling the Guillotine of modern France,' He 
mounted the scaffold with great firmness,- and 
embracing the engine by which he was to saffier, 
declared it the sweetest maiden he f^er kissed, 
and submitted with courage to the fatal aoeoni- 
plishment of his sentence. A^eo this noble- 
man's death is cotisider^ as the consequeDae 
of a sentence passed against him fbr presuming 
to comment upon and explain an oath which 
was self-contradictory, it can only be termed a 
Judicial murder. Upwards of twenty of the 
most considerable gentlemen of his clan were 
executed in consequenoe of having joini»d him. 
His estate was wiecsted and confiscated ; his 
brother. Lord NielvCampbell, was fi^rc^ to 
fiy to America, and his name doomed to ex- 
tirpation. - 

tiBeveral of Argyle's Lowland followers were 
also condemned to death. Amongst these was 
Richard Rumbold, an Englishman, the princU 
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pal C0n«pir4itor in what was called the Rye-* 
bouse Plot. He was a republican of the old 
stqjmpr who might haye ridden right-hand man 
to Cromwell himself. He was the* most active 
in the- scheme 'ioj assassinating the two royal 
brothers, which was to have been executed at 
his , i^rm called the. Rje-house, by one party 
£ring on the guards, ai^d another pouring their 
sbot into the King's carriage; Rumbold, who 
was to 'hedd the 'latter party, expressed some 
seruple at shooting the innocent postilion, but 
hud lio^Gompunctibn on the project, of assassi- 
nating the King and the Duke of York. 

^Escaping from England when the discovery 
took place,, this stern republican had found re- 
fuge in Holland, until he was persuaded to take 
part in Argyle's expedition. When the Scot- 
tishi leaders broke up in confusion and deserted 
^ach. other, a stranger, an^ an Englishman was 
not likely to experience much aid or attention. 
Rumbold, left to shift for. himself amid the ge- 
neral dispersion and flight, wj^s soon beset by 
a party ^f the Royalisti?,, and whilst he stoutly 
ck^ended hiinself against two men in front, 
a^.thirdcjame behind hln) with a corn- fork, put 
it jnehind his ear, and turned off his steel cap, 
leaving hi» hend, exposed; oin which Jlumbold 
exclaimed, " O cruel ctwntryman, to use me 
thus when my fa^ was to mine enemy !'^ 

He died the death of a traitor, as his share in 
the Rye-house conspiracy justly merited. IBut 
on the scaffold, Rumbold maintained the same 
undaunted coui:age he had often shown in the 
fi^ld. One of his dying observations was, 
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•'that h^ fead never ^ievetl the .generaiity of 
mankind c^mie into tfee world bridled, ai^d sad* 
dled,<aiid a few booted anS-spuried to.^iide uBOfi 
them." : .. .' V '• ■' 

Thi's inan*s death iray-^ewiirda aveR^ed <M^ 
one Mark Kerr, the <5bief t)f tlios^.lwho ,.t€!!BlL 
hini, who was in«rd€jr«J^befi3rr^ hi* O^'* door, 
by tvvo young men ctlKng themselTej? IR^tini- 
bold'^Tsons, who ripped out h«» b:JBlu»t-, iii imi- 
tatio n qf whjaf their fa Cher .]bad sirred 911 . the 
scaffold. Tbtls (Joes crime begppt^ cnrne^ «nd 
cruelty engphder cruelty* T^e actors in ibis 
bloody dee4 m^de their 'esea|ic, nol w fimch-as 
a dbgbayiii|f at iheav ' ' - , *^ i . 

Before quhti»gtlje;;8abj^Ct (^ Af gyle V rebel- 
lion, I may rneii tiob a specif ^f oppi^iskHi jm^- 
tised on the nonconformrst*, of a JiftUirje ^^c^^i- 
ent frctoi 'those 1 Kftye already mesitioiied' 
Wheh tbe alarm of inVasio^ acoi^^K' it. VM 
resolved by the Privy CotincS^ tbqf^.l^i soeb 
personis 2^5 were in pmon on ac^^ooiU ^ reli* 
gion should be sent tdube noYtb, lor their so^te 
safe custody. After, a tliilsoBiie^ ttfar<^, . ren- 
dered bitter *by want "of food a^'-acoottuaocb- 
tion,, as w^l as by the ^-wlkrjr jif the p^ien, 
who iiisulted with ridicuk>t)s ti)fi«8 ft istipp^x- 
sons who/held their mkisii^elBy to b^^sifif^), the 
Wanderers, to the tiumW of a iivi>ch*e€( imd 
sixty persons,, of , whom tbere w«rc je^voial 
womten, and evert some 'child^ett^ .reached the 
phce of their destination. Thlts proyi^d tqibe 
the Castle of Dunottar, ^a strong fortress, ali^Mt 
surrounded by the Germaipi Oo«an> the saiBie in 
iJ^hich, a« \ have told ycHij'.the Regailia gf Sept- 
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land were preserved for some time. Here they 
were without distinction packed into a large 
dnngeon, having a window open to the sea, hut 
in front of a huge precipice. They were nei- 
ther alloi^ed hedding nor provisions, excepting 
what they bought, and were treated by their 
keepers with the utmost rigour. « 

The walls of this place, still called the Whigs' 
Vault, bear token to the severities inflicted on 
those unhappy persons. There are, in parti- 
cular, a number of apertures cut in the wall 
about a man's height, and it was the custom, 
when such was the jailor's pleasure, that i^ny 
prisoner who was accounted refractory, should 
be obliged to stand up with his arms extended* 
and his fingers secured by wedges in the cre- 
vices I have described. It appears that some 
of these apertures or crevices, which are lower 
than the others, have been intended for women, 
and even for children. 

In this cruel confinement many died, BOtae 
were deprived of the use of dieir Kmbs by 
rheumatism and other diseases, and several lost 
their lives by desperate attempts to descend 
from the precipice on which the castle Is 
founded. Some who actually escaped by de* 
scending the rocks, were retaken, and for the 
attempt so cruelly tortured, by lighted matches 
tied between their fingers, tiiat seteral were 
mutilated, and others died of the mflammatioii 
which ensued. 

llie survivors, after enduring this horrid 
imprisonment for six weeks or two monthur, 
had the test offered to them. Those wh(>f 

Vol,, n. 10 
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overcome by bodily anguish, and the hopeless 
misery of their condition, agreed to take this 
engagement, were « discharged, and the others 
transported to the plantations. A tombstone in 
Dunottar churchyard, still preserves the names 
of those who died in this cruel captivity, in the 
various modes we have mentioned. 

The failure of the invasions of Monmouth 
and Argyle, with the revenge which had be«i 
taken on their unfortunate leaders, was by 
James, in his triumph, recorded by two medah 
struck for the occasion, which bore on one side 

' two severed heads, on the other two headless 
trunks, a device as inhuman as the proceedings 
by which these advantages had been followed 
up, and the royjal vengeance unsparingly exe- 
cuted. 

The part of the nation which inclined to sup- 
port the side of the King in all political discus- 
sions, now obtained a complete superiority 
over the rest They were known by the name 
of Tories, an appellation borrowed from Ire- 
land, where the irregular and desultory i>and8, 
which maintained a sort of skirmishing warfare 
after Cromwell had suppressed every national 

:and united effort, were so called. Like the 
opposite term of Whig, Tory was at first used 
as an epithet of scorn and ridicule, and both 
were at length adopted as party distinctions, 
coming in place of those which had been used 
during the Civil War ; the word Tory super- 
seding the term of Cavalier, and Whig being 
applied instead of Roundhead. 
The same terms of distinction have descended 
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to our time, as expressing the outlines of the 
two political parties who divide the Houses 
of Parliament, and, viewed politically, the 
whole mass pf the community. A man who 
considers that, in the general view of the eon* 
8titi|tion, the monarchical power is in danger 
of being undermined by the popular branches^ 
a9d who therefore supports the Crown in ordi- 
nary 4cases of dispute, is a Tory ; while one who 
conceives the power of the Crown to be more 
Hkely to encroach upon the liberties of the 
people, throws his weight and influence into 
the popular scale, and is called a Whig. 

Either of these opinions may be honourably 
and conscientiously maintained by the parfy , 
whom reflection or education has led to adopt 
it ; and the existence of two such parties, op- 
posing each other with reason and moderation, 
and by constitutional means on13^ is the sure 
mode of preventing aggression, eiUfer on the 
rights of the Crown or on the privileges of tl^e 
people, and of keeping the constitution itself 
inviolate ; as the stays and rigging of a vessel 
straining against each other in opposite direc- 
tions, tend to keep the ship's mast upright in 
its place. But as it is natural for men to drive 
favourite opinions into extremes, it has fre- 
quently happened, that the Whigs, or the more 
violent part of that faction, have entertained 
opinions which tended towards democracy ; 
and that the Tories, on the other hand, indulg- 
ing in opposite prejudices, have endangered 
the constitution by their tendency towards al^ 
solute rule. 
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ThuSf in the great Ciyil War, the friends to 
popular freedom began their opposition to 
Charles I., in the laudable desire to regain the 
full extent of constitutional liberty, but could 
not bring the war to a conclusion'until the mo-, 
narchy was totally overthrown, and liberty 
overwhelmed in the ruins. In like manner, 
the Tories of Charles II. and James II's. lime, 
remembering the fatal issue of the civil wars, 
adopted the opposite and equally mistftken 
opinion, that no check could be opposed to the 
will of the sovereign^ without danger of over- 
throwing the throne, and by their unlimited 
desire to enlarge the prerogative of the Crown, 
they not only endangered the national liberty, 
'but conducted the deluded sovereign to Us 
ruin. 

When, therefore, we speak of any particu* 
lar measure adopted by ibe Whigs or Tories, 
it would be very rash to consider it as deserv- 
ing of censure or applause, merely on account 
of its having ori^nated with the one or the 
qther of these parties. On the contrary, its 
real merits can only be soundly estimated 
when we have attentively considered its pur- 
pose and effect, compart with the general 
spirit of the constitution, and with the exi- 
gencies of the times when it was brought for- 
irard. 

1^ Diiring the whole of Charles the Second's 
reign, a violent struggle had been continued 
between the Whigs and the Tories, in the 
course of which Roth parties acted with a fori- 
OHS animosity, <which admitted of no scn^qple 
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concerning the means to be resorted to for an- 
noying their adversaries. The Whig party 
had availed themselves of that detestable im* 
postiure called the Popish Plot, to throw upon 
the Tories the guilt of an attempt to massacre 
the Protestants, and bring England back to the 
Catholic faith by the sword. Under this pretext 
they shed no small quantity of innocent blood. 

The Tories regained a decided ascendency, 
by the discovery of the Rye-house Plot, an 
atrocious enterprise, at which men's minds 
revolted, and which the court artfully im- 
proved, by confounding the more moderate 
schemes laid by Monmouth, Lord Russell, 
and others, for obtaining some relief from the 
oppressive and unconstitutional measures of 
the court, with the bloody measures against the 
King's person,* which Rumbold and other des- 
perate men had meditated. The general hatred 
inspired by the latter enterprise, excited a wide 
spread clamour against the conspirators, and 
the Tories in their turn becaipe the instruments 
of sacrificing, on account of a conspiracy of 
which they were ignorant. Lord Russell and 
Algernon Sidney, two mea whose names, for 
free and «ourageoud sentiments, will live for 
ever in history. 

The prejudice against the Whigs had not 
subsided, when James ascended the throne, 
and the terrible mode in which the invasion of 
Monmouth was suppressed and punished, if it 
excited compassion for the sufferers, spread, at 
the same time, general dread of the govern- 
ment. In these circumstances, the whole pow* 
10» 
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eri9 of the state seemed about to be sittrendered 
to the King, without even a recoUectioii of the 
value of national liberty, or of die blood 
which had been spent in its defence. 

The danger was the greater, that a large 
proportion of the national clergy were eztra- 
▼agant Royalists, who had adopted maxims ut- 
terly inconsistent with freedom* and with the 
yery essence of the British constitution. They 
contended that the right of kings flowed from 
God, and that diey were responsible to Him 
OD^ for the manner in which they exercised 
it ; that no imsconduet however gross, im> op- 
pression however unjust, gave the subject any 
right U> de(^id his person or his property 
against the tiolence of the sovereign, and that 
any attempt at resistance, however provoked, 
was contrary alike to religion and to law, and 
Hable to pmiishment in tlus world as treason 
or sedition, and in diat which is to come to eter- 
nal condemnation, as foes of the prince whom 
Heaven had made their anointed sovereign. 

Such 'were die base and slavish maxims into 
which, many wise, good, and learned men were 
hurris4 ^m the recollection of the horrors of 
einl war> the death of Chftrles I., and the de- 
fitroction of the Hierarchy ; and thus do mfli 
endeavour to iKToid die repetition of one ckiss 
of crimes and errors, by rushing into extresMi 



James IL was uncjpiesliottably desiroo^ uf 
power ; yet such was the readiness with whiek 
courts of justice j^aced at his feet the pencma 
iod. property of his sul^ects, and aogreatilM 
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zeal witlft which many of the clergy were dis* 
posed to exalt his authority into sonfiething of a 
saered character, accountable for his actions to 
Heajien alone, that it must have seemed impos- 
sible Tor him to form any demand for an exten* 
sion of authority which would not hare been 
leadily conceded to him, on the slightest hint 
of his pleasure. But it was the misfortune of 
this monarch to conceive,»that the same sophis- 
try by which divines and lawyers placed the 
property and personal freedom of his subjects 
at Ms imlimited disposal^ ext^ided his power 
over the freedom of their consciences also. , 

We have often repeated, that James was him* 
self a Roman, CathoHc ; and, as a sincere pro* 
fessor of that faith, he was not oily dii^sed, 
but bound, as far as possible, to bring others 
into the pale of the church, beyond which, ac- 
cording to the Popish belief, there is no salva- 
tion. He might also flatter himself^ that the 
indulgences of a life which had been in some 
respects irregular, might be obliterated and 
atoned for by the great and important ierviee 
of ending the Northern heresy. 

To JamesU sanguine hipes, there appeared 
at this time a greater chance of so import^t a 
change being accomplished than at any former 
period. His own power, if he ipas to trust the 
e^ressions^ of the predominant party in the 
state, wa^ at least as extensive otew tfa^e bodies 
and minds of |uif subjects as that of the Tudor 
£[^mily, under whose d3masty the reUgion of 
England fonr time» changed its^foim, attbe wil) 
and pleawre of the sovereign. James »j|fh% 
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therefore, flatter himself, that as Henry VIII. 
by his sole fiat detached England from the 
Pope, and assumed in his own person the- 
office of Head of the Church, so a submigsire 
clergy, and a willing people, might, at a similar 
expression of the present sovereign's will and 
pleasure* return again under the dominion of 
the Holy Father, when they beheld their 
prince surrender to him, as a usurpation, the 
right of supremacy which his predecessors had 
seized upon. 

But there was a fallacy in this reasoning. 
The Reformation presented to the English na- 
tion advantages both spiritual and temporal, of 
which they must necessarily be deprived, by a 
reconciliation with Rome. The former revo- 
lution was a calling from darkness into light, 
from ignorance into knowledge, from the bon- 
dage of priestcraft into freedom ; and a man- 
date of Henry VIII., recommending a change 
fraught with such advantages, was sure to be 
promptly obeyed. The purpose of James, on 
the (jontrary, went to restore \he ignorance of 
the dark ages, to lock up the Scriptures from 
the use of laymen, to bring back observances 
and articles of faith which were the offspring 
of superstitious credulity, and which the in- 
creasing knowiedge^f more than a century had 
taught men to despise. 

Neither woiild a reconciliation with Rome 
have been more favourable to those, who look- 
ed to a cl^ange of religion only as the means of 
obtaining temporal advantageis. The acqui- 
^scienee of the nobility in the Refonnation had 
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been easily purchased by the spoibi of the 
church-property; but their descendants, tho 
present possessors, would have every reason 
to apprehend, that a return to the Catholic re* 
ligion might be cemented by a^^jesumptioii of 
the church lands, which had beeh confiscated 
at the Reformation. V 

Thus the alteration which James proposed 
to accomplish in the national religion, was a 
task as different from that effected by Henry 
VIII., as is that of pushing a stone up Mil, firom 
assisting its natural impulse by rolling it down« 
wards. Similar streng& may indeed be applied 
in both cases, but the result of the two attempts 
must be materially different. This distinction 
James did not perceive ; and he perserered in 
his rash attempt, in an evil hour for his own 
power, but a fortunate one for the freedom of 
his subjects, who, being called on to struggle 
for their religion, re«asserted their half-surren- 
dered liberiQr, as the only mode by which they 
eould obtain effectual means of resistance. 
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CHAP. VI. 

Attempts of J4tm€s IL to annul the Test Act 
4md Penal Statutes against Roman Catho- 
lics — proclamation annulling the Oath of 
Supremacy and Test — continued Efforts 
to introduce the Catholic Ascendancy — At- 
tempted Invasion of the Rights of the Uni- 
versities^—ProseciUion of the Bishops — 
Views of the Prince of Orange — how modi- 
fied by the Birth of the Prince 6f Wales — 
bvoasion of the Prince of Orange — Flight 
of James-^TKe throne of England settled 
upon William and Mary. 

In attemptiiig the rash plan, which doubtless 
had for its object the establishment of the Ca- 
tholic religion in his dominions, James II., in 
his speech to the first English Parliament after 
Monmouth's defeat, acquainted them with his 
intentions in two particulars, both highly 
alarming in the existing temper of the public. 
The first was, that having seen, he said, from 
the example of th^ last rebellion, that th^ mih- 
tia were not adequate to maintain the defence 
of the kingdom, it was the King's purpose in 
future to maintain a body of regular troops, 
for whose pay he requested the House of Com- 
mons would make provision. 

The second point was no less ominous. The 
'King desired, that no man would take excep- 
tions if he employed some officers in the anpy 
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who were not qualified according to the Te&t 
Act. " They were persons,'* fe said, " well 
known to him ; and having had the benefit of 
their assistance in a time of need and danger, 
he was determined neither to expose them to 
disgrace, nor {limself to the want of their ser- 
vices on -a future occasion." 

To understand what this alluded to, you must 
be informed that the Test Act waff contrived to 
exclude all persons from offices of public trust, 
comniissions in the army, and the like, who 
should not previously take the test o^ith, de- 
claring themselves Protestants, according to 
the Church of England. King James's speech 
from the throne, therefore, intimated that he 
intended to maintain a standing military force, 
and that it was his purpose to officer these in a 
great measure with Papists, whom he designed 
thus to employ, although they could not take 
the test. 

Both these suspicious and exceptionable 
measures being so bluntly announced, created 
great alarm. When it was moved in the House 
of Lords, that thanks be returned for the 
, King's speech. Lord Halifax said, that thanks 
were indeed due to His Majesty, but it was t>e- 
cause he had frankly let them see the point he 
aimed at. In the House of Commons, the re- 
ception of the speech was more markedly unfa- 
vourable ; and an address was voted, repre- 
senting that the Papist officers lay under disa- 
bilities, which could only be removed by act of ^ 
Parliament 

This intimation was ill received by the King 
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in his turn, who expressed himself displeased at 
the implied jealousy of his purposes. The 
House remained in profound mlence for some 
time, until Mr. Cook stood up and said, '*I hope 
we are all Englishmen, an4 not to he fright- 
ened out of our duty hy a few hard words." 
This was considered as censurable langnaee, 
and the gentleman who used it was sent to uie 
Tower. The King presently afterwards pro- 
rogued the Parliament, which never met again 
during the short remainder of his reigti. 

Highly exasperated and disappointed at tfie 
unexpected and unfavourable reception which 
his propositions in favour of the Roman Catho- 
lics had received frfm the English Parliament, 
James determined that the legislature of Scot- 
land, which till now had studied to fulfil, and 
even anticipate his slightest wishes, should 
show their southern neighbours, in this in- 
stance alio, the example of submission to die 
will of their sovereign. 

In order to induce them, and particularly the 
rept^esentatives of the burfhs, to consent with- 
fput hesitation, he promised a free intercourse 
of .trade with England, and an ample indemnity* 
for all past offences ; measures which he justly 
regarded as essential to the welfare of Sicodand* 
But these mqst desirable favours were cloflrged 
by a request, that the penal laws shoidd be 
abolished, and the test withdrawn. The Scot- 
tish Parliament, hitherto so submissive, were 
• alarmed at this proposal, which, although it 
commenced only by putting Popery on a level 
with the established religion, was likelyt they 
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thought, to end m pverturoing the .Reformed 
doctrines, and replacing those of the Church 
of Rome. 

It is true that the Scottish penal laws re* 
specting the Roman Catholics were of the 
most severe and harsh character. The puffish* 
ments for assisting at the celehration of the 
mass, were, for the first offence, confiscation 
and corporal punishment; for the second, han- 
'ishment; and to the third, the pains of treascm 
were annexed. These tyrannical laws had been 
introduced at a violent ^riod, when those who 
had just shaken off the yoke of Popery were 
desirous to prevent, by every means, the 
slightest chance of its^ b^ag again imposed on 
them ; and when, being irritated by the recol- 
lection of the severities inflicted by the Roman 
Catholics on those whom they termed heretics, . 
the Protestants were naturally "* disposed to 
retaliate upon the sect by whom they had been 
practised. 

But although little could be said in defence 
of these laws, when the Catholics were redseed 
to a submissive state, the greater pArt by far of 
the people of Scotland desired that they should 
continue to exist, as a defence to the Reformed 
religion, in case the Papists should again at- 
tempt to recover their ascendency. .They 
urged, that, while the Catholics remained quiet, 
there had been no recent instance of the penal 
laws being executed against them, and that 
therefore, since they were already Hk actual en- 
joyment of absolute freedom of conscience, the 
only purpose of the proposed abolition of the 
Vol. II. 11 
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penal laws must be, to bring tlte Catholics for- 
ward into public situations, as the favoured 
ministers of the King, and professing the flame 
religion with his Majesty. 

Then, in respect of the test oath, men re- 
membered that it had been ^e contrivance of 
James himself; deeined so sacred, that Argyle 
had been condemned to death foii* even slightly 
qualifying it ; and declared so necessary to the 
safety, nay, existence of the Ejpiscopal Chmrch 
of Scotland, that it was forced upon Presbyte- 
rians at the sword^s point The Protestants, 
therefore, of every description, were terrified 
at the test's being dispensed with in the case of 
the Roman Catholics, who, supported as they 
were by the King's favour, were justly to be 
regarded as the most formidable enemies of aD 
whom they termed heretics. 

The^ consequence of all this reasoning was, 
that the Episcopal party in Scotland, who had 
hitherto complied with every measure which 
James had proposed, now stopped short in 
their career, and would no longer keep pace 
-with his wishes.^ He could get no answer from 
the Scottish Parliament, excepting the ambi- 
guous expression^ that they would do as much 
for the relief of the Catholics tfts their GGm- 
sciences would permit 

But James, although he applied to Parlia- 
ment in the first instance, had secretly formed 
the resolution of taking away the effect of the 
penal laws, and removing the Test Act, by bis 
own royalprerogative ; not regarding the ha- 
tred and jealousy which he was svte to excite, 
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by a course of conduct offensive at once to the 
liberties of his subjects, and threatening the 
s^bility of the reformed religion. 

The pretence on which this stretch of his 
royal prerogative was exer^d, was very slen- 
der. The right had been claimed, and occasion- 
ally exercised, by the Kings of England, of 
dispensing with penal statutes in such individu- 
al cases as might require exception or indul- 
gence. This right somewhat resembled the 
Crown's power of pardoning criminals whom 
the law has adjudged to death ; but, like the 
power of pardon, the dispensing privilege 
could only be considered as extending to pecu- 
liar cases. So that when the King pretended to 
suspend the effect of the penal laws in all in- 
stances whatsoever, it was just as if^ because in 
possession of the power of pardoning a man 
convicted of murder, he had claimed the Tight to 
pronounce that murder should in no case be 
held a capital crime. This reasoning was un- 
deniable. 

Nevertheless, at the risk of all the disaffec- 
tion which such conduct was certain to excite, 
James was rash enough to put forth a royal 
proclamation, in which, by his own authority, 
he dispensed at once with all the penal laws 
affecting Catholics, and annulled the oath of 
Supremacy and the Test, so that a Catholic be- 
came as capable of public eniployment as a Pro- 
testant. At the same time, to maintain some 
appearance of imjiartiality, an indulgence was 
granted to moderate Presbyterians, while the 
laws against the conventicles which met in arms» 
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and in the open fields, were confirmed and 
enforced. 

In this arbitrary and violent proeeeding, 
James was chiefly directed by a few Catholic 
counsellors, none of whom had much reputa- 
tion for telent, while most of them were in* 
spited hf a misjudging zeal for their religion, 
and dreamt they saw the restoration of Popeiy 
at hand. To these must be added two or three 
statesmen, who, being originally Protestants, 
had adopted the Catholic religion in compli- 
ance with the wishes of the King. 

From these men, who had sacrificed con- 
science and decency to court fiivourv the yeiy 
worst advice was to be apprehended, since they 
were sure to assert to extremity the character 
which they had adopted on the ground of self- 
interest. Such a minister was the Earl of Perth, 
Chancellor of Scotland, who served the King's 
pleasure to the uttermost in that kingdom ; m 
such, too, was the far more able and dangerous 
Earl of Sunderland in England, who under the 
guise of iJie most obsequious obedience to the 
King's pleasure, made it his study to drive 
James on to the most extravagant measures, 
with the secret resolution of deserting him as 
soon as he shbuld ^ee him in danger of perish- 
ing by means of the tempest which he had en- 
couraged him wantonly to provoke. 

The sincerity of those converts who change 
their faith ata moment when favour and power 
can be obtained by the exchange, must always 
be doubtful ; and no character inspires more 
contempt, than that of an apostate who deserts 
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his religion for lore of gain. Not, howerer, 
listening to t^ese obvious considerations, the 
King seemed to press on thje conversion of his 
subjects to the Roman Catholic faith, without 
observing that each proselyte, by the fact of 
becoming so, was rendered generally contemp- 
tible, and lost any influence he might have for- 
merly possessed. 

Indeed, the King's rage for making converts 
was driven to such a height by his obsequious 
ministers, that an ignorant negro, the servant 
or slave of one ReiS, a mountebank, was pub^ 
licly baptized after the Catholic ritual upon a 
stage in the High Street of Edinburgh, and 
christened James, in honour, it was said, of the 
Lord Chancellor James £arl of Perth, King' 
James himself, and the Apostle James. 

While the King was deserted by his old 
friends and allies of the Episcopal Church, he 
probably expected thai his enemies the Pres- 
byterians would have been conciliated by the 
unexpected lenity which they experienced. 
To bring this, about, the indulgence was gradu- 
ally extended, until it comprehended almost a 
toUl abrogation of all the oppressive laws re- 
specting fanatics and conventicles, the Camero- 
nians alone being excepted, who disowned the 
King's authority. But the Protestant noncon- 
formists, being wise enough to penetrate into 
the schemes of the Prince, remained determin- 
ed not to form a union with the Catholics, 6r to 
believe that the King had any other object in 
view than the destruction of Protestaiits of 
every description. 
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Some ministers, indeed, received the tolera- 
tion with thanks and flattery; and several Pres- 
byterians of rank accepted offices under govem- 

' ment in the room of Episcopalian^ who had 
resigned rather than acquiesce in the dispensa- 
tion of the penal laws. But, to use their own 
expressions, the more clear-sighted Presbyte- 
rians plainly saw that they had been- less ag- 
grieved with the wounds, stabs, and strokes, 
which the church had formerly received, than 
by tfiis pretended Indulgence, which they 
Bkened to the cruel courtesy of Joab, who 
ffave a salute to Abner, while at the same time 
he stabbed him under the fifth rib. 

, This was openly maintained bf one large 
party. among, the Presbyterians, while the more 
moderate admitted, that indeed Heaven had 
made the King its instrum^it to procure some 
advantage to the church ; but that as they were 
convinced the favoi:ir shown to them was not 
^ce^e, but bestowed'with the purpose of dis- 
uniting Protestants amongst themselves, they 
owed him little gratitude for that which he be- 
stowed, not from any good will to them* but to 
•further his own purposes. 

These discords between the King and .his 
former friends in Scotland occasioned many 
■eh||nges in the administration of the country. 

• The Duke of Queensberry, who had succeeded 
Lauderdale in' his unlimited authority, and had 
shown the same disposition to gratify the Kinr 
upon all former occasions, was now disgraced 
on' account of his .reluctance to assent to the 
nsh measures adopted in favour of the Gatbo 
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lies. Perth, and Melfort, the last also a convert 
to the Catholic faith were placed at the head of 
the administration. 

On the other hand, Sir George MacKenzie, 
long King's Advocate, and so severe against 
the Covenanters that he received the name of 
the Bloody MacKenzie, refused to countenance 
the revoeation of the penal laws, and was, like 
Queensberry, deprived of his ofllce. Sir James 
Stewart of Goodtrees, named in his steady was 
a Presbyterian of the more rigid sort, such ai 
were usually called fanatics. 

Judges were also created from the same op^ 
pressed party. But none of the nonconfor- 
mists so promoted, however gratified wilth thi^ 
own advanc^ient, either f9rgot the severity 
with idiich their sect had been tretted, through 
the«xpre^s interference and influence bf James, 
or gave the infatuated monarch credit for sin- 
cerity in his apparent chftng« of disposition 
towards them. . ^ * 

Insensible to the general loss of his Meiids 
and partisans, James proceeded tQ.press the ex- 
ercise of his dispensing power. By a new or- 
der from court, the most ridiculous and irrita' 
ting that could well be imagined, all pinions 
in civil employment, without exception, were 
ordered to lay down their offices, and resjimS 
them again by a new commission, without^ 
taking the test ; which reassumption, being 8& 
-act done against the existing laws, they were 
required instantly to wipe out, by takiitg out a 
remission from the Crown, for obeying the 
f oyal command. <^And it was declared, tliftt 
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such as did not obtain sudi a remission, should 
be afterwards incapable of pardon, and subject- 
ed to all the penalties of not having taken the 
test. 

Thus, the King laid his commands upon his 
subjects to break one of the standing laws of 
the kingdom, and then stood prepared to en- 
force against them the penalty which they had 
incurred, (a penalty due to the Crown itself,) 
unless they consented to shelter themselves by 
accepting a pardon from the King for a crime 
which they had committed by his order, and 
thus far acknowledge his illegal power to sus- 
pend the laws, in this manner, it was expect- 
ed that all official persons would be compelled 
personally to act under and acknowledge the 
King's power of dispensing with the constitu- 
tion. 

In England, the same course of niisgovem* 
ment was so openly pursued, that no iroom was 
Itfft the people td^doubt that James designed to 
imitate the conduct of his friend and aUy, 
Louis XIV. of France, in the usurpation of 
despotie power over the bodies and consciences 
of his subjects. It was just about this time that 
the French monarch revoked the toleration 
which had been granted by Henry IV. to the 
French Protestants, and forced upwards of half 
a million of his subjects, ofiendinr in nothing 
excepting their worshipping God after the 
Protestant manner, into exile from their native 
country. Many thousands of these persecuted 
men found refuge in Great Britain, and by Ae 
Mcounts they gave of the bjusticeand cmsilty 
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with which they had been treated, . increased 
the general hatred and dread of the Cadiolic. 
religion, and, in consequence, the public jea* 
lousy of a Prince who was the bigoted follower 
of its tenets. 

But James was totally blind to the dangerous 
precipice on which he stood, and imagined that 
the murmurs of the people might be suppress- 
ed by the large standing army which he main- 
tained, a considerable part of which, in order 
to orerawe the city of London, lay encamped 
at Hounslow- Heath. 

To be still more assured of the fidelity of 
his army, the King was desirous to introduce 
amongst them a number of Catholic officers* 
and also to convert as many of the soldiers as 
possible to that religion. But even among a 
set o{ men; who from their habits are the most 
disposed to obedience, and perhaps the most 
indifferent about religious distinctions, the 
name of Papist was odious ; and the few sol- 
diery who embraced that persuasion were treat- 
ed by their comrades with ridicule and. con- 
tempt. -» 

In a word, any prince less obstinate and 
bigoted than James, might easily have seen 
that the army would not become his instrument 
in altering the law^ and religion of the country. 
But he proceeded, with the most reckless in- 
difference, to provoke a struggle, which it was 
plain must be maintained against the universal 
sentiments of his subjects. He had the folly not 
only to set up the Catholic worship in his royal 
eh^ei, with the greatest pomp ^nd publicity, 
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but to send an ambasBador, Lord Caetlemaine, 
to the Pope, to ihyite his Holiness to counte* 
nanee his proceedings, by affording him the 
presenee of a nunoio from the See of Rome. 

Such a communication was, by the ]aw of 
England, an act of high treason, and excited 
the deepest resentment in England, while 
abroad it was rather ridiculed than applauded. 
Even the Pope himself afforded the bigoted 
monarch very little countenance in his under- 
taking, being probably of opinion that James's 
moTements were too violent to be secure. His 
Holiness was also on indifferent terms 'with 
liouis XIV., of whom James was a faithful ally, 
and, on the whole, the Pope was so little dis- 
posed to sympathise with the imprudent efforts 
of the English Monarch in favour of the Catho- 
lic religion, that he contrived to evade every 
attempt of Lord Castlemaine to enter uppn 
business, by affecting a violent fit -of couglUng 
wheivever the conversation took that turn. Yet 
even this coldness, on the part of one necessa- 
rily so partial to his views^ and so intimately 
€onceril0d in the issue of his attempt, did not 
ehill the insane seal of the English monarch. 

To attain his purpose with some degree of 
grace from Parliament, which; though he af- 
fected to despise iu he was still desirous of con- 
ciliating, the King took the most unconstitii- 
tional measures to influence the members of 
both houses. One mode was l>y admitting in- 
dividuals to private audiences, called Gloset- 
ings, and using all the personal arguments, 
promises, and threats, which his situation ena- 
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bled him to enforce, for the purpose of indm- 
eing the members to comply with his yiews* 
He extorted also» from many of the royfl 
burghs, both in England and Scotland, the snr* 
render of their charters, and substituted others 
which placed the nomination of their repre- 
sentatives to Parliament in the hands of the 
Crown ; and he persisted obstinately in re* 
moving Protestants from all offices of honour 
and trust in the government, and in filling their 
situations with Papists. Even his own bro- 
thers-in-lawt the Earls of Clarendon and Ro- 
chester, were disgraced, or at least dismissed 
from their employments, because they would 
not sacrifice their religious principle^ to the 
King*s arguments and promises. 

Amid so many subjects of jealousy, all uni- 
ting to show, that it was the purpose of the 
King to assume arbitrary power, and by the 
force of tyranny over the rights and lives of 
his subjects, to achieve a change in the nation- 
al religion, those qperationr which immediate- 
ly affected the church, were the objects of pe- 
culiar attention. 

As early in his unhappy career as 1686, the 
year following that of his accession to the 
throne, James had ventured to re-establish one 
of the most obnoxious institutions in his fa- 
cer's reign, namely, the Court of High Ec- 
clesiastical Commission, for trying all offences 
of the clergy. This oppressive and vexatious 
judicature had been abolished in Charles the 
First's time, along with the Star-Chamber, and 
it was declared by act of Parliiament that it 
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should never be again erected. Yet the King« 
in spite of experience and of law, recalled to 
life this oppressive court, in order to employ 
its arbitrary authority in support of the cause 
of Popery. 

Sharpe, a clergyman of London, had preach- 
ed with vdiemence in the controversy between 
Protestants and Catholics, and some of the ex* 
pressions he made use of were interpreted to 
reflect on the King. Sharpe endeavoured to 
apologize, but nevertheless the Bishop of Lon- 
don received orders to^ suspend the preacher 
from his functions. That prelate excused him- 
self from obedience, because he had no power 
to proceed thus suminarily against a person not 
convicted of any oflTence. The Bishop's ex- 
cuse, as well ^s Sharpe's apology, were disre- 
garded, and both were suspended from their 
functions by this illegal court f the preacher, 
because he exerted himself as his profession 
required, in combating the arguments by 
which many were seduced from the Protestant 
faith ; the prelate, because he declined to be an 
instrument of illegal oppression. Thej>ebple 
saw the result of this trial, with a deep sense 
of the illegality shown, and the injustice 
inflicted. 

The Universities were equally the object of 
the King's unprovoked aggressions. It was 
in their bosom that the youth of the kingdom, 
more especially those destined for the clerical 
profession, received the necessary instmctiony 
and James naturally concluded, that to intro- 
duce the Catholic influence into these two great 
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and learned bodies, wovld prove a most impor- 
tant step in his grand plan of re-establisning 
that religion in Sigland. 

The experiment upon Cambridge was a 
slight one. The King, by his mandate, re- 
quired the university to confer a degree of 
master of arts upon Father Francis, a Benedie-^ 
tine monk. Academical honours of this kind 
are generally conferred without respect to the 
religion of the party receiving them ; and in- 
deed the Universities had, not very long before, 
admitted a Mahomedan to the degree of mas- 
ter of arts : but that was an|^wrary degree 
only, whereas what was denHpIRi for the Be- 
nedictine monk inferred a right to sit and vote 
in the elections of the University, whose mem- 
bers, considering that the Papist so introduced 
might soon control the Protestants^ resolved 
tq oppose the King's purpose in the commence- 
ment, and refused to grant the degree required. 
The Court of High Commission suspended the 
Yice-Chancellor, but the Univeirsity chose a 
man of the. same determined spirit in h^s 
room ; so that die King was not the nearer to 
his object, which he- was compelled (or the 
present to abandon. 

Oxford, however, was attacked with more 
violence, and the consequences were more im- 
portant, That celebrated University had beeH 
distinguished by its unalteral>le attachment to 
the {U>yal ciuise. When Charles !• was com- 
pelled to quit London, he found a retreat at 
OxfcHrd, where the various Colleges expendei 
in supporting his cause whatever weattb tbejr 
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'posisessled, while many members of the VA 
Versity exposed their lives in his service. 

In Charles the Second's ^e, Oxford, oa 
^deotint of its inflexible loyalty, had heea 
'chosen as the place where the King c<M(ivoked a 
^ort Parlbmeht, when the interest of the 
Whigs in the dty of London Was so strong^as 
'to render him fearfbl of remaining in itoj^viei- 
'titty. It was less to the honour of theiUniver- 
sity, itiurt'they had. shown themselves^the most 
•zealous in expressing, and enfor<jing by th^ 
'orftinances, the slavish tenets of passive obedi- 
'tence ^nd non-resiistance to the royi^ authorify, 
'whidi .\v«ra^.then professed by many of the 
metabeWw'the Church of England; but it 
was tin additional proof, that their devotion to 
the King was almost unlimited. 

']^ if James recollected any thing whatever 
'of these marks of loyalty to the Crown, the 
-i^f^meinbranee served only to enccHirage Um in 
^Mstittiick upon the privilegeis of die Universi- 
%, 'in the belief that they would not be ittmfy 
'tiesiiEfted. Widi ingratitude, therefore, as ivei 
'tte^foHy, he proceeded to intrtde his'naadate 
^em the society of Magdalen College, cofli- 
manding them. to choose for thdr president one 
bf ^the new converts to the Catholic reKgion, 
'ftiid to their refusal, expeHed them from the 
*co(He|g;e) thts depriving them of their reve- 
^niies-iind settlement in life, because they ivoidd 
iiM'tiransg|re8S'the statutes, to U|e obsorvaaee 
'i^f "iHitch'they had Bokaaiy iwom. 

-A'sdU hiore iktal error, whidi seeiDS itidMd 
^Id-hii^ earried James's iminnidence to the «t* 
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teriBOst^ was the eFer-memorable prosecutioi^ 
of the Bishops, which had its ongin in the fQV 
lowing circumstances. In 1688, James pub- 
lished a second declaration of indulgence, with 
an order subjoined^ by which.it was appointea 
to be read in all the churches. The greater 
part of the English bishops, disapproving of 
the King's pretended prerogative of dispensing 
with the test and penal laws, resolved to refuse 
obcklieiice tp this order, which, as their senti- 
ments were well known, xsould only be intend^* 
^d to disgrace. them in the eyes of the people. 
. Six of the most distinguished of the prelates 

J'oined with the Archbishop of Canterbury in a 
lumble petition to- the King, praying bis Ma** 
jesty would dispense with their causing to be 
published in their/ diocesses a declaration 
fiounded upon the claim of royal dispensation, 
which claim having been repeatedly declared 
illegal, the petitioners eould not, in prudence, 
honour, or conscience, be ac^sessary to distri- 
buting a paper, which asserted its validity in so 
solemn a manner all over the nation. 

The King was highly incensed at this re- 
monstrance, and summoning thie seven prelat^^s 
before his Privy Coundl, he djsmanded of them 
If they owned and adhered to their petition. 
They at once acknowledged that they did sOn 
and were instantly committed to the Tower, 
upon a <charge,of sedition. The rank and re- 
spectability of these distinguished men, the na- 
tnra of the charge against whoin, in the popu- 
lar apprehension, was an attempt to punish 
them for a bold| yet respectful discharge of 
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their high duties, coupled with the anxioiu 
dread of what might be expe<^ed to follow such 
a violent procedure, wrought up the minds of 
the people to the highest pitch, 
' An immense multitude assembled on the 
hanks of the Thames, and beheld with grief 
and wonder those fathers of the Church con- 
veyed to prison in the boats appointed for that 
purpose. The enthusiasm was extrmne. They 
wept, they kneeled, they prayed for the safety 
of the prisoners, which was only endangered 
by the firmness with which they had held fast 
their duty ; ' and the benedictions which the 
persecuted divines distributed on every side, 
were answered with the n^armest wishes for 
their freedom, and the most unreserved avowal 
of their cause. 

All this enthusiasm of popular feeling was 
insufficient to open James's eyes to his mad- 
ness. He urged on the proceedings against 
the prelates, who, on the 17th June, 1688, 
were brought to. trial, and, after a long and 
most interesting hearing of their cause, were 
fully acquitted. The acclamations of the mul- . 
titude were loud in proportion to the universal 
anxiety which prevailed while the case was in 
dependence ; and when the news reached the 
camp at Hounslow, the extravagant rejoicings 
of the soldiers, unchecked by the King^s own 
presence, showed that the army and the people 
were animated by the same spirit. 

Yet James was so little influenced by this 
universal expression of adherence to the Pro- 
tectant cause, that he continued his headlong 
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em&t ifith a d^ee of rapidity, which com- 
pelled the reflectiiig part ofihe Catholics thea^ 
aelfca to doubt and fear the eTeat. He renewed 
hisnolcni interference with the Unireraitiesy 
^odearoured to thrust on Magdalen College a 
Popish Bi^op, and resobred to prosecute erery 
clergymui who would refuse to read his deck* 
ration of indulgence, that is to say, with tha 
CfXceptioB of an inconsiderable minority, the 
whole church <^ England. 

While the kingdoms of ScoOand and England 
were agitated by these yiolent attempts to estai^ 
Uish the Roman Catholicr religion, their feari 
were Toused to the highest pitch by obserfing 
with what gigantic strides the king was a£ 
vancing to the same object in Ireland, where, 
the great body o£ the peoj^e being GBttholica, 
he Imd no occasion to disguise his purposes. 

Lord Tyrconnell, a headstrong and' violent 
saan, and a Catholic of course, was appointed 
Viceroy, and proceeded to take every step 
necessary, by arming the Papists and depf easing 
the Pr^Hestants, to jHrepare ibr a total change, 
in which the latter should be subjugated by a 
Catholic Pkrlmment 

The violence of theKing^s conduct in a comi» 
try where he was not under ihe necesai^ of 
-keeping any fair appearances, too plainfy 
•bowed the Protestants of. England and 8eo^ 
land, that the measnre, presented to them aa 
one of general toleration Ibr all Qiristian sects^ 
was in £ict designed to achieve ike aupremaqr 
of the Catholic fiiith over heresy of ettijr 
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- During all this course of maladministration, 
the sensible and prudent part oi the natioii 
kept their eyes fixed on William> Prince of 
Orange, married, as I have before told you, to 
James's eldest daughter, Mary, and heir to the 
throne, unless it happened that the King should 
have a son by his present Queen. This was an 
event which had been long held improbable, 
for the children which thci Queen had hitherto 
borne were of a very weak constitutioji, and 
did not long survive their birth; and James 
himself was now an elderly man. 

The Prince of Orange, therefore, having a 
fair prospect of attainting the throne after hb 
Ibther-in-law's death, observed great caution in 
his communications with the numerous and 
various factions in England and Scotiand ; and 
even to those who expressed the greatest mode- 
ration and the purest sentiments of patriotism, 
he replied with a prudent reserve, exhorting 
them to patience, dissuading from all hasty insor- 
Tections, and pointing out to them, that tiie deatii 
of the ^ng must put an end to the innovations 
which he was attempting on the constitution. 

But an event took place whidh ' entirely 
altered the Prince of Orange's views and feel- 
ings, and forced him upon an enterprise, one of 
the most remarkable in its progress and con- 
' 0equences of any which this history of the 
world ajffords. Mary, Queen of England, and 
wife of James IL was delivered of a male child, 
on tiie 10th of June, 1688. The Papists had 
long looked forward to this event as to one 
which should perpetuate die measures of llie 
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King in &iroiir of the Rmnan GathoUci, after 
liis own death. They had, therefore, Tentiued 
to prophesy, that the expected infant would be 
a son, and they imputed the fulfilment of their 
wishes to the intervention of the Virgin Mary 
of Loretto, propitiated by prayers and pil- 
grimage. 

The Protestant party, on the other hand, 
were disposed to consider the alleged birth of 
the infant, which' had happened so seasonably 
for the Catholics, as the result not of a miracle 
of the Popish saints, but of a trick at court 
They affirmed that the child was not really the 
son of James and his wife, but a supposititious 
infant^ whom they were desirous to palm upon 
their subjects as the legal heir of the Uirone, in 
order to defeat the chiim of the Protestant suc- 
cessors. This assertion, though gravely swal- 
lowed by the people^ and widely spread amongst 
them, was totally without foundation ; nor was 
it possible that there covdd exist more complete 
proof of such a fact, than James himself pub* 
Ushed to the world concerning the birth of this 
young Prince of Wales. 

But the King's declarations, and the evidence 
which he at length made publie, were unable to 
bear down the calumny which was so widely 
and anxiously circulated. The leaders of the 
Protestant party, whatever they might them*^ 
selves believe, took care to nmke the rumour of 
the alleged imposture as general as possible; 
and nany<, whose Tory principles would not 
have allowed them to oppose the succession of a 
prince really descended of the blood royal* 
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Stood prepared to <^pute the rigbt of dieimfiffit 
to succeed to the throne, ob aecowai of iht 
asserted doubtfulness of his birth. 

One thing, however, was certain, that wh^r 
the child was su{^sititioas ornot, hisbirtk 
was likdj to prolong the misgOTenunentaad^r 
which the country groaned. There now ex- 
isted no longer the prospect ^t James would 
be succeeded by hia son-in-law, the Prince of 
Orange,, with whom the Protestant religion 
must necessarily .have recovered its predomi- 
nanee. This infant was of course to be tiaioed 
up in the religion and principles of his fistdier; 
and the influence of the dreaded spirit of Pope- 
ry, instead of terminating with the present 
reign, would maintain and extend itself througb 
that of a youthful successor. The Prinee of 
Orange, on his part, seeing himself, by the 
birth and rights of this infant, excluded firtmi 
the long-hoped-ibr succession to the Crown of 
England, laid aside his caution, for a b<^d and 
active interference in British politics. 

H6 now publicly, though with decency, de- 
clared that his sentiments were opposite to 
tiiose on which his father«in«law acted, and that 
though he was disposed to give a hearty con- 
se«t to repealing penal statutes in all cases, be- 
ing of opinion that no one should be punished 
for his religious opinions, yet he could not ae« 
quiesce in the King's claim to dispense wA 
tile test, which only excluded from pubjic ofiees 
those whose consciences would not penait 
them to conform to the established religion of 
the country in whidli they lived. 
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I&ving thus openly deelared his sentimentsy 
the Prmce of Orange was resorted to openlj^or 
secretly, by all those, of whatever political 
opinions, who joined in the general fear for the 
religious and civil liberties of the country, which 
were threatened by the bigotry of James. En- 
courage by the universal sentiments of the* 
English nation, a few Catholics excepted, and 
by the urgent remonstrances of many of the 
leading men of all the various parties, the 
PHnce of Orange resolved to appearin England 
at the head of an armed force, with the purpose 
of putting a stop to James's encroachments on 
the constitution in church and state. 

Under various plausible pretexts, therefore, 
the Prince began to assemble a navy and army 
adequate to the bold invasion which he medita* 
ted ; while neither the learning of the King of, 
France, who penetrated the purpose of. these 
preparations, nor a sense of the condition m 
which he himself stood, could induce James to, 
take any adequate measures of defence. 

The unfortunate Prince continued to follow 
the same measures which had lost him the 
hearts of his subjects, and every step he iock 
encouraged and prompted disaffection. Dubi* 
ous of the allegiance of his army, he endeavnur- 
ed, by introducing Irish Catholics amongst 
them, to fill their ranks, in part at least, with 
men in whom he might repose more confi* 
deuce. But the Lieutenant-Colonel and five 
Captains of the regiment in which the experi* 
ment was first tried, refused to receive the pro- 
posed recruits ; and though these officers were 
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CMhiered for doing .80» yet their spirit wts 
ge&Mrally applauded by those of their own pro- 
fession. 

Another experiment on the soldiery had a 
still mitte mortifying resnit Althoa^ it is 
colMrary to the British constitution to engage 
■pldiers under arms in the discussion of any 
poHtieal doctrine, since they must be regarded 
as the servants, not the counsellors, of the slnke; 
neverthelessy James resolved, if possible, to ob- 
tain from the »iiiy their approbation of the re- 
peal of the test and the penal statutes. By way 
of experiment, a single battalion was drawn up 
in his own presence, and Informed, that they 
must eilher express their hearty s^cqnieacoiice 
In the Sing's purposes in respect to these laws^ 
or lay down their lurms, such bdng the sote 
condition on which their senrioes would be re- 
celTed. On hearing this appeal, the whid« re- 
^ment, excepting two officers and a few Ca- 
ttiolle soldiers, kid down their arms, llw 
King stood mute with anger and disappoint- 
ment, and at length told them, in a suUca and 
offended tone, to take up their arms ttid retire 
to their quarters, adding, that he wonld not 
again do them the honour to ask dieir opiaioos. 

While James was thus extorting iron his 
very soldiers opinions the most unfiiTourable 
to his measures, he suddenly reoeiTed iiMMli- 
Mce from his ambassador in Holland, that iStm 
riince of Orange was about to put to sea with 
an army of fifteen thousand men, supplied by 
the States of Holland, and a fleet of fitee hua^ 
dredsail. 
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Conscious ihat be had lest the best safegiHurd 
of a monarch, — ^namely, the love and afl«etkiiMi 
of his snbfects, iMs news came upon James like 
a thnnder-clap. fle hastened to retract all the 
meaBUres 'which had Tendered his reign so ub* 
.popular ; font it was with a pTecq)itatk»n wMbh 
showed fsar, not conriotion, «nd the -people 
were peftraaded that the concessions would be 
recalled so soon as the danger was oyer. 

In the meailtime the Dutch fleet set sail. At 
'firaftitencbuntered a storm, and was driven bade 
into harbour. But Ihe damage sustained by 
seme of ihe ressels being speedily repaired, 
they again put to sea, and with so mush actin* 
ty, that the riiort delay proved radier of service 
than otherwise ; for theEng^sh fleet, which had 
also been driven into harbour by the storm, 
could not be got ready to meet the invaders. 
Steering for the west of England, the Prince of 
Orange landed in Torfoay, on the 5th Novem- 
ber, 1688, beia»g ^le annirersary of the Grun- 
powderiPlol, an era which seemed propitiouB , 
•to an enteirprise commenced in opposition to 
die revival of Popery in ^England. 

Immediatel|f' on ills laiiding^ the Prince .pub- 
lished a Manifesto, salting: f^th, in plain and 
siroiig terns, die various encroachments imde 
by the reigning monarch upon the Eritish con- 
stitittion, and upon the rights as w^ll of Ibe 
diJBreb as of private persons and corporate bo- 
'dkfl. He csmct he said, ^with an ao-med feroe^ 
tOi protest his person from the King's evileoon- 
:8eMors, but his only purpose was to have ^a iull 
and free Parliament assembled, iu order to pto- 
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core a general settlement of religion, liberty, 
and property. 

Notwithstanding that so mi^ persons of 
rank and influence had privatd^ eneouTaged 
the Prince Of Orange to this undertaking, there 
^ypeared at first very^little alacrity to support 
him in carrying it through. The inhabitants 
of the western counties where the Prince land- 
ed, were overawed by recollection of the fear- 
ful punishment inflicted upon those wfaa had 
joined Monmouth, and the Prince had advanced 
to Exeter ere he was joined by any adhermit 
of consequence. But from the time that one 
or two gentlemen of consideration joined him, 
a genera] commotion took place all over Eng- 
land, and the nobility and gentry assumed arms 
on every side for redress of the grievances set 
forth in the Prince's manifesto. 

In the midst of this universal defection. King 
James gave orders to assemble his armj, a9» 
signed Salisbury for his head quarters, and a»- 
nounced his purpose of fighting Jhe invaders. 
But he was doemed to experience to what ex* 
tent he had alienated the affections of hia sub- 
jects by his bigoted and tyraaihical conduct 
Several noblemen and officers of rank puUicly 
diverted, and carried off to the Prince's army 
numbers of their soldiers. Amongst these was 
Lord Chtlrchill, afterwards the celebrated Duke 
of Marlborough. He was a partieidar fiivony* 
ite of the unhappy King, who had bestowed a 
peerage on him, with lugh rank in the aisqr t 
and Ills desertion to the Prince on this'oecasioB 
showed that the universal aversioai fo King 
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James's measures had alienated the affection^ 
of those who would otherwise have been most 
devotedly attached tQ him.^ 

A still more striking defection seems to have 
destroyed the remains of the unhappy Mo- 
narcVs vesolution« His second daughter, the 
Princess Anne, who was married to i& younger 
son of the King of Denmark^ called Prince 
George, escaped by night from London, under 
the protecition of the Bishop of that city, who 
raised a body of horse for her protection; and 
rode armed at their head* She ded to Notting- 
ham, \irhepe she was received by the Ear^ of 
Dorset^ and declared for a free Protestant 
Parliament. Her husband, and other persons of 
the first distinction, joined the Prince of Orange. 

The. sudden and iinexpeeted dissolution of 
his power, when every morning brought intel- 
ligence 6f some new defection or insurrection, 
totally destroyed the firmness of James, who. 
notwithstanding his folly and misconduct, be- 
comes^ in this period of unmitigated calamity, 
a9 object of our pity. At the tidies of his 
daughter's flight, he exclaimed, with the agony 
of paternal feojling, ** God help me, my own 
children desert me I" In the extremity and 
desolation of his distress, the unfortunate Mo- 
narch seema to have lost all those qualities 
which had gained him in earlier life tl|^ charac- 
ter ot courage and sagacity ; and the heedless 
rastiness wi& which he had scoirned the distant 
danger, was only equalled by the prostrating 
degree of iutimidatloi) which now overwhelmed 
him. 

VoL.n. 13 
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• He dismissed jjiis army,t^ the greftt increase 
of the general confusion .;Hnd, fiod^y, terrified 
by the recoHei|tion of hia father's fate, he re- 
solved to with4raw himself from hia kingdom. 
It is probable' that he could not hais| taken any 
resolution which ^^Id.have bc^ai s#«^gra.tefai 
to the Prince of Orange. 

If fames had rema£ied in Britain, fce extre- 
mity of his misfortune* would probably have 
ia wakened the pofmlar compassion ; and the 
tenets of the High Churdamen and Tot-ies, al- 
though they had given way to Jtheii^AWr^en- 
jii«ns for' the safety of religion anJb4ibertyt 
.might, when <hese were considered as safe, 
' have raised many partisans to the distressed 
monarch. - ^,. 

Besides, whtte King James remained "'If his 
dominions, it would have been an obnoxious and 
odious attempt, on the part of the Prince of 
Orange, to have plucked the crown forcibly 
from the head of his father4n-lawi in order to 
place it upon his own. Ontht other hand, if 
the flight of the King into foreign countries 
should leave the throne unoccupied, nothing 
could be so natural as to place there the next 
Protestant heir of the crown, by whase nrovi- 
dential interference the liberties and' c<3pstitu- 
tion of the counj^y had beei*, rescued from, such 
imminent danger. 

• Fortune seemed at first adveic^c to an escape, 
which King James desired from his fears, and 
the Princf^ of Orange from his hopes. As the 
King, attended by one gentleman, afi^^^ft^oured 
to get on board of a vfssel pre|gnt.€or his 
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escape, th^ were 0lhed by a^me rude fidier- * 
men, who w^re looping out td catch au<^ 
priests and catholics ^s wfre fifitig from the 
kingdom. At ^ hands of iheff men the im- 
fortunate Monarch received som^ rough, treat- 
ment, unl^ tha' gentry of th# country interposed 
for the prdtection ofliiis persout but still refused 
to permit fiim to depart thl kingdom. H< was*" 
allowed, how:ever, to return to London, where 
the rabble, with .their usuiii mutability, and 
moved with eompasston fot the helpless state 
to wRich }^ w^ reduced, received |iiin. with - 
acclamaiion^ of favour. '. *» ', 

The Prince of Orange, net M little disap-* 
pointed by this incident, seems to have d^^ter- ' 
min|4 to conduct himself towards his father-in- 
law with such a strain pf coJdnelK and severity 
as should alarm James for his personal safety, 
and determine him to resume his purpose of 
flight. With such a view, the Prince refused 
to receive the nobleman whom the King had 
sent to him to j^a>re a conference, and ordered 
the messenger to be pla^^ed under arjrest» 

In reply to t^h^ message, he issued a com- 
mand, transmitted at midnight, that the King 
should le#ve his palace the next morning. 

The dejected ^vereign yielded to the man- 
date, and, at his ewn reques||^ Rochester was 
assigniftd for his abode. That happtoed which 
must have been fore^seen, from, his choosing a 
place Acar the river s^ his temporaiy habitation 
James privately embarked on board of a frigate, 
and was.aa&ly landed at Ambleleuse, in France. 
He was ir^pf^red by LouisJKIY. with the utmost 
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generosity and: hospitality, and lived for roany 
years at 8t. Germains, under his protection and 
a^ his expense, ejcceptipg only during a short 
campaign (to be afterwards noticed) in Ireland. 
Every effort to replace him in his domiBions, 
only proved destructive to those who were 
, engaged in them. The exiled monarch waa 
looked upon with reverence by sincere Catho- 
lics, who counted himms a martjrr to his zeal 
for the form of' religion which he aod they 
professed ; but by others he was ridiculed as a 
bigot, who had lost three kingdoms £»r the sake 
of a mass. 

A Convention, as it was called, (ia efiect a 
Parliament, though not such in form, because 
it could not be summoned in the King's name,) 
was convoked at Westminster; and, at their 
first meeting, they returned their unanimous 
thanks to the Prince of Orange for the deliver- 
ance which he had achieved for the nation. 
The House of Commons then proceeded, by a 
great majority, to vote that King James bad 
forfeited his regal title by a variety of en- 
croachments on the constitution; that, by his 
flight, he had abdicated the govempient ; and 
that the throne was vacant. But as a great 
part of this resolution was adverse to the doc* 
trine of the ISeries, who refused to ad<^t it, 
the menlfon of forfeiture was omitted ; and it 
was finally settled, that by his evil administra- 
tion, and subsequent flight from Britain, King 
James had ahdicated the throne* 

And I cannot forbear to point out to you the 
singular wisdom of both the great parties In the 
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State, who/ by keeping the expressions of. their 
resolution so general as to clash with the senti- 
ments of neither, con^urrad in a measure so 
important, without starting any theoretical dis- 
putes id awaken party contention at a moment 
when the-pea^ of England depended on una^ 
nimity. 

The throne being thus deekfed vacant, the 
important question remained, by whom it 
should be filled. This was Warmly disputed. 
The Tories were contented that the Priace of 
Orange should exercise the regal power, but 
only under the title of Regent. They couid 
not reconcile themselves to the' dethroning a 
King and electing his successor ; and contended» 
that James's course of misconduct did not de- 
prive him of his kingly title, but only operated 
like some malady, which rendered him unfit to 
have the exercise of regal power. 

The Whigs replied, that this doctrine would 
prevent their deriving the desired advantages 
from the Revolution, since, if James was in any 
respect to be acknowledged as a sovereign, he 
might return and claim the power which is in- 
alienable from the royal right. Besides, if 
Jamea -.was still King, it was evident that hia 
son, who had been carried abroad, in order 
that he might be bred up iii P«pery and in ar- 
bitrary doctrines, must be acknowledged after 
the death of James himself. They, therefore, 
declared for the necessity of filling up the va^^ 
cant sovereignty. 

A third party endeavoured to find a middle 
opidon, \riih regard to which the objections 
13* 
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applicable to those we have just expressed 
should not hold good. They proposed that the 
crown should be conferred on Mary, Princess 
of Orange, in her own right ; thus passing oyer 
, the infiint Prince of Wales, and transferring 
their allegiance to Mary as the next Protestast 
heir of the crown. 

The Prince of Orange, who had listened to, 
and watched these debates in silence, but with 
deep interest, now summoned a small council 
of leading persons, to whom he made his senti- 
ments known. 

He would not, he said, interfere in any re- 
spect with the right of the English Parliament, 
to arrange, their future government according 
to their own laws, or their own pleasure. But 
he felt it necessary to acquaint them, that if 
they chose to be governed by a Regent, he 
' would not accept that office. Neither was he 
disposed to take the government of the king- 
dom under his wife, supposing' she was chosen 
Queen. If either of these mo^es of settlement 
were adopted, he informed them he would re- 
tire entirely from all interference with British 
a^irs. The Princess, his wife, seconded her 
husband's views, to whom she always paid the 
highest degree of conjugal deference. 

The wisdom ^nd power of the Prinee of 
Orange, nay, even the assistance of his military 
force, were absolutely indispensable to the set- 
tlement of England, divided as it was by two 
rival political parties, Who had indeed been 
forced into union by the general fear of James's 
tjlrranny, but were ready to renew their disaen 
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sions the instant the overwhelming pressure of 
that fear was removed. The Convention were* 
^erefore, obliged to regulate the succession to 
the throne upon the terms agreeable to the 
PrHioe of Orange. The Princess and he were 
•ailed to the throne jointly, under the title of 
King William and Queen Mary, the survivor 
succeeding the party who should first die. The 
Princess Anne of Denmark, was named to 
succeed after the death of her sister and brother- 
in-law, and the claims of James's infant son 
were entirely passed over. 

The Convention did not neglect this oppor-« 
tunity to annex to the settlement of the crown 
a Declaration of Rights, determinyig in favour 
of the subject those rights which h^^d been con- 
tested during the late reigns, and drawing w\th 
more accuracy and precision than had hitherto 
been employed, the lines which circumscribf 
the royal authority. 

Such was thla memorable Revolution, which 
(saving a pet^ and accidental skirmish) de- 
cided the fate of a great kingdom without 
bloodshed, and in which, perhaps, for the only 
time in history, the heads of the discordant, 
fections of a great empire laid aside their mutu- 
al suspicion and animosity, and calmly and dis- 
passionately discussed the great concerns of the 
nation, without reference tp their own interests 
or those of their party. To the memory of 
this Convention or Parliament, the Britannic 
kingdoms owe the inestimable blessing of a 
constitution, fixed on the decided and defined 
pjdnciples of civil and religious liberty. 
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CHAP. VII. 

State of Affairs in Scotlarid pretiotis to 'We 
Revolution — Endeavours ofjame^ to secure 
the Scots to his Interest-^The Scottish Army 
is ordered to JSn^land^ ami^ on the Flight of 
James, joins the Prince ofOrwnge — ExptU^ 
sion of Captain Wallace from Holyrood 
House — Meeting of the Scottish Cowoentum 
' — Struggles of the Jacobite and Whig Par* 
ties — Secession of the Viscount of Dundee^ 
and Settlement of the Tktone wi King Wih- 
Ham — Disposal of Offices of trust in Scot" 
.land — ]\b' Car stairs e<mfdentially consulted 
by King William. 

Th« necessity of explaining the natnre and 
progress of the Revolution of England, with** 
out which it would he impossible for you to 
comprehend what passed in the^ northern part 
^of the kingdom, has drawn lis alray from the 
proper subject of this little book, and makes it 
nec<?ssary that we should return to our account 
of Scottish affairs during the time that these 
important erents were taking place in England. 

We have mentioned the discontents which 
existed amon? King James's toost zealous 
friends in Scodand, on account of his pressing 
the revocation of the Test, and that several of 
the crown officers, and crown lawyers, and even 
two or three of the judges, had been displaced 
for demurring to that measure, tha vacancieft 
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being filied with Catholics or Presbyteriancu 
You have also been told, that hj this false poU'*' 
^y James lost the afieetion of his fHends of the 
Episcopal ehurch, without being able to con- * 
ciliate his ancient enemies, the nonconformists. 

Thus stood mitters in Scotland, when, in^ 
September, 1686^ King James sent down to his 
council in Scotland, an account of the prepara- 
tions making in JfoUand to inrade England. 
Upon this alarming news, the militia were or- 
dered to be in readiness ; the Highland chiefs 
were directed to prepare their clans to take the 
field ; and the yassals of the crown were mo- 
delled into regiments, and furnished with 
arras. These forces, joined to the standing 
army, would have made a considerable body of 
troops. * - 

But unanimity, the soul of national resist- 
ance, was wanting. The Scottish Royalists 
were still so much attached to the Crown, and 
even to the person of James, that, notwith- 
standing the late causes of suspicion and dis- 
cord which had occurred betwixt them and the* 
King, there remained little doubt that they^ 
would have proved faithful to his cause* 

But the Presbyterians, even of the most' 
moderate party, had sui^red so severely at 
James's hand, both during his brother's reign^ 
and his own, that it was hardly to be ex- 
pected that a few glances of favour to whiek 
they seemed to be admitted, only because they^ 
could not be decently excluded from the tole*- 
ration designed for the benefit of the Cathotics^. 
ritould make them forget the recent terrors of 
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the f tonn. Several of the gentry of this per- 
suasion, however, seemed ready to serve the 
King, and obtained commissions in the militia ; 
but the event showed ^that this was done with 
the purpose of acting more effectually against 
him. 

The Earl of Perth endeavoured to ascertain 
the real sentiments of that numerous party, by 
applying to them through the medium of Sir 
Patrick Murray, a person who seemed attached 
to no particular sect, but who was esteemed by 
all. This gentleman applied to such leading 
Presbyterian ministers as were in Edinburgh, 
i^eminding tliem of the favours lately shown to 
them by the King, and requesting they would 
now evince their gratitude by influencing their 
hearers to op()08e the unnatural invasion threat- 
ened by the Prince of Orange. 

The clergymen received the overture coldly, 
and declined to return an answer till there 
should be more of their brethren in town. Hav- 
ing in the interim obtained information, which 
led them to expect the ultimate success of the 
prince of Orange, they sent as their answer to 
the Earl of Perth, through Sir Patrick Murray, 
^ that they owned the King had of late been 
used as Heaven's instrument, to show them 
some favour ; but being convinced that he had 
done so, only with a design to ruin the Pro- 
testant religion, by introducing dissension 
among its professors of different denomina- 
tions, and observing, that the persons whom 
he voluntarily raised to power, were either Pa- 
pists, or persons popishly inclined, they de- 
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«^red to be excused from giving any farther an- 
ffwer, saving thait they woukl conduct them* 
selves in this juncture as God shoukl inspire." 

From this answer it was plain that James 
was -to expect nothing from the Presbyterians 5 
yet they remained silent and quiet, waiting the 
event, and overawed by the regular troops, 
who were posted in such places as to prevent 
open insurrection. 

^he disaffection of the English soldiery hav- 
ing alarmed James's suspicions, he sent orders 
th«t his Scottish' army should be drawn to^ 
gether, and held in readiness to march into 
England. The Scottish administration answer- 
ed by a remonstrance, that this meaisu re would 
leave * the government in Scotland totally de- 
fenceless, and encourage the disaffected, who 
could not but think the afiairs of King James 
in England wer^ desperate, since he could not 
dispense with the assistance of so small a body 
of troops. To this remonstrance the King re- 
plied by a positive order, that the Scottish army 
diould advance into England. 

This little army might consist of six or seven 
thousand excellent troops, commanded by 
James Douglas, brother to the Duke of Queens- 
berry, as General-in-chief, and by the more 
celebrated John Graham of Claverhouse, re- 
cently created Viscount of Dundee, as Major 
General. The former was secretly a favourer 
of the Prince of Orange's enterprise. Viscount 
Dundee, on the other hand, was devotedly- at- 
.tached to the cause of King James, and re- 
deemed some of his fiereer and more cruel pro- 
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pensities, by the virtue of attaching himseK' to 
his benefactor, when he was forsaken by all the 
world besides. 

It is said, that the march was protracted by 
Douglas, lest the steadiness of the Scottish 
army should have served as an example to the 
English. At length, however, they reached 
London, where the Viscount of Dundee claim- 
ed a right to command, as eldest Major Gene- 
ral ; but the English officers of the same rank, 
whether out of national jealousy, or that Dun« 
4ee's obtaining so high a rank might have in* 
terfered with their private schemes, positively 
refused to' serve under him. . It is said, that, in 
the event of his obtaining this command, his 
design was to assemble such English troops as 
yet remained faithful, and, at the head of these 
and the Scottish army, to have marched against 
the Prince of Orange, and given him battle* 
But this scheme, which must have cost much 
bloodshed, was defeated by the refusal of the 
English officers to fight under him. 

King James, amidst the distraction of his 
^ affairs, requested the advice of this sagacious 
and determined adherent, who pointed out to 
him three courses, Th^ first was, to try the 
fate of war, by manfully fighting the Prince of 
Orange. The second alternative was, to meet 
him in friendship, and require to know his pur- 
pose. The third was, to retire into Scotland, 
under protection of the little army of that king- 
dom. 

The King, it is «aid, was inclined to try the 
third alternative^ but» as he received intelli* 
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genee that several Scottish peers and gentle- 
men were come post to London, to wait on the 
Prince of Orange, he justly doubted whether 
that kingdom would have proved a safe place 
of refuge. Indeed, he presently afterwards 
heard, that one of Douglas's battalions had 
caught the spirit of desertion, and gone over to 
the Prince. 

Shortly after this untoward event, Dundee* 
with such of his principal officers as adhered to 
the cause of James, received assurances of the 
King's disposition to hazard battle, and were 
commanded to meet him at Uxbridge, to con* 
suit upon the movements to be adopted. When 
the Scottish officers reached the place appoint* 
ed, instead of meeting with the King, they 
learned that their misguided monarch had fled, 
and received the fatal order to disband their 
forces. Dundee, with the Lords Linlithgow 
and Dunmore, shed tears of grief and mortifl- 
eation. 

In the uncertainty of the times, Dundee re- 
solved to keep his forces together, until he had 
conducted them back inta Scotland. With 
this view he took up his quarters at Watford, 
intending to retreat on the ensuing morning. 
In the meanwhile, the town's-people, who did 
not like the company of these northern soldiers, 
raised a report during the course of the night 
that the Prince of Orange was coming to at- 
tack them, hoping, by this false alarm, to 
frighten them from the place sooner than they 
intended. 

But Dundee was not a person so easily 
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Startled. To the great alarm of the citizeofly 
lie caused his trumpets to sound to arms, and, 
taking up a strong position in front of the town, 
sent out to reconnoitre, and learn the intentions 
of the Prince of Orange. Thus the stratagem 
of the citizens of Watford only brought on ^ 
themselves the chance <^ a battle in front of 
their town, which was most likely to suffer in 
the conflict, be the event what it would. 

But the Prince of Qrange knew Dundee's 
character well. He had served his early cam- 
paigns under that Prince, and had merited his 
regard, not only by his diligent discharge, of 
his duty, but also by rescuing William at the 
battle of Seneff in 1674, and remounting him 
on his own horse, when that of the Prince 
was slain under him. Dundee had left the 
Dutch service, on being disappointed of a 
regiment 

Knowing, therefore, the courage and obsti* 
nacy of the Scottish commander, the Prince of 
Orange took the step of assuring the Viscount 
of Dundee, that he had not the least purpose of 
molesting him, and that, understanding he was 
at Watfond, and was keeping his men embodied, 
he had to request he would remain there till 
further orders. When the news of the King's 
return to London was rumoured, Dundee went 
to assure his old master of his continued attach* 
meht, and to receive his orders ; and it is said 
he even then offered to assemble the dispersed 
troops of the King, and try the fate of war* 
But James's spirit was too much broken to 
atand such a hazard. 
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On James's final flight to France, and the 
decision of the Convention, elevating the 
Prince and Princess of Orange to the throne, 
Dundee would no longer rettiin his command, 
but retired to Scotland, at the head of a bod}^* 
guard of twenty or thirty horse, who would not 
quit him, and without whose protection he 
could not perhaps have passed safely through 
the southern and western counties, where he- 
had exercised so many severities. The Scottish 
army, or what remained of it, was put under 
the command of General MacKay, an officer 
attached to King William, and transferred to 
the service of the new monarch, though there 
were many amongst theto who cast a lingering 
eye towards (hat of their old master. 

In the meantime, the revolution had been 
effected in Scotland, though not with the same 
imanimity as in England. On the > contrary, 
the Episcopalians throughout the kingdom, in 
spite of all the provocations which they had 
received, could not prevail upon themselves 
to join in any measures which should be unfa- 
vourable to James's interest, and would pro- 
bably have appeared in arms in his cause, had 
there been any one present in Scotland to raise 
and uphold the exiled Monarch's banner. 

The Scottish prelates, in particular, hastened . 
to show, that in the extremity of King Jani^s's 
misfortunes, they had forgotten their rupture 
with him, and were returned to the principles 
of passive obedience, by which their church' 
was distinguished. On the 3d November, the 
whole of their number, excepting the Bishops 
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of Argyle and Caithness, joined in a letter to 
the King, professing their own fixed and un- 
shaken loyalty, promising their utmost efforts 
to promote among his subjects an intemerable 
and steadfast allegiance, and praying that 
Heaven would give the King the hearts of his 
subjects and the necks of his enemies. 

But the defenceless state in which King 
James's Scottish government was left, after the 
march of Douglas and Dundee infto England at 
the head of the regular forces, rendered ihe 
good wishes of the bishops of little service. It 
soon began to appear that the Scottish Presby- 
terians were determined to avail themselves of 
an opportunity for winch, the chief amongst 
them had long made preparations. The Earls 
of Glencairn, Crawford, Dundonald, and Tar- 
ras, with several other persons of consideration, 
encouraged the rising of the Presbyterians, 
who, hastily assuming arms, appeared in diffe- 
rent parts of the country, in open opposition to 
the government. 

These desultory forces might have been put 
down by the militia ; but a manceuvre of the 
Earl of Athole, whose connexion with the Earl 
of Derby had procured him admission into the 
secrets of the Revolution, prevented the ad- 
herents of King James from having this support 
Lord Tarbat concurred in the sentiments of 
Athole, and both being members of the Privy 
Council, had an opportunity of carrying their 
purpose into execution. When the news 
reached Scotland, that the army of King James 
was disbanded, and the King had fled, these 
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two nbblemen persuaded the Chancellor, PlBrth, 
«iid other Catholics or zealous Jacobites in the 
Privy Council, that, as there was now no 
chance of comihg to a decision by force of 
arms, it was their duty to disband the militia, 
as their services could not be needed, and their 
maintenance was a burden to the country. 

The Earl of Perth, who appears to have been 
m timorous man, was persuaded to acquiesce in 
this measure ; and no sooner had he parted 
with the militia, his last armed defence, than 
his colleagues made him understand, that he 
being a Papist, incapacitated by law from hold- 
ing any public office, they did not think theih<- 
selves in safety to sit and vote with him as a 
member of government. And, while the pro- 
testant part of his late obsequious brethren 
seemed to shun him as one infected with the 
plague, the rabble beat drums in the streets, 
proclaimed him traitor, and set a price upon 
his head. His courage could not withstand 
the menace, and he escaped from the metro- 
polis, with the purpose of flying beyond seas. 
But being pursued by armed barks, he waa 
taken and detained a prisoner for more than 
four years. 

In the meantime, an act of violence of a 
decided character took place in Edinburgh. 
Holyrood House, the ancient palace of James's 
ancestors, and his own habitation when in 
Scotland, had been repaired with becoming 
aplendour, when he came to the throne. But 
it was within its precincts that he had established 
Us royal chapel for the Catholic service, and 
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established a seminary of Jesuits, an institution 
whieh, under pretext of teaching the Latin lan- 
guage, and other branches of education gratis, 
was undoubtedly designed to carry on the work 
of making proselytes. At Holyrood House, a 
printing establishment was erected, from which 
-were issued polemical tracts in deifence of the 
Catholic religion, and similar literary articles. 
The palace and its inmates were on all these 
accounts very obnoxious to the Presbyterian 
party, which now began to obtain the ascen* 
dency. 

\ The same bands, consii&ting of the meaner 
class of people, apprentices, and others, whose 
appearance had frightened the Chancellor out 
of the city, continued to parade the streets 
with drums beating, until, confident in their 
numbers, they took the resolution of makin? 
an attack on the palace, which was garrisoned 
by a company of soldiers, commanded by one 
Captain Wallace. 

As .they pressed on this officer's sentinels, 
he at length commanded his soldiers to fire, 
and some of the insurgents were killed. A 
general cry was raised through the city, that 
Wallace and his troopers were committing a 
massacre of the inhabitants ; and many of the 
citizens, repairing to the Earl of Athole and 
his colleagues, the only part of the Privy 
Council which remained, obtained a warrlint 
from them for the surrender of the palace, 
and an order for the King's heralds to attend 
in their official habits to intimate the same* 
The city guard of Edinburgh was also com* 
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mantled to be in readiness to enforce the order ; 
the trained bands were got under arms, and the 
Provost and Magistrates, with a number of 
persons of condition, went to show their good- 
will to the cause. Some of diese rolunteeni 
acted a little out of character. 

Lord Mersington, one of the Judges of the 
Court of Session, lately promoted by James Il.y 
at the time when he was distributing his favours 
equally betwixt Papist and Puritan, attracted 
some attention from his peculiar appearances 
he was girt with a buff-belt about five inches 
broad, bore a halbert in his hand, and (if a Ja- 
cobite eye-witness speaks truthf^vas " as drunk , 
as ale and brandy could make him." 

On the approach of this motley army of be- 
siegers, Wallace, instead of manning the bat- 
tlements and towers of the palace, drew up 
his men imprudently in the open court-yard 
in front of it. He refused to yield up his 
post, contending, that the warrant of the Privy 
Council was only signed by a small number of 
that body. Defiance was exchanged on both 
sides, and firing commenced ; on which most , 
of the volunteers got into places of safety, 
leaving Captaiii Wallace and the major of the 
city guard to dispute the matter professionally. 
It chanced that the latter proved the better 
soldier, and finding a back way into the palace, 
attacked Wallace in the rear. The defenders 
were at the same time charged in front by the 
other assailants, and the palace was taken by 
storm. 

The rabble behaved themselves as riotously 
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as might have been expected, breaking, burning, 
and destroying, not only the articles which be- 
longed to the Catholic service, but the whole 
furniture of the chapel ; and, finally, forcing 
their way into the royal sepulchres, and pulling 
about the bodies of the deceased Princes and 
Kings of Scotland. These monuments, to the 
great scandal of the British government, w^ere 
not closed until ten or twelve years since, be- 
fore which time, the exhibition of the wretched 
relics of mortality which had been dragged to 
light on this occasion, wafi a part of the show 
oSered to strangers who visited the palace. 

This riot, which ascertained the complete 
Ihiperiority of the Presbyterian party, took 
j^Iace on the 10th December, 1688. The houses 
of various Catholics, who then resided chiefly 
in the Canongate, were mobbed, or rabbled, as 
was then the phrase, their persons insulted, 
and their property destroyed. But the popu- 
lace contented themselves with burning and 
destroying whatever they considered as belong- 
ing to Papists and Popery, without taking any- 
thing for their own use. 

This zeal for the Protestant cause was main- 
tained by false rumours, that an army of Irish 
Catholics had landed in the west, and were 
burning, spoiling, and slaying. It wa? even 
said they had reached Dumfries. A similar 
report had produced a great effect on the 
minds of the English during the Prince of 
Orange's advance to the capital. 

In Scotland it was a general signal for the 
Presbyterians to get to arms ; and, being thus 
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assembled, they, and particularly the Camero- 
liians, found active occupation in ejecting from 
the churches the clergy of the Episcopalian 
persuasion. To proceed in this work widi 
8ome«appearance of form, they, in mOst cases, 
previously intimated to the Episcopal curates 
that they must either leave ^eir churches vo- 
luntarily, or be forcibly ejected from them. 

Now, since these armed nonconformists had 
been, to use their own language, for nearly 
twenty years " proscribed, forfeited, miserably 
oppressed, given up as sheep to the slaughter, 
intercommuned, and interdicted of harbour or 
supply, comfort or communion, hunted and 
slain in the fields, in cities imprisoned, torturedi* 
executed to the death, or banished an4 sold a^ 
slaves ;" and, as many of them avowed the 
same wild principles which were acted upon 
by the murderers of Archbishop Sharpe, it 
might have been expected that a bloody reta- 
liation would take place as soon as they had 
the power in their own hands. 

Yet it must be owned that these stern Came- 
ronians showed no degree of positive cruelty, 
They expelled the obnoxious curates with 
marks of riotous triumph, tore their gowns, 
and compelled them sometimes to march in a 
mock procession to the boundary of their pa- 
rish ; they plundered the private chapels of 
Catholics, and destroyed whatever they found 
belonging to their religion ; but they evinced 
no desire of personal vengeance ; nor have I 
found that any of the clergy who were expelled 
In this memorable month ofDecember, 1668, were 
either killed or wounded in cold blood. 
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These tumults would have extended to Edin- 
burgh ; but the College of Justice, under which 
title all the different law-bodies of the capita] 
are comprehended, assumed arms for maintain- 
ing the public peace, and resisting an expected 
invasion of the city by the Cameronians, who 
threatened, in th^ hour of triuriph, a descent 
on the metropolis, and a second Whigamores* 
Raid. This species of civic guard effectually 
checked their advance, until, not being sup- 
posed favourable to the Prince of Orange, it 
was disbanded by proclamation when he as- 
sumed the management of public affairs. 

Hitherto Scotland may be said to have been 
without a gover/iment ; and) indeed, now tliat 
all prospect of war seemed at an end, men of 
' all parties posted up to London, as the place 
where the fate of the^ kingdom must be finally 
settled. The Prince' of Orange recommended 
the same measure which had been found efficient 
in England ; and a convention of the Scottish 
estates was summoned to meet in March, 1689. 

The interval was spent by both parties in 
preparing for a contest. 

The Episcopal party continued devoted to 
the late King. They possessed a superiority 
among the nobility, providing the Bishops 
should be permitted to retain their seats in the 
Convention. But amongst the members for 
counties, and especially amongst the represen- 
tatives of burghs, the great majority was on the 
side of the Whigs, or Williamites, as the friends 
of the Prince of Orange began to be called. 
, If actual force wete to be resorted to» the 
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Jacobites relied on the faith of the Duke of 
Gordon, who was governor of the castle of 
Edinburgh, on the attachment of the Highland 
clans, and the feudal influence of- the nobles 
and gentry of the north. The Whigs might 
reckon on the full force of the five western shires, 
besides a lar git proportion o^lhe south of Scot- 
land. 'J^he samitparty had on their side the ta- 
lents and abilities of Dalrymple, Fletcher, and 
o^er men of strong political genius, far supe- 
rior to any that was possessed by the Tories. 
But if the parties should come to an open rup- 
ture, the Whigs had no soldier of reputation to 
oppose to the formidable talents of Dundee. 

The exiled King having dii^cted his adhe- 
rents to attend the Convention, and, if possible, 
secure a majority there, Dundee appeared on 
the occasion^with a traii^ of sixty horse, who 
had most of them served under him on former 
occasions. The principal Whigs, on their part, 
secretly brought into town the armed Camero- 
nians, whom they, concealed in garrets and cel- 
lars, tin the moment should come for their being 
summoned to appear in arms. 

These preparations for violence show how 
inferior in civil polity Scotland must have been 
to England, since it seemed that the great na- 
tional measures, which were debated with calm- 
ness, and adopted with deliberation in the Con- 
vention of England, were, in that of NorUi 
Britain^ to be decided by an appeal to the sword. 

Yet the Convention assembled peaceably, 
though under ominous circumstances.^ The town 
was filled with two factions of armed meui 
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lately distinguished as the persecuting jgad the 
oppressed parties^ and burning with hatred 
against each other. The guns oi the Castle, 
from the lofty rock pn which it is situated, l9'y 
loaded and prepared to throw their thmndera on 
the city ; and under these alarming cireum" 
stances, the Peers and Co^uno^s of Bcotlaad 
were to consider and decide upon the fate of her 
Crown. Each party had the deepest motives 
for exertion. 

The Cavaliers, or Jacobites, chiefly belong^ 
by birth to the aristocracy, forgot James's esp- 
rors in his misfortunes, or indulgently ascribed 
them to a few bigoted priests and selfish covBr 
«eliors, by whojn they were compellcid to ^dmit 
the royal ear had been too exclusively posseaa- 
ed. They saw, in the now aged monarch, th^ 
son of the venerated martyr, Charles I., whose 
memory was so dear to them, and the diescevi^ 
ant of the hundred princes who had occupied 
the Scottish throne, according to papular belief, 
for a thousand -years, and under whom their an- 
cestors had acquired their fortunes, their titles, 
and their fame. 

James himself, whatever were the political 
errors of his reign, had been able to 9i|i^Ii 
to himself individuaily many both of the nobi- 
lity and gentry of Scotland, who regretted hi^ 
as a friend as well as a sovereign, imd reeoll^* 
ed the familiarity with which he could temp^ 
his stately courtesy, and the favours which UVUlf 
bad personally received from him* 

The compassion due to Mien mcjeAty wfts Uk 
tbi« case enhanced, when it was ^onsidored lh»t 
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James was to be uncrowned^ in order thai tlie 
Prince and Princess of Orange, his son-in-law 
and daughter, might be raised to the throne in 
his stead, a measure too contrary to the ordina- 
ry feelings of nature not to create some disgust 
Besides, the Cavaliers generally were attached 
to the Episcopalian form of wort»hip, and to the 
constitution of a church, which, while it sup- 
ported with credit the dignity of the sacred or- 
der, affected not the interference in the afiairs 
of private families, for which they censured the 
Presbyterians. Above all, the Jacobites felt 
that they themselves must sink in power and 
influence with the dethronement of King 
Jafaies, and must remain a humbled and inferior 
party in the kingdom which they lately govern- 
ed, hated for what had passed, and suspected in 
regard to the future* 

The Whigs, with warmer hopes of success, 
had even more urgent motives for political 
union and exertion. They reckoned iip the 
melancholy roll of James's crimes and errors, 
and ridiculed the. idea, that he who had already 
suffered so much both in his youth and middle 
age, could ever become wiser by misfortmie. 
Bigotry, and an extravagant and inveterate love 
of power, they alleged, were propensities which 
increased with age ; and his religion, they con- 
tended, while it would readily permit him to en- 
ter into any engagements which an emergency 
might require, would with equal ease dispense 
with his keeping them, and even impiHe it as a 
merit that he observed no £uth wiUi heretics* 

The present crisis, they justly argued, aiord* 
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ed ^ ll^py occamon to put an end to that eoune 
-of open eacroaebment upon their liberty and 

Cof^ertf, of which the Scottish nation had so 
[igf had to complftin ; and it would be worse 
than foHy to sacrifioe the rights and liberties of 
Ihe people to the Feneration attached to an an* 
cient line of princes^ when dieir pepresentattre 
had fyTgotH^ the tenure by which he held the 
throne of his fathers. 

The form of the Presbyterian Church, while 
U posi^sed a rital jpower over the hearts and 
eonscie^ced of the worshippers; was also of a 
eharaeter peculiarly ftvourable to freedonm and 
suitable to a poor country Hke that of Seotland« 
ill able to maintain bishops and dignitaries with 
%«eomifig splendoitfr. A great part of the nation 
had shoum thetnselT^s attached to it, and diapo* 
sed to submit to the greatest hardships, and to 
death itself, rather than conform to the Episco* 
pa&n mode of worship; and it was fitting they 
idioutd hare permission to worship €k>d in the 
way their consciences recommended. r 

The eharaeter of William afforded the mast 
brilliant arguments^ to his partisans in the Con- 
vention. He had been firom his youth upward 
disdn|«ished as the champion of pi^lie 1h«- 
dbib, Ms zeal for which eiseeeded even his am- 
bi^ii. Hdras qualified by the**doctrines of 
toleration, tkrhiehhehad deeply imbibed, tacvM 
fte WOttAds ^ nations distracted by dril te«* 
lioii ; and hk reg$xd for^truth and hononr defied 
eveiy taioptfiion to extend hn power, which 
tfie Unsettled circuanstaiftces of Iha Britiah 
^fclftfdeisfs mi^^resent to an aaUEtiom prince. 
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Distracted by these vuipti^ cQ|iBid^nit|Oiie« 
the Scottish ConTention met^ llie first coa- 
ted was for tbe nomi^atioii of a president, In 
which it is remarkable that both the coaten^* 
in^ parties made choice pf candidate in whom 
neither could repose truat as faithful partiaai»« 
The Marquis of Athple was proposed by tiie 
Jacobites* to whose side he now inclined^ after 
having been, as I have shown you, the princi- 
pal actor in diwlaeing Jamea's Scottish ad- 
ministradon, ana chasing from Edinburgh that 
King's Chancjellor, the Earl of Perth. The 
Whigs, on the other hand, equally at a losa to 
find an unexceptionable candidate, set up the 
Dnke of H^unilton, although his future conduct 
was so undecided and dubiqua aa to make thfjpi 
more than once repent of their choice. 

The Duke of Hamilton attained the presi- 
dency by a maiority of fifteen, which, though 
not a very preaominating one, was si^ient to 
ascertain the superiority of the Whigs, who, 
as usual in such cases, were immediately join- 
ed by all those whom timidity or selfish consi- 
deration had kept alooi^ uuMl tliey should diip- 
cover which was the safest, and likely to b<B the 
winning side. The mijoriti^s of the Whigs ii|- 
ereased therefore upon every question, while 
the Jacobite party saw no remady but in spme 
desperate and violent coursis. The readi^t 
which occurred was to endeaVionr to induce thfc 
Duke of Gordon, g&fentat of the castle, to 
fire upon the town, and to expel the Cony^A- 
tioB, in which- their enemies were all-pfwerfi^ 
The Convention^ ^ the other hand, by a grtal 
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majority, summoned the Duke to surrender the 
place, under the pains of high treason. 

The position of the Duke was difficult The 
castle was strong, but it was imperfectly sup- 
plied with provisions ; the garrison was insuf- 
ficient, and many among them of doubtful 
fidelity ; and as every other place of strength 
throughout the kingdom had been surrendered, 
to refuse compliance might be to draw upon 
himself the unmitigated vengeance of the pre- 
Tailing party. The Duke was therefore uncer- 
tain how to decide, when the Earls of Lothian 
and Tweeddale came to demand a surrender in 
the name of the Convention ; and he at first 
offered to comply, on obtaining indemnity for 
himself and his friends. 

But the Viscount of Dundee, getting access 
to the castle while the treaty was in depen- 
dence, succeeded in inspiring the Duke with a 
share of his own resolution ; so that when the 
Commissioners desired to know the friends for 
whom he demanded immunity, he answered by 
delivering to them a list of all the clans in the 
Highlands ; which being interpreted as done 
in scorn, the two Earls returned so indignant, 
that they scarce could find words to give an 
account of their errand to the Convention. 

Soon after, ^e Duke of Gordon was solemn- 
ly summoned by two heralds, in their ceremo- 
nial habits, to surrender the place ; and they 
published a proclamation, prohibiting any one 
to converse with or assist him* should he con- 
tinue contumacious. The Duke desired tfiem 
to inform the Convention, th|it he held his com'* 
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]9vmd by ,warrant ixom their common master ; 
«nd, ^ving them some money to drink King 
J^Mnes's health, he observed, that when thejr 
came to declare loyal subjects traitors, with thje 
Kiog's coats on th^ir backs* they ought in de- 
i:;ency to turn th<em« 

But thoHgh Dundee had been able to per- 
suade the Duke to stand a Mege in the castle* 
lue could not prevail upon him to fire on tlus 
town ; an odious severity^ which would oar* 
tliinly haye brought general hatred upon hiim, 
without, perhaps, having the desired effect of 
dislodging the Convention. 

This scheme having failed, the Jacobites 
resolved upon aiiother, which was to breajL ^p 
with 1^11 their party, aqd hold i^iother pjod rival 
CoQvei^tion at Stirling. For this purpose it 
was proposed that the£arl of Mar, h&tediUaj 
keeper of Stirling Castle, should join them* in 
^rder that they might have the protection of 
ike fortress, and that Athole should assist them 
.with a body of his Highlajiders. Thefe nobl/e* 
men entered into the plan ; hot wliea it came 
to the point of execution, ihf^ eour«ige of both 
lieems to huve girop WJI^Yf 9ui the design was 
pofltooned. 

Whilst ^airs were in this sta^* Du|i4ee« 
provoked alike at ib0 i^c^^t^of^ ofidp frien^f* 
and the tnumphs of his enemies, resolved no 
longer to remain inaelive. He aii^denly ap- 
'pesied before the Convcntionr an^d co^mplAUked 
of a plot laid to assassini^te hin^seif apd 9ir 
Oeorge MaeKenzie* the, late King's ^rocUt ; 
.» eharf e whifih wm very prob^Me, since the 
15* 
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town was now filled with armed Gameronians, 
who had smarted so severely under the jodicial 
prosecutions of the lawyer, and the military 
violence of the soldier. 

Dundee demanded that all strangers should 
be removed from the town ; and when it was 
answered, that this could not be done without 
pacing the Convention at the mercy of the 
Popish Duke of Gordon and his garrison, he 
left the assembly in indignation, and, returning 
to his lodgings, instantly took arms and momit- 
ed his horse, attended by ^fty or sixty armed 
followers. 

The city was alarmed at the appearance of 
this unexpected cavalcade, so formidable from 
the active and resolute character of its leader ; 
and the Convention, feeling, or pretending, 
personal alarm, ordered the gates of their hidl 
to be locked, and the keys to be laid upon the 
iMe. In die meantime the drums beat to 
arms, and the bands of westlandmen, who had 
been hitherto concealed in garrets, and similar 
lurking-holes, appeared in the streets with their 
arms prepared, and exhibiting, in their ges- 
tures, language, and looks, the stem hopes of 
the revenge which they had long panted for. 

While these things' were passing, Dundee, 
in full view of friends and enemies, rode at 
leisure out of the city, by the lane called Leith 
Wynd, and proceeded along the northern bank 
of the Nerdi Loch, vrhere the New Town of 
Edinburgh is now situated. From tiiMiee, 
turning under the western side of the castle, he 
summoned the Duke of Gordon to a conference 
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at the foot of the walk, and for that pmpoae 
scrambled up the preeipitomi bank and rock on 
which the fortress is situated. So far as is 
known, Dundee's advice to the Duke was, to 
maintain the castle at all risks, promising him 
speedy relief. 

The people of Edinburgh, who witnessed 
thia extraordinary interview, concluded that 
the castle was about to fire upon the city; 
while the Jacobite members of the Convention 
on their part^ unarmed and enclosed among 
their political enemies, were afraid of being 
massacred by the armed Whigs. 

The Convention, when their alarm subsided, 
sent Major Bunttne with a party to pursue 
Dundee and make him prisoner. That officer 
soon overtook the Viscount, and announced his 
commission ; to which Dundee only deigned to 
answer, that if he dared attempt to execute 
such a purpose, he would send faim back to the 
Convention in a pair of blankets. Bnntine took 
the hintjund suffering the dreaded commander 
and hi« party to pass unmolested, r^umed in 
peace to the city. Dundee marched towards 
Stirling, and io consequence of his departure, 
the other friends of King James left Edinburgh, 
and hastened to their own homes. 

So soon a« this extoaordinary scene had pass- 
ed over, the Convention, now relieved fr<Hn 
the presence of the Jacobite members, resolv- 
ed upon levying troops to defend themselves, 
and to veduce the castle* The Cameronians 
were the readiest force of whose principles they 
cofAd be assured, and it was proposed to thMd 
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to nise a regiment of two battalioos, under the 
Eari of Angus, eldest 8on of the Marquis of 
Douglas, a noblenaa of miUtary talents, as Co- 
lonel, aad William Cleland as Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel. This last had been one of the cinmoand- 
ers at Drumclog, an4, besides being a brave 
geatlMuan, was a poet, &o|igh an indifferent 
one, and more a man of the world than most of 
the seet to which be belonged. 

Some of the «ore rigid Covenanters trpia of 
opinion, that those of their principles li^ no 
freedom (to use their own phraseology) ^'joiii 
together for the defence of a Conventieir, i& 
which so many persons had both places and 
power, who had been deeply engaged in the 
violent measures of the kst reign ; and they 
doubted this the more, as no steps had been 
taken to resume the obligations of the Cove- 
nant 

But the singidar and most unexpected train 
of events, wMch had occasioned their being 
called to arms to defend a city, where they had 
never before been seen op^y save when 
dragged to execution, seemed so directly the 
operation of Providence m their favour, that, 
g^Ting way for once to the dictates of common 
sense, the Cameronians agreed to consider the 
military associatieni now proposed as a aeces* 
sary and prudential measure, protestiiiff oviy 
.that the intended regiment should nol be em- 
ployed either under or along with such oMcesn 
as had given proofs of attachment to Poperyt 
Fvdacy, or Malignancy. They also slipidatcd 
£Mr regular ojn>Qrtunities of pridic worahip, 
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and for s^ct puni«hnieBt of tmchristiafi c<m»- 
veivation, gwearing, and profligacy, of every 
sort ; and their dbciplnne ha^nng be^ arranged 
as RHich tp Uieir mind as possible, eighteen 
hundred Wfen were raised, and, imflMdiately 
marchkig to Edinburgh, assumed the duty of 
defending the Convention, and blockading the 
garrison in the castle. : 

They were soon, however, relieved by troops 
more competent to such a task, being a part of 
the regular army sent down to Scotland by 
King William^ in order to give his party Uie 
decided superiority in that kingdom. Batte- 
ries were raised against the castle, and trenches 
opened. 

The Dttke of Gordon made an honourable 
defence, aroiding, at the same time, to do any 
damage to the town, and confining his fire to 
returning that of the batteries, by which he was 
annoyed. But the smallness of his garrison, 
the scarcity of prolrisions, the want of surgical 
assistance and medicines for the wounded, 
above all, the frequency of desertion, induced 
the Ihike finally to surrender upon honpurable 
terms, and in June he evacuated the fortress. 

The Convention, in the meantime, almost 
entirely freed from opposition within their own 
assembly, proceeded to determine the great 
national question arising out of the change of 
government. Two letters being presented, to 
them, one from King James, the oUier on the 
part of the Prince of Orange, they opened and 
read ^e latter with mudi reverence, while 
ihey passed over with little notice that of his 
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l«idMr4ii*law, intimatang by this ^t they bo 
kmger regai^d him as « sovemgn. 

TMb was made still nore mamfest by tbeii 
vote rei^a«tiBg tbe stala of tba oatioA* • wbich 
was mii^ iBove dedsive than thai oi the Eng* 
fish Coarention. The Scots Whigs had bo 
Tories to consult with, and were of courtfe at 
no trouble in choosing between ^ tefins of 
abdieation or forfeiture. They openly declared 
ihat Jamjes had assumed the thro»e wiAout 
taking tlie oaths appointed by kw; that he had 
proceeded to innovate upon the eonstitntioB of 
tile kingdom, with the purpose of convorling a 
Kiidted dumarchy to a despotic authonty ; t£»y 
added, that he had employed the power thus 
illegibly mesumed, for violating the lawa and 
fiberties, and altering the religion of Scot- 
land ; and in doing so, had fokybiti^ U» 
•light to the €rown» and the throne had becane 
vacant 

The foffeitiiife, in strict law* would have ex- 
tended to all Jameses immediate issue, as in tbe 
case of treason in a subject ; but as thia would 
have injured ^e right of the Princess of 
Ofunge, die efforts of the declaiatioB were U- 
naited to King James's infant son, and tahis fu- 
ture children* in imitation of' England, tbe 
crown of Scotland was settled upon Uie Prince 
nnd Princess of Orange, and the survivor of 
them ; after whose decease, and failing hairs 
of their body, the Princess Anne and her heirs 
were called to the suceession. 

When the crown was thus settled, the Con- 
vention entered into a long dedara^By eaDed 
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thm fCWm o£ Righit^ bj whieh tie dtepcMisf 
poweni werd prmounced illefsl ; tk« Tmeo* 
iMidies of epfuresflipH pn^seS during the iMt 
twA reigiH were eentufed as i>ffefece» agekMl 
ttMr^y and Prelacy was proaovnced ea nw f 
poFtftfaie grieraJDiee. 

Tbeee f eeolntiom being approved ef by the 
new eovereigm, they began te aasume M rt» 
gal power, and fixed an adttiaistratioii. The 
Duke of Hamilton was named High Ck^maue- 
sloner, in reward of his serrtces as Preeident 
of the CoBTentiea ; Lord MebriHe was made 
Secretary of 8tate» aiid^the Earl ef Crawford 
President of the Coimcil. Some effces were 
ptti into aommiseimi, to serve ae ol^ts of am- 
bttimi to &ose great men who w^e yet inipn>- 
▼ided for ; others were filled up by mieh as had 
given pt'oofsef attachment to the Revolutkni. 
Li general* the ehoiee of the mioisti^ was ap- 
preve^ of; but t^ King and his advisers were 
censured for bestowing too much eonfidenee 
on Dalrymiide, lately created Loi^ 8tair» and 
Sir Jdbn Dalxymptot hie son, ealled if aster of 
Stm. A vacancy occurred foT. the promotion 
of llie Earl of Stair in a ttngnbr manner. 

Sir Qeorge Lockhart, an exceBent lawyer^ 
who had been crown eonnsei in OromweU'e 
tiBie, wae^ at the period of the Revofailkm» 
President of the Couit of Session, or fim ^i^ 
in civil aifaira. He had agreed to act as aa 
aft^iitr m some dispntes whick occurred be* 
tween a gendeman named Obiesly, of Dalfy, 
and his wife. The President, in decidinf tide 
r, had assigned a larger provision to Mrs. 
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CMtriy ibma^ m lier hvsiiand'fl ofwiioD, w«0 just 
or ateesswy ; aad Dairy, a maa kea«HMi|r in 
bk passions, was desperately oifimdeiU «ad 
pubHciy thnMktened the President's life. He 
was eautioned by a friend to Ibrbeu' suck im- 
prudent language, and to dread the just .ven- 
geanee of Hearen. *^ I hare inueb to reckon 
for with Heaven," said the desperate Bwa, 
'*and we will reckon lor this amongst the 
rest.*' 

In pursuance of his dreadfid threat, Chiesly, 
anned f(Mr the purpose of assassination, followed 
his Tietim to the Greyfriars' church, in which 
Shr George usually heard service ; but feeKog 
some reluctance to do the deed within the sa- 
cred walk, he dogged him home, till he turned 
into the entry to his own house, in what is still 
called the President's Close; Here Chiesly 
shot the J«idge dead ; and, dkdaining to save 
his life by flight, he calmly walked about in &e 
neighbourhood of the place til) he was appre- 
hended. He was afterwards tried and execQied. 

The olBke of the murdered President (a most 
important one) was conferred upon Lord Sisir, 
and that of King's Advocate, equivalent to the 
situation of Attorney General, was given to his 
son, .8ir John Dalrymj^e, who was afterwards 
assockted with Lord Melville in the still more 
important situation of Secretary, of State. Both 
fiither and son were men of high talent, but 
of doubtful integrity, and odious to the Pires- 
byteriims for compliances wiUi the late go- 
vernment. 

Besides hk immediate and offiekl counsel- 
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lors, King William gave, in private, much of 
bis confidenoe to a clergyman named Carstairs, 
who was one of his chaplains. This gentle- 
man had given strong proof of his fidelity and 
fortitude ; for, being arrested in Charles II.'s 
time, on account of bis connexion witb the 
conspiracy called Jerviswood's Plot, he under- 
urent the «ruel torture of thumbikins, which, as 
I before told you, were screws, that almost 
crushed the thumbs to pieces. 

After the succesf of the Revolution, the 
Magistrates of Edinburgh complimented Car- 
stairs, then a man of importance, with a pre- 
tent of the instrument of tortura by which he 
lad suffered. The Kiuff, it is said, heard of 
this, and desired to see the ^umbikins. They 
were produced. He placed his thumbs in the 
engine, and desired Carstairs to turn the screw. 
*' I should wish to judge of your fortitude," 
said the King, " by experiencing the pain 
which you endured." Carstairs obeyed, but 
turned the screws with^ a .polite degree of at- 
tention not to injure the royal thumbs. " This 
is unpleasant," said the King, " yA it might be 
endured. But you are trifling with me. Turn 
the engine so that I may really feel a share of 
the pain inflicted on you.". Carstairs, on this 
reiterated command, and jealous of his own 
reputation, turned the screws so sharply that 
William cHed for mercy, and owned he must 
have confessed any thing, true or false, rather 
than have endured the pain an instant longer. 

This gentleman became a particular confi- 
dant of the King, and more trtisted han many 
VoT.. TJ. 10 
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who filled high and ostensible situations in the 
state. He was generally allowed to be ^ man 
of siigacity and political talent ; but his coun- 
trymen accused him of duplicity and dissimu- 
lation ; and from that (ihatacter be was gene- 
rally distinguished by the nickname of Cardinal 
Carstairs. 

But while King William was thus preparing 
the mode by which he was to govern Scotland, 
an insurrection took place, by means of which 
the sceptre of that kingdom was well nigh 
wrested from his gripe. This was by the ex- 
ertions of the Viscount Dundee, one of those 
extraordinary persons, by whose energies great 
national revolutions are sometimes wrought 
with the assistance of very small means. 
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CHAP. VIIL 

King Jameses Successes in Ireland — Prepara- 
tions of the Viscount of Dundee for a Rising 
in favour of James in Scotland — Feud be- 
tween MacDonald of Keppoch and Macln- 
tosh of Moy — Advance of General MacKay 
to the North against unndee — Movements 
of the two Armies — Battle of Killiecrankiey 
and Death of Dundee* 

Whbn the Viscount of Dundee retired, as I 
told you, from the city of Edinburgh, the Con- 
vention, founding upon the intercourse which 
he had held, contrary to their order, with the 
Duke of Gordon, an intercommuned Cathohc, 
sent him a summons to appear before them, and 
answer to an accusation to that effect. But 
Dundee excused himself on account of his 
lady's dangerous illness, and his own danger 
from the Cameronians. " 

In the meantime King James, with forces fur- 
nished him by the French King, had arrived in 
Ireland, and, welcomed by the numerous Ca- 
tholics, had almost made himself master of that 
fine kingdom, excepting only the province of 
Ulster, where the Protestants, of English and 
Scottish descent, offered a gallant and desperate 
resistance. But in spite of such partial opposi- 
tion as the north of Ireland could make, James 
felt so confident, that, by his Secretary Melfort, 
he wrote letters to the Viscount of Dundee, and 
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to the Earl of Balcarras, Dundee's intimate 
friend, and a steady adherent of the exiled 
monarch, encouraging them to gather together 
his faithful subjects, and make a stand for his 
interest, and promising them the support of a 
considerable body of forces from Ireland, with 
a supply of arms and ammunition. 

So high were the hopes entertained by Lord 
Melfort, that, in letters addressed to some of 
his friends, he expressed in the most imprudent 
manner, his purpose of improving to the utter- 
most the triumph which he did not doubt tc 
obtain. "We dealt too leniently with ou. 
enemies," he said, " when we were in power, 
•and possessed means of crushing them. But 
now, when they shall be conquered by us, and 
subjected once more to our authority, we will 
reduce them to hewers of wood, and drawers 
of water." 

These letters falling into the hands of the 
Convention, excited the utmost indignation. 
The Duke of Hamilton and others, who con- 
ceived themsei ves particularly aimed at, became 
more decided than eVer to support King Wil- 
liam's government, since they had no mercy to 
expect from King James and his vindictive 
counsellors. A military force was despatched 
to arrest Balcarras and Dundee. They suc"^ 
ceeded in seizing the first of these noblemen ; 
but Dundee being surrounded by a strong body* 
guard, and residing in a country where many 
of the gentlemen were Jacobites, the party 
sent to arrest him were afraid to attempt the 
execution of their commission. He remained, 
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. But Montrose penetrating the intention of 
the Covenanting generals, eluded Baillie's at- 
tempts to bring him to action, and traversed 
the mountains of the Nprth like a whirlwind, to 
support Lord Gordon, and crush Urry. He 
accomplished his first object ; but Urry had 
been joined by the Covenanters of Murray, with 
the Earls of Seaforth, Sutherland, and others 
who maintained the same cause, and had thus 
collected an army more numerous than that 
of Montrose, even when united to Lord 
Gordon. 

Montrose prepared to give them battle at the 
village of Auldenie, and drew up his men in an 
unusual manner, to conceal his inequality of 
force. The village, which is situated on an 
eminence, with high ground behind, was sur- 
rounded by enclosures on each side and iik 
front. He stationed on the right of the village 
Alexander MacDonald, with four hundred Irish- 
men and Highlanders, commanding them to 
maintain a defensive combat only, and giving 
them strict orders not to sally from some strong 
sheepfblds and enclosures, which afforded th^ 
advantages of a fortified position. 

As he wished to draw towards that point the 
principal attention of the enemy, he gave this 
right wing charge of the royal standard, which 
was usually displayed where he commanded in 
person. On the left side of the village of Aul- 
derne, he drew up the principal part of his force, 
he himself commanding the infantry, and Lord 
Gordon the cavalry. His two wings being thus 
formed, Montrose had in reality no centre force 
16* 
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poshig, before he could unite them all in the 
cause of the dethroned monarch. 

I will give you an account of one of those 
feudsy which, I believe, led to the last conside- 
rable clan-battle fought in the Highlands. 

There had been, ibr a great many years, 
much debate, and some skirmishing, betwixt 
Macintosh of Moy, the chief of that ancient 
surname, and a sept of MacDonalds called 
MacDonalds of Keppoch. The Macintoshes 
had claims of an ancient date upon the district 
of Glenroy, (now famous for the phenomenon 
called the parallel roads,) and the neighbouring 
valley of Glenspean. Macintosh had his right 
to these lands expressed in written grants from 
the Crown, but Keppoch was in actual pos- 
session of the property. When asked upon 
what charters he founded his claim, MacDonald 
replied, that he held his lands, not by a sheep's 
skin, but by the sword ; and his clad, an un- 
commonly bold and hardy race, were ready to 
fiupport his boast. 

Several proposals having been in vain made 
to accommodate this matter, Macintosh re- 
solved to proceed to open force, and possess 
himself of the disputed territpry. He therefore 
displayed the yellow banner, which was the 
badge of his family, raised his clan, and marched 
towards Keppoch, being assisted by an inde- 
pendent company of soldiers, raised for the 
service of government, and commanded by 
Captain MacKenzie of Suddie. It does not 
app^iu* by what interest this formidable auxi- 
liary force was procured, but probably by an 
order from government. 
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On their arrival at Keppoch, Macintosh 
found his riyal's house deserted, and imagining 
himself in possession of victory, even \^thout a 
combat, he employed many workmen, whom 
he had brought with him for that purpose, to 
construct a castle, or fort, on a precipitous 
bank overhanging the River Roy, where the 
vestiges of his operations are still to be seen. 
The work was speedily interrupted, by tidings 
that the MacDonalds of Keppoch, assisted by 
their kindred tribes of Glengarry and Glencoe, 
had assembled, and that they were lyii^ on 
their arms, in great numbers, in a narrow glen 
behind the ridge of hills which rises to the 
north-east of Keppoch, the sloping declivity 
of which is called MuUroy. 

Their purpose was to attack Macintosh at 
day-break ; but that chief determined to antici- , 
pate their design, and marched towards his 
enemy before the first peep of dawn. The 
MacDonalds, with their chief. Coll of Keppoch, 
were equally ready for the conflict ; and, in 
the grey light of the morning, when the Mac- 
intoshes had nearly surmounted the heights of 
Muliroy, the MacDonalds appeared in posses- 
sion of the upper ridge, and a battle instantly 
commenced. ^ 

A lad who had lately run away from his 
master, a tobacco-spinner in Inverness, and 
had enlisted in Suddie's independent company, 
gives the following account of the action. 
"The MacDonalds came down the hill upon 
us, without either shoe, stocking, or bonnet on 
their heads ; they gave a shout, and then the 
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fire began on both sides ; and^ continued a hot 
dispute for an hour, (which made me wish 1 
had been spinning tobacco.) They then broke 
in upon us with sword and target, and Lochaber^^ 
axes, which obliged us to give way. Seeing 
my captain severely wounded, and a great 
many men lying with heads cloven on every 
side, and having never witnessed the like be- 
fore, I was sadly affrighted. At length a High- 
lander attacked me with swofd and target, and 
cut my wooden-handled bayonet out of the 
muzzle of my gun. I then clubbed my gun, 
and gave him a stroke with it, which made the 
but-end to fly off, and seeing the Highlandman 
come fast down upon me, I took to my heels, 
and ran thirty miles before I looked behind me, 
taking every person whom I saw or met for 
^ my enemy." 

Many, better used to such scenes, fled 9s &f 
and as fast as Donald MacBane, the tobacco- 
spinner's apprentice. The gentleman who bore 
Macintosh's standard, being a special object of 
pursuit, saved himself and the sacred deposit 
by a w6nderful exertion. At a place where 
the River Roy flows between two precipitous 
rocks, which approach each other over the tor- 
rent, he hazarded a desper^ leap where no 
enemy dared follow him, and bore off his 
charge in safety. 

It is said' by tradition that the Macintoshes 
fought with much bravery, and that the contest 
was decided by the desperation of a half-crazed 
man, called *• the r>ed-haired Bo man," or cow- 
herd, whom Keppoch had not summoned to 
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the fight, but who came hither, nevertheless, 
with a club on his shoulder. This man, heisxg 
wounded by a shot, was so much incensed with 
the pain, that he darted forward into the thick- 
est of the Macintoshes, calling out, " They fly, 
they fly ! upon them, upon them !" The bold- 
ness he displayed, and the strokes he dealt with 
his unusual weapon^ caused the first impression, 
on the array of the enemies of his chief. 

MacDonald was very unwilling to injure any. 
of the government soldiers, yet Suddie, their 
commander, received his death-stroke. He 
was brave, and well armed with carabine, pis- 
tols^ and a halbert or half-pike. This officer 
came in front of a cadet of Keppoch, called 
MacDonald of Tullich, and by a shot aimed ai 
him, kUled one of his brothers, and then rushed 
on with his pike. Notwithstanding this deep 
provocation, Tullich, sensible of the pretext 
which the death of a captain under government 
would give against his clan, called out more 
than once, "Avoid me — avoid me." — "The 
MacDonald was never bom that I should shun," 
replied the MacKenzie, pressing on with his* 
pike. On which Tullich hurled at his head a 
pistol, which he had before discharged. The 
blow took eflect,de skull was fractured, and 
MacKenzie died shortly after, as his soldiers 
were carrying him to Inverness. 

Macintosh himself was taken by his rivals 
who, in his esteem, was only an insurgent vas- 
sal. When the captive heard the TVIacDonalds 
greeting their chieftain with shouts of " Lord 
of Keppoch ! Lord of Keppoch !" he addressed 
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him boldly, saying, "You are as far from being 
Lord of the lands of Keppoch at this moment, 
as you have been all your life." — " Never mind," 
answered the victorious chieftain, with much 
good-humour, " we'll enjoy the good weather 
while it lasts." Accordingly, the victory of his 
tribe is still recorded in the pipe-tune, called, 
"MacDonald took the brae on them." 

Some turn of fortune seemed about to take 
place immediately after the battle ; for before 
the MacDonalds had collected their scattered 
forces, the war-pipes were again heard, and a 
fresh body of Highlanders appeared advancing 
towards Keppoch, in the direction of Garva- 
moor. This was owing to one of those sudden 
changes of sentiment by which men in the 
earlier stages of society are often influenced. 

The advancing party was the clan of Mac- 
Pherson, members, like the Macintoshes, of 
the confederacy called the Clan Chattan, but 
who, disputing with them the precedence in 
that body, were their friends, or enemies, as 
the recollection of former kindnesses or an- 
cient quarrels, prevailed. On this occasion 
the-MacPhersons had not accompanied Mac- 
intosh to the field, there being, some discord 
betwixt the tribes at the tinU ; but when they 
heard of ]j|[acIntosh's defeat, they could not 
reconcile it with their honour, to suffer so 
important a member of their confederacy to 
remain 'captive with the MacDonalds. They 
advanced, therefore, in order of battle, and 
sent Keppoch a flag of truce, to demand that 
Macintosh should be delivered to there. 
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The chief of Keppoch, though victorious^ 
was in no condition for a fresh contest, and 
therefore surrendered his prisoner, who was 
much more mortified by finding himself in the 
hands of the MacPhersons, than rejoiced in 
escaping from those of Ms conqueror, Kep- 
poch. So predominant was his sense of humi- 
liation, that when the MacPhersons proposed 
to conduct him to Cluny, the seat of their 
chief, he resisted at first in fair terms, and 
when the visit was urged upon him, he threat- 
ened to pierce Ms bosom with his .own dirk, 
if they should persevere in compelling him to 
visit Cluny in his present situation. The Mac- 
Phersons were generous, and escorted him to 
his own estates. 

The issue of the conflict at Mullroy, so mor- 
tifying to the conquered chief, was also followed 
with disastrous consequences to the victor. 

The resistance oflered to the royal troops, 
and the death of MacKenzie of Suddie who 
commanded them, together with the defeat of 
Macintosh, who had the forms of the law on 
his side, gave efiect to his complaints to the 
Privy Council. Letters of fire and sword, as 
they were called, that is, a commission to burn 
and destroy the country and lands of an Qff*end- 
ing chieftain, or district, were issued against 
Coil MacDonald of Keppoch. Sixty dragoons, 
and two hundred of the foot guards, were 
detached into Glenroy and Glenspean, with 
orders to destroy man, woman, and child, and 
lay waste Keppoch's estates. Keppoch him- 
self was for a time obliged to fly, but a wealthv 
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kinsman purchased his peace by a large erick, 
or fine. We shall presently find him engaged 
in a conflict, where the destiny, not of two 
barren glens, but of a fair kingdom, seemed to 
depend upon the issue. 

This brings us back to Dundee, who, in the 
spring of 1689, received intelligence that Gene- 
ral MacKay, an officer intrusted by King "Wil- 
liam with the command of the forces in Scot- 
land, was marching against him at the head of 
an army of regular troops. MacKay was a 
man of courage, sense, and experience, but 
rather entiiled to the praise of a good officer 
than an able general, and better qualified to 
obey the orders of an intelligent commander, 
than penetrate into, encounter, and defeat, the 
schemes of such an active spirit as Dundee. 

Of this there was an instance in the very 
beginning of the conflict, when MacKay ad- 
vanced towards Dudhope Castle, with the hope 
of coming upon his antagonist at unawares ; 
but Dundee was not to be taken by surprise. 
Marching with a hundred and fifty horse to the 
town of Inverness, he found MacDonald of 
Keppoch at the head of several hundred Hi^- 
landers, blockading the place, on account of 
the citizens having taken part with Macintosh 
against his clan. Dundee oflTered his media- 
tion, and persuaded the magistrates to gratify 
Keppoch with the sum of two thousand dollars, 
for payment of which he granted his own bond 
in security. 

He manifested his influence oter the minds 
of the mountain chiefs still more, by prevailing 
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on Keppoch, though smarting under the inju- 
ries he had sustained, by the letters of fire and 
sword issued against him by King James's 
government, to join him with his elan, for 
the purpose of restoring that monarch to the 
throne. 

Thus reinforced, but still far inferior in 
numbers to his opponent MacKay, Dundee, by 
a rapid movement, surprised the town of Perth. 
He seized what public treasure he found in the 
hands of the receiver of taxes, saying that he 
would plunder no prii^ate person, but thought 
it was fair to take the King's money for the 
King's service. He dispersed, <at the same 
time^ two troops of horse, newly raised by 
government, seized their horses and accoutre- 
jnents, and made prisoners their commanding 
officers, the Lairds of Pollock and of Blair. % 

After this exploit, Dundee retreated into the 
Highlands to recruit his little army, to wait for 
a body, of three thousand men whom he ex- 
pected from Ireland, and to seek a suitable time 
for forwarding the explosion of a conspiracy, 
which had been formed in a regiment of 
dragoons now serving in MacKay's army, but . 
which he had himself commaiided before the 
Revolution. Both the officers and men of this 
regiment were willing to return to the com- 
mand of their old leader, and the allegiance of 
their former King. Creichton^ an officer in 
the regiment, the same whose attack on a con- 
venticle I formerly told you of, was the chief 
conductor of this conspiracy. It was disc'over- 
ed by MacKay just when it was on the p<n&t 
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of taking effect, and when the event, with such 
an enemy as Dundee in his vicinity, must have 
been destruction to his army. MacKay cau- 
tiously disguised his knowledge of the plot 
until he was joined by strong reinforcements, 
which enabled him to seize upon the principal 
conl^pirators, and disarm and disband their in- 
ferior accomplices. 

The Privy Council had a great inclination to 
make an example, which should discourage 
such practices in future ; and Captain Creich- 
ton, being the chief agent, a stranger, and with- 
out friends, was selected for the purpose of 
being hanged^ as a. warning to others. But 
Dundee, didjiiot desert his old comrade. He 
sent a message to the Lords of the Privy 
Council, saying, that if they hurt a hair of 
l^reichton's head, he would in the way of re- 
prisal cut bis prisoners, the lairds of Pollock 
and Blair, joint from joint, and send them to 
Edinburgh, packed up in hampers. 

The Council were alarmed on receiving this 
intimation. The Duke of Hamilton reminded 
them, that they all knew Dundee so well that 
they could not doubt his being as good as his 
word, and that the gentlemen in his hands were 
too nearly allied to several of the Council to be 
endangered on account of Creichton. These 
remonstrances saved Creichton's life. 

A good deal of marching^ countermarching, 
and occasional skirmishing, ensued between 
Dundee and MacKay, during which an incident ' 
is said to have oc^curred strongly indicative of 
the character of the former. A young man 
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had joined Dundee's army, 4he son of one of 
his old and intimate friends. He was employ- 
ed upon some reconnoitring servicey in which, 
a skirmish taking place, the new recruit's heart 
failed him, and he &irly fled out of the fray. 
Dundee covered his dishonour, hy pretending 
that he himself had despatched him to the rear 
upon a message of importance. . He thtn sent 
for the youth to speak with him in private. 

" Young maii," he said, " I have saved your 
honour ; but I must needs tell you, that y6u 
have chosen a trade for which you are constitu- 
tionally unfit. It is not perhaps fBiaj fault, but 
rather your misfortune, that you do not possess 
the strength of nerves necessary to encounter 
the dangers of battle. Return to your father*^ 
I will find an excuse for your doing so withif 
honour — and I will put you in the way of 
doing King James's cause effectual service, 
without personally engaging in the war.^' 

The young gentleman, penetrated with a 
sense of the deepest shame, threw himself at 
his General's, feet, and protested that his failure 
in duty was only the effect of a momentary 
weakness, the recollection of which should be 
efiaced by his future conduct, and entreated 
Dundee, for the love he bore his father, to give 
him at least a chance of regaining his reputation. 

Dundee still endeavoured to dissuade him 
from remaining with the army, but as he con- 
tinued urgent to be admitted to a second trial, 
he reluctantly gave way to his request. '' Bi)t 
remember," he said, '* that if your heart iails 
you a second time, you must die. - The cause I 
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am engnged in is a desperate oney and I can 
^eri^it no man to sei;ye under me who is not 
prepared U> fight to the last. My own life, 
and .those of all others who serve under me, 
mre unsparingly devoted to the cause of Ring 
James; and death must^he his lot who shows 
an example of cowardice^" 

The unfortunate young man emhraeed with 
. seeming eagerness, this stern proposal. But 
in the next skirmish in which he was engaged, 
his constitutional timidity again prevailed. He 
turned his horse to fly, when Dundee coming 
iip to him|,iiiftly s^d, ^ The son of your father 
is too good a man to he consigned to the pro- 
vost marshal ;" and without another word he 
shot him through the head with his pistol, with 
a sternness and inflexihility of purpose, re- 
semhling the stoicism of the ancient Romans. 

Circumstances began now to reader Dundee 
desirous of trying the chance of battle, whidi 
he had hitherto avoided. The Marquis of 
Athole, who had vacillated more than once 
during the progress of the Revolution, now 
abandoned entirely the cause of King James, 
and sent his son Lord Murray, into Athole, to 
raise the clans of that country, Stewarts, 
Robertsons, Fergussons, and others, wbb were 
accustomed to follow the family of Athole in 
war, from respect to the Marquis's rank and 
power, though they were not his patriarchal 
subjects or clansmen. 

One of thed^^ntlemen, Stewart of Boqnhan, 
aMough dependant on the Marquis, was re- 
solved not to obey him through hi^ versatile 
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changes of politics. Having beea placed in 
possession of the strong castle of Blair, a for- 
tress belonging to the Marquis which com- 
mands the most important pass into the north- 
4Brn Highlands, Stewart refused to siarehder il 
to Lord Murray, and declared he held it for 
King James, by order of the Viscount of 
Dundee. Lord Murray, finding his father*s 
own house thus defended against him, sent the 
tidings to General MacKay, who assembled 
about three thousand foot, and two troops s^ 
horse, and advanced with all haste into Atholc, 
determined to besiege Blair, and to fight Dun 
dee, should he march to its relief. 

At this critical period. Lord Murray had as 
rsembled about eight hundred Athole* Highland 
.ers, of the clans already named, who were 
t)rooght together under pretence of preserving 
the peace of the country. Many of them, how- 
ever, began to suspect the purpose of Lord 
Murray to join MacKay ; and recollecting that 
it was under Montrose's command, and in the 
cause of the Stewarts, that their fathers had 
gained their fame, they resolved they would not 
be diverted from the same course of loyalty, as 
they esteemed it. They, therefore, let Lord 
Murray know, that if it was his intention to 
join Dundee, they would all follow him to the 
death ; but if he proposed to embrace the side 
of King William, they would presently leave 
him. 

Lord Murray answered with menaces of that 
vengeance which a feudal lord could take upon 
disobedient vassals, when his men» setting his 
17* 
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threats tt defiance, ran to the river, and filling 
their bonnets with water, drank King James's 
health, and left the standard of the Marquis to 
a man — a singular defection among the High- 
ianders*of that period, who usually followed to 
the field ^eir immediate superior, with little 
choice as to the side of politics which he was 
pleased to embrace. 

These tidings came to Dundee, with the in- 
formation that MacKay had reached Dunkeld, 
with the purpose of reducing Blair, and punish- 
ing the Athole gentlemen, for their desertion 
of the stanilard of their chief. About the same 
time. General Cannoii joined the Viscount, with 
the reinforcement so long expected from Ire- 
land ; but they amounted to only three hundred 
men, instead of as many thousands, and were 
totally destitute of money and provisions, both 
of which were to have been sent with them. 
Nevertheless, Dundee resolved to preserve the 
castle of Blair, so important as a key to the 
Northern Highlands, and marched to protect it 
with a body of about two thousand Highland- 
ers, with whom he occupied the upper and 
northern extremity of the pass between Dun- 
keld and Blair. 

In this celebrated defile, called the Pass of 
Killiecrankie, the road runs for several miles 
along the banks of a furious river called the 
Cr^ry, which rages below, amongst cataracts 
and water-fiiUs which the eye can scarcely dis- 
Oirn, while a series of precipices and wooded 
mountains rise ott the ofller hand ; and the road 
itself is the only mode of access through the 
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glen, and along the vallej wfcich lies at itd 
northern extremity. ' #. 

A defile of such difficulty Vas^i^ble of be* 
ing defended to the last ^Mrtmity by a snuiU ' 
Bumber against a considerable army^ and, con- 
sidering how well adapted his foiMwem were 
for such mountain-warfarei many of the High- 
land chiefs were of opinion, that Dundee ought 
to content himself with guarding the pass 
against MacKay's superior army, until a ren- 
dezvous, which they had appointed, should 
Assemble a stronger force of their country- 
men. :- ~ 

But Dundee was of a different opinion, and 
resolved to suffer MacKay to march Uirough the 
pass without opposition, and then to fight him 
in the open valley, at the northern extremity. 
He chose this bold measure, both because it 
promised a very decisive result to the combat ; 
.and also because he preferred fighting MacKay 
bcefore he was joined by a considerable body of 
jBnglish horse who .were expected, and of 
whom the Highlanders had at that time some 
dread. 

On the nth June, 1689, General MacKay 
with his troops entered the pass, which, to their 
astonishment, they found unoccupied by the 
enemy. His forces were partly English and 
Dutch regiments, who, with many of the Low-, 
land Scots themselves, were struck with s^e, 
and even fear, at finding themselves introduced 
by such a magnificent, and ^t^e same ti||^ 
formidable avenue» Iid the .proi^ence of dieir 
jenemieSy the inhabitants of tliese tremendous 
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mountains^ into whose recesses they were pene- 
trating. 

But besides the effect on their minds produced 
by the magnificence. <^f natural scenery, to 
which they were wholly unaccustomed, the 
consideration must have hung heavy on them, 
that if a general of Dundee's talents suffered 
them to march unopposed through a pass so 
difficult, it must be because he was conscious of 
poss^sing strength sufficient to attack and de- 
stroy them at the further extremity, when their 
only retreat would lie through the narrow and 
perilous path by which they were now ad- 
vancing. 

Mid-day was past ere MacKay's men were 
extricated from the defile, when their general 
drew them up in one line three deep, without 
any reserve, along the southern extremity of 
the narrow valley into which the past i^ens. 
A hill on the north side of the valley, co- 
vered with dwarf trees and bushes, formed the 
position of Dundee's army, which, divided into 
columns, formed by the different clans, was 
greatly outflanked by MacKay's troops. 

The armies shouted when &ey came in sight 
of each other; but the enthusiasm of MacKay's 
soldiers being damped by the circumstances we 
have observed, their military shout made but a 
dull and suUen sound compared to the yell of 
th& Highlanders, which rung far and shrill from 
all the hills around them. Sir Evan Cameron 
of Lochiel, of whom I gave you some anec« 
dotes, called on those ar6und him to attend to 
this circumstance, saying, that in all his battlea 
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he observed victory had ever been on the side 
of those whose shout before joining seemed 
most sprightly and confident. It was accoanCed 
a less favourable auguiy by Sonoie of the old 
Highlanders, that Dundee at this mofnent pul< 
on a sad-coloured buff-coat above the scarlet 
cassock and .bright cuirass, in which he had 
hitherto appeared.. 

It was some time ere Dundee had completed 
his preparations for the assault which he medi- 
tated, and only a few dropping shots were ex* 
chMiged, while, in order to prevent the risk of 
being out-flanked, he increased tjae intervals 
between the columns with which he designed 
to charge, insomuch, that he had scarce men 
enough left in the centre. About an hoiu* before 
sunset, he sent word to MacKay that he was 
about to attack him, and gave the signal to 
charge. - 

The Highlanders stript themselves to their 
shirts and doublets, threw away every, thing 
that could impede the fury of their onset, and 
then put themselves in motion, accompanying 
with a dreadful yell the discordant sound of 
their war-pipes. As they advanced, the clans- 
men fired their pieces, each column thus pour* 
ing in a well aimed though irregular volley, 
when, throwing down* their fusees, without 
waiting tareloi^, they drew their ewords, and, 
increasing their pace to the utmost speed, 
pierced through and broke the thin line which 
was opposed to them, and pro&ted by their su- 
perior activity and the nature of their weapons 
to make Q great havoc among the regular troops. 
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When thus mingled with each other, hand to 
hand, the advantages of superior discipline on 
the part of the Lowland soldier were lost — 
Agility and strength were on the side of the 
mountaineers. Some accounts of the battle 
give a terrific accoimt of the blows struck by 
the Highlanders, which cleft heads down to die 
breast, cut steel head-pieces asunder as night- 
caps, and slashed through pikes like willows. 
Two of MacKay's regiments in the centre 
stood fast^ the interval between the attacking 
columns being |S0 great that none were placed 
opposite to them. The rest were totally rout^ 
ed and driven headlong into the river. 

Dundee himself, contrary to the advice of the 
Highland chiefs, was in front of the battle, 
and fatally conspicuous. By a desperate at- 
tack he possessed himself of MacKay's artil- 
lery, and then led his handful of cavalry, about 
fifty men, against two troops of horse, who 
fled il4thout fighting. Observing the stand 
made by die two regiments already mentioned, 
he galloped towards the clan of MacDonald, 
and was in the act of bringing them to the 
charge, with his right arm elevated, as if point- 
ing the way to victory, when he was struck by 
a bullet beneath the arm-pit, where he was un- 
protected by his cuirass. He tried to ride on, 
but being fff^lble to keep the saddle, fell mor- 
tally wounded, and died in the course of the 
night. 

It was impossible for a victory to be more 
complete than that gained by the Highlanders 
at KilUecrankie. The cannon, baggage, and 
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Stores of MacKay's army, fell into their hands. 
The two regimentfl which kept their ground 
suffered so much in their attempt to retreat 
through the pass, now occupied hy the Athole- 
men, in their rear, that they might be consider- 
ed as destroyed. Two thousand of MacKay's 
army were killed or taken, and the general 
himself escaped with difficulty to Stirling, at 
the head of jbi few horse. The Highlanders, 
whose dense columns underwent three succes- 
sive volleys from MacKay's line, had eight 
hundred men slain. 

JBut all other losses were unimportant com- 
pared to that of Dundee, with whom were for- 
feited all the fruits of that bloody victory. Mac- 
Kay,, ,when he found himself free from pursuit, 
declared his conviction that hi^ opponent had 
fallen in the battle. And such was the opinion 
of Dundee's talents and courage, and the gene- 
ral sense^ of the peculiar crisis at which his 
death took place, that the common people of 
the low country cannot, even now, be persuad- 
ed that he died an ordinary death. They say, 
that a servant of his own, shocked at the seve- 
rities which, i/ triumphant, his master was 
likely to accomplish against th^ Presbyterians, 
mud giving way to the popular prejudice of his 
having a charm against the effect of lead-balls, 
shot him, ^n the tumult of the ba^Mi, with a 
silver button taken from his livery coat The 
Jacobites, and Episcopal party, on the other 
band, lamented the deceased victor as the last 
of the Scots, the last of the Grahams, ^nd the 
last of all diat was great. 
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CHAP. IX. 

Cannon succeeds Dundee^ and is defeated at 
Dunkeld-^The Cameronian RegimenP^ 
Skirmish at Cromdale — Pacification of the 
Highlands, through the instrumentality of 
the Earl of Breadalbane — Company of Jo- 
cohite Officers in the French Service as Pri^ 
vates — Reduction of the Bass — Settlement 
of Church Affairs — The Assurance, 

The Viscount of Dundee was one of those 
gifted persons upon whose single fate that of 
nations is sometimes dependent. His own 
party believed, that, had he lived to improve 
the decisive victory which he had so bravely 
won, he would have soon recovered Scotland 
to King James's allegiance. It is certain^ a 
great many of the nobility only waited a gleam 
of success to return to the Jacobite side ; nor 
were the revolutionary party so united amongst 
themselves as to have offered a very firm re- 
sistance. 

The battle of Killiecrankie, didy improved, 
must have delivered the* whole of Scotland 
north of the Forth into the power of Dundee, 
and rendered even Stirling and Edinburgh in- 
secure. Such a flame kindled in Scotland, 
must have broken many of King William's 
measures, rendered it impossible for him lo go 
to Ireland, where his presence was of the 
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last necessity, and have been, to say the least, 
of the highest prejudice to his afiairs. 

But all the advantages of the victory were 
lost in the death of the conquering general. 
Cannon, who succeeded to the chief command 
on Dundee's decease, was a stranger to High- 
land manners, and quite inadequate to the 
management of such an army as that which 
chance placed under his command. It was in 
vain that the fame of the victory, and that love 
of plunder and of war, which made part of the 
Highland character, brought around him, from 
the remote recesstes of that warlike country, a 
more numerous body of the mountaineers than 
Montrose had ever commanded. By the timi- 
dity and indecision of his opponent, MacKay 
gained time enough to collect, which he did 
with celerity, a body of troops, sufficient to 
cobp up the Jacobite general within his moun- 
tains, and to maintain an indecisive war of posts 
and skirmishes, which wearied out the patience 
of the quick-spirited Highlanders. 

Cannon attempted only one piece of service 
worthy of mention, and in that he was foiled. 
In the extremity of the alarm which followed 
the defeat of Killiecrankie, the newly raised 
regiment of Cameronians had been despatched 
to the Highlands. They had advanced as far 
as Dunkeld, when Cannon for once showed 
some activity, and getting free from MacKay 
by a rapid and secret march, he at once sur« 
rounded, in the village and castle of Dunkeld, 
about twelve hundred Cameronians, with more 
than double their owti forces. Their situation 
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seemed so desperate, that a party of horse who 
were with them retired, and left the hill-men 
to their fate. 

But the newly acquired discipline of these 
hardy enthusiasts prevented their experiencing 
the fate of their predecessors at Bothwell and 
Pentland. They were judiciously posted in the 
Marquis of Athole's house, and neighbouring 
enclosures, as also in the churchyard and the 
old cathedral ; and with the advantage of this 
position they beat off repeatedly the fierce at- 
tacks oi the Highlanders, though very inferior 
in numbers. This advanti^e restored the 
spirits of the King's troops, and diminished 
considerably that of the Highlanders, who, ac- 
cording to their custom, began to disperse and 
return home. 

The Cameronian regiment lost in this action 
their gallant Lieutenant-Colonel, Cleland, and 
many men. But they were victorious, and that 
was a sufficient consolation. 

You may have some curiosity to know the 
future fate of this singular regiment. The 
peculiar and narrow-minded ideas of the sect 
led many of them to entertain doubts of the 
lawfulness of the part they had taken. The 
Presbyterian worship had indeed been estab- 
lished as the national church, but it was far 
from having attained that despotic authority 
claimed for it by the Cameronians, and there- 
fore, although, at.the first landing of the Prince 
of Orange, they had felt it matter of duty to 
espouse his cause, yet they were utterly dis- 

Ststed with the mode in which he had settled 
e state, and especially the Church otS^coHi^. 
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- William, a wise and prudent monarch, saw 
the impossibility of bringing the country to a 
state of quiet settlement, if he kept alive the 
old feuds by which it had been recently divided, 
or if he permitted the oppressed Presbyterians 
to avenge themselves, as they desired, upon 
their former persecutors. He admitted all per- 
sons ^like to serve the state, whatever had been 
their former principles and practice ; and thus 
many were reconciled to his government, who, 
if they had felt themselves endangered in per- 
son and property, or even deprived of the hope 
of royal patronage and official situation, would 
have thrown a heavy weight into the Jacobite 
scale. He, upon these principles, employed 
several persons who had been active enforcers 
of King James's rigorous measures, and whom 
the Cameronians accounted God's enemies and 
their own, and deemed more deserving of re- 
taliation than encouragement and employment. 
In church affairs. King William's measures 
were still less likely to be pleasing to these 
£erce enthusiasts. He was contented that 
there should be in Scotland, as in Holland, a 
national church, and that the form should be 
Presbyterian, But he was decided in opinion 
that this church should have no power either 
over the persons or consciences of those who 
were of different communions, to whom he ex- 
tended a general toleration, from which the 
Catholics alone were excluded, owing to the 
terror inspired by their late strides to predomi- 
nant superiority. The wisest, the most pru- 
dent, and the most learned of the Presbyterian 
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ministers, those chiefly who, having fled from 
Scotland and resided in the Netherlands, had 
been enlightened on this subject of toleration, 
were willingly disposed to accommodate them- 
sehres to the King's inclination. 

Bat wise and moderate opinions had no effect 
on the more stubborn Presbyterians, who irri- 
^tated at the Kirk's being curbed of her supreme 
power, and themselves checked in the course 
of their vengeance, accounted the model of 
King William's ecclesiastical governtnent in an 
Erastian establishment, in which the dignity of 
the church was rendered subordinate to that of 
the state. There were many divines even 
within the pale of the church, whose opinions 
tended to this point, and who formed a power- 
ful party in the General Assembly. 

But the Cameronians in particular, elated 
with the part, both in suffering and acting, 
which they had performed during the late 
times, considered the results of the Revolution 
as totally unworthy of the struggle which they 
had maintained. The ministers who were 
willing to acquiesce in a model of church go- 
vernment so mutilated in power and beauty, 
they termed a hive of lukewarm, indifferent 
shepherds, who had either deserted their flocks 
and fled, to save themselves during the rage of 
persecution, or who, remaining in Scotland, 
had truckled to the enemy, and exercised their 
ministry in virtue of a niggardly. indulgence 
from the tyrant, whilst they themselves endur- 
ed want and misery, and the extremities of the 
vward and gallows, rather than renounce one 
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iota of the doctrine held by the Presbyterian 
Kirk of Scotland in the time of her highest 
power. They considered the General Assem- 
bly held under the authority of King William, 
as an association in which the black hand of 
defection was extended to the red hand of per- 
secution, and where apostates and oppressors, 
leagued together, made common cause against 
pure Presbyterian government and discipline. 

Feeling thus indisposed towards the existing 
government, it followed as a matter of course 
that the Cameronians, if they did not esteem 
themselves actually called upon to resist King 
William's authority, from which they were 
withheld by some glimmering of common 
sense, — which suggested, as the necessary con- 
sequence, the return oi their old enemy James, 
— ^neither did they feel at liberty to own them- 
selves his subjects, to take oaths of allegiance 
to his person and that of his queen, or to sub- 
mit themselves, by any mark of homage, to a 
sovereign, who had not subscribed and sworn 
to the Solemn League and Covenant. 

Although, therefore, this extreme party dif- 
fered among themselves, to what extent they 
should disclaim the King and the government, 
yet the general sense of their united societies 
became more and more scrupulous, concerning 
the lawfulness of serving in the Earl of Angus's 
regiment; and while they continued to own 
these soldiers as brethren, and hold correspon- 
dence with them, we observe that they hint at 
the introduction *of some of the errors of the 
tiqae, even into this select regiment. Card** 
18* 
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playing, dice, and other scandalous games, but 
in particukr the celebration of King William^s 
birth-day, by rejoicing and drinking of health's, 
greatly afflicted the spirit of the general meet- 
ing of the more rigorous of the party, who 
held such practices as an abomination. It is 
probable, therefore, that the regiment of Came- 
ronians received from this time few recruits 
out of the bosom of the party whose name 
ihey bore. 

They were afterwards sent to serve on the 
Continent, and behaved courageously at. the 
bloody battle of Steinkirk, in 1692, where 
they lost many men, and amongst others their 
colonel, the Earl of Angus, who fell fighting 
bravely «t their head. During these campaigns 
the regiment became gradually more indifferent 
to their religious proVessions. At last, we 
learn that their .chaplain and they became 
heartily weary of each other, and that while 
the preacher upbraided his military flock with 
departing from .the strictness of their religious 
professions, the others are said to have cursed 
him to his foce^ for having been instrumental in 
inducing them to enter into the service. 

In latter times this regindent, which is still 

called the 26th, or Cameronian regiment, seems 

to have diflered very little in its composition 

' from other marching regiments, excepting that 

it was chiefly recruited in Scotland, and that, 

in memory of the original principles of the sect 

out of ^hich it was raised, each soldier was, and 

. jge rhaps is still, obliged to show himself possess- 

*W! of % Bible when his necessaries are inspected 
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During the course of the winter 1689-90, 
King Jame8 made an effort to reanimate the 
war in the Highlands, which had almost died 
away, after the repulse of the Highlanders at 
Dunk<>ld. He sent over General Buchan, an 
officer of reputation, and who was supposed 
to understand Highland character and High- 
land warfare. The clans again assembled with 
renewed hopes. But Buchan proved as inca- 
pable as Cannon had shown himself the year 
before, of profiting by the ardour of the High- 
landers^ 

With singular want of caution, the Jacobite 
General descended the Spey, as far as a place 
called Cromdaie, where he quartered his army, 
about eighteen hundred men, in the hamlets in 
the vicinity. Sir Thomas Livingstone, an ex- 
cellent old officer, who commanded on the part 
of^King William, crossed the Spey with a large 
force of cavalry, some infantry, and a body of 
the clan Grant, who had embraced William's 
interest, and by a night attack completely sur- 
prised Buchan and his army in their quarters. 
They fought gallantly, notwithstanding, with 
their swords and tarj?ets, but were at length 
compelled to take to flight. 

The pursuit was not so destructive to the 
defeated party as it would have been to the 
soldiers of any other nation, if pursued by the 
cavalry of a successful enemy. Light of foot, 
and well acquainted with their own mountains, 
the Highlanders escaped up the hills, and 
amongst the mists, with such an appearance 
of ease and agility, that a spectator observ£4l^ 
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they looked more like men received into the 
clouds, than fugitives escaping from a victori- 
ous enemy. 

But the skirmish of Cromdale, and the ruin 
of King James's affairs in Ireland, precluded 
all hopes on the part of the Jacohites, of brings 
ing the Highland war to a successful termina- 
tion. A fort near Inverlochy, originally erected 
by Cromwell, was again repaired by Living- 
stone, and acquired the name of Fort William, 
and was strongly garrisoned, to bridle theCame- 
rons, MacDonalds. and the other Jacobite clans. 
The chiefs saw they would be reduced to main- 
tain a defensive war in their own fastnesses, 
and that against the whole regular force of 
Scotland. They became desirous, therefore, 
of submitting for the present, and reserving 
their efforts in favour of the exiled family for 
some more favourable time. King William 
was equally desirous to see this smouldering 
fire, which the appearance of such a general ag 
Montrose or Dundee might soon have blown 
into a destructive flame, totally extinguished. 
For this purpose, he had recourse to a measure, 
which, had it been duly executed, was one of 
deep policy. 

The earl of Breadalbane, a man of great 
power in the Highlands, and head of a nume* 
rpus clan of the Campbells, was intrusted with 
a sum of money, whieh some authors call 20, 
and some 12,000 pounds, to be distribyted 
among the chieftains, on the condition of theii 
' 8.ubmission to the existing government, and 
k^ping on foot, each chief in proportion to his 
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means, a military force to act on behalf of go- 
vernment, at home or abroad, as they should bo 
called on. 

This scheme would probably have rendered 
the Highland clans a resource, instead of a ter- 
ror, to the government of King William ; while 
their love of war, and their want of money, 
would by degrees have w^ned them from their 
attachment to the exiled King, which would 
gradually have been transferred to a prince 
who led them to battle, and paid them for 
following him. 

But many of the chiefs were jealous of the 
conduct of the Earl of Breadalbane in distri- 
buting the funds intrusted to his care. Part 
of thte treasure the wily Earl bestowed among 
the most leading men ; when these were bought 
off, he intimidated those of less power into 
submission, by threatening them with military 
execution ; and it has always been said, that he 
retained a considerable portion of the gratuity 
in his own hands. 

The Highland chiefs complained to Govern- 
* ment of Breadalbane's conduct, who, they al- 
leged, had advised them only to submit to 
Kmg William for the present, until an oppor- 
tunity should occur of doing King James effec- 
tual service. They also changed him with 
retaining, for his own purposes, a considerable 
part of the money deposited in his hands, as 
the price tjf peace. 

Government, it is said, attended to this in- 
formation, so far as to demand, through the 
Secretary of State, a regular account of thft 
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manner in which^he sum of moaey placed in 
his hands had heen distributed. But Breadal- 
bane, too powerful to be called in question, and 
too audacious to car0 for suspicfon of what he 
judged Goremment dared not resent, .is tradi- 
tionally said to have answered the demand in 
the following cavalier manner:— "My dear 
Lord, The money you mention, was given to 
^purchase the peace of the Highlands. The 
money is spent — the Highlands are quiet, and 
this is the only way of accompting amimg 
friends." 

We shall find afterwards, that the selfis* 
avarice, and resentment of this unprincipled 
nobleman, gave rise to one of the most bloody, 
treacherous, and cruel actions, whfch disho- 
nour the seventeenth century. Of this we 
shall speak hereafter ; at present, it is enough 
to repeat, that Breadalbane bribed, soothed, or 
threatened into submission to the government, 
all the chiefs who had hitherto embraced the 
interest of King James, and the Highland war 
might be considered as nearly, if not entirely 
ended. But the proposed measure, designfed 
to have attached them unalienably to the cause 
of King William, was totally disconcerted, and 
the Highlanders continued as much Jacobites 
at heart as before the pacification. 

There remained, however, after the High- 
lands were thus partiaUy settled, some neces- 
sity of providing for the numerousr Lowland 
officers who had joined the standard of Dun- 
dee, and afterwards remained with his less able 
successors in ^command. These individuals 
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^cre entitled to consideration and compassion. 
They amonnted ta nearly a hundred gentle- 
men, who, sacrificing their fortune to their 
honour, preferred following their old master " 
into exile, to changing his service for th^t of 
another. It was stipulated that they should 
have two ships to carry them to France, where 
they were received with the same liberal hos- 
pitality which Louis XIV. showed in whatever . 
concerned the aJQTairs of King James, and where, 
accordingly, they received for some time pay 
and subsistence, in proportion to the rank which 
they had severally enjoyed in the exiled King's 
service. 

But when the battle of La Hogue had com- 
menced the train of nlisfortunes which France 
afterwards experienced, and put a period to all 
hopes of invading England, it could not be ex* 
pected that Louis should continue the expense 
of supporting this body of officers, whom there 
was now so little prospect of providing for in 
their own country. They, therefore, petition* 
e^ King James to permit them to reduce them- 
selves to a company of private soldiers, with 
the dress, pay, and appointments of that rank, 
assuring his Majesty, that they would esteem 
it a pleasure to continue in his service, even 
under the meanest circumstances, and the 
greatest hardships. 

James reluctantly accepted of this generous 
offer, and, with tears in his eyes, reviewed this 
body of devoted loyalists, as, stript of the ad* 
vantages of birth, fortune^ and education, they 
prepared to t^e vpon tbemthe 4Hti6^Qf the 
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lowest rank in ^their profession. He gave 
every inan tiff* hand "to kiss, — promised never 
tQ forget their loyalty, and wrqte the name of 
each individual in his pocket>bo'ok, as a pledge, 
that when his own fortune permitted, be would 
not be unmindful of ♦their, fidelity^ 
* . Being in French pay, this company of gen- 
tlemen were of course engaged in the French 
service ; and wherever they came, they gained 
respect by their propriety of behaviour, and 
sympathy from knowledge of their dream- 
stances. But their allowance, being only ihrec 
pence a-day, with a pound and a half of bread, 
was totally inadequate not only for procuring 
their accustomed comforts, but even for main- 
taining them in the most ordinary manner. 
For a time, they found a resource in the sale of 
'watches, rings, and such superfluous trinkets 
a%^ had any value. It was not unusual to see 
individuals among them laying aside some little 
token of remembrance, which had been the 
gift of parental affection, of love, or of friend- 
ship, and to hear them protest, that with tlusiBt 
least they would never part. But stern neces- 
sity brought all these relics to the market a( 
last, and this little fund of support was entirely 
exhausted. 

About this time the Company served under 
Marshal Noailles, at the siege of Rosas, in Oi" 
talonia, and distinguished themselves by didr 
courage on so many occasions, that their, ge* 
neral called them his children ; and |K)intii)£ 
out their determined courage to others, ^mw 
to say, that the real gentleman ww ever the 
«ame, whethl9x in necessity or in danger. 
♦ 
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In a subsequent campaign 19^ AU&c% this 
company of Scottish officelrs distinguishecL 
themselves by ll^eir voluntary attempt to storm 
a fort upon an island on^the Rhine, defended 
by five hundred Germans. They advanood to 
the shore of that broad river under shelter of 
the night, waded into the stream, withiheiram*' 
munition about their neck, and linked arm-in- 
arm, according to the Highland fashion. In 
the middle of the current the water was up to 
their breasts, but as soon as it grew more shal- 
low, they untied their cartouch-boxes, and 
marching with their muskets shouldered, pour- 
ed a deadly volley upon the Germans, who 
seized with a panic, and endeavouring to ea* 
cape, broke down their own bridges^ and suf- 
fered a severe loss, leaving the island in pos* 
session of the brave assailants. When the 
French general heard of the success of whSI 
h& had esteemed a desperate bravado, he 8i|^i 
ed himself with the cross in astonishment, and 
declared that it was the boldest action that eveir 
had been performed, and that the whole hoiUIMr 
of eontrivance and execution belonged WHu^ 
company of officers. The place was loiMjl 
called If' Isle (T EcossaiSf the Scottishmwa? 
Island, and perhaps yet retains the name. 

In these and similar undertakings, many of 
iMs little band fell by the sword ; but their fittat 
was enviable compared with that of those wha 
diaii under the influence of fatigue, privationip 
and contagious diseases, which fell with deiidly 
severity on men once accustomed to th^ decen* 
cy and accommodations of social lifcy and now 
Vot. II. 19 
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reduced to rags, filth, and famine. * When at 
the peace of Ryswick, this little company was 
disbanded, there remained but sixteen men out 
of their original n^ber; and few of these 
ever'kgaih saw the country, whose fame had 
been sustained and extended by their fidelity 
and courage. 

At length the last faint embers of civil war 
died away throughout Scotland. The last 
place which held out for King James was the 
strong island and castle in the Frith of Forth, 
called the Bass. This singular rock rbes per- 
pendicularly out of the sea. The surface is 
pasture land, sloping ta the brink of a tremen- 
dous precipice, which on all sides sinks sheer 
down into the stormy ocean. There is no an- 
chorage ground on any point ; and although it 
is possible, in the present state of the island, 
to land, {not without danger, however,) and to 
ascend by a steep path to the table land on the 
top of the crag, yet at the time of the Revolu- 
tion a s^ong castle defended the entrance, and 
the boats belonging to the garrison were low- 
ered into the sea, or heaved up into the castle, 
by means of the engine called a crane. Access 
was thus difficult to friends, and impossible to 
enemies. 

This sequestered and inaccessible spot, the 
natural shelter and abode of gannets, gulls, and 
sea-fowl of all descriptions, had been, as I have 
before noticed, converted into a state prison 
during the reigns of Charles II. and James II.; 
and was often the melancholy abode of the 
nonconformists, who were prisoners to goTem- 
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ment. The Gorernor of the Bass held ant 
from 1688 to 1690, when he surrendered to 
King William. It was shortly after recorered 
for King James by some Jaeobite officers, who 
sent thither as prisoners, contrived to surprise 
and overpower Uie garrison, and again bid defi- 
ance to the new government. They received 
supplies of provisions from their Jacobite 
friends on shore, and exercised, by means of 
their boats, « sort of privateering warfare on 
«uch merchant vessels as entered the Frith; 

A squadron of ships-of-war was sent to re- 
duce the place, which, in their attempt to bat- 
ter the Castle, did so little damage, and receiv- 
ed so much, that the siege was given up, or 
^ther converted into a strict blockade. The 
punishment of death was denounced by the 
Scottish government against all who should 
attempt to supply the island with provisions ; 
and a gentleman named Trotter, having been 
convicted of such an attempt, was condemned 
to death, and a gallows erected opposite to 
the Bass, that the garrison might witness his 
fate. 

The execution was interrupted for the time 
by a cannon shot from the island, to the great 
terror of the assistants, amongst whom the bul- 
let lighted ; but no advantage accrued to Trot- 
ter, who was put to death elsewhere. The 
intercourse between the island and the shore 
was in this manner entirely cut off. Shortly 
afterwards the garrison became so weak for 
want of provisions^ that they were unable to 
man the crane bjr which they launched out and 
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or with his character. They atgued also, l|M 
▼ery Diany of these preaentatioiis being in Ae 
hands of gentry of the Episcopal persuasion, to 
eontinue the right of patronage, was to affbrd 
aiich patrons the means of introducing clergy* 
men of their own tenets, and thus to main* 
tain a perpetual schism in the bosom of the 
church. 

To this it was replied by the defenders of 
patronage, that as the stipends of the clergy 
were paid by the landholders, the nomination 
of the minister ought to be left in their hands ; 
and that it had accordingly been the ancient 
law of Scotland, that the advowson, or titie to 
bestow the church living, was a right of private 
property. The tendency towards Episcopacy, 
continuied these reasoners, might indeed ba- 
lance, but could not overthrow, the supremacy 
of the Presby torutn establishment, since every 
clergyman who was in possession of a livingy 
was bound to subscifte the Confession of Faith, 
as established by the Assembly of Divines at 
Westminster, and to acknowledge that the 
General Assembly was invested with the full 
f overtiment qf the church. T^ey further ar^ 
guedf that in practice it was best this law of 
patronage should remain, unaltered. The Pres- 
byterian clmrch being already formed upon a 
model strictly republican, they contended, that 
tb veil the right of nominating Ihe established 
energy in th^ hewers, was to give additional 
featuvis of de9M)er%cy to a system, iduch was 
ali^eady sufficiently indep^!ident both of d» 
rtyyWn and the aristocxacy. They urged, that 
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to permit die ftoeks the choice of their own 
shepherd, was to encourage the candidates- ftr 
church preferment rather to render themselres 
popular by preaching to sooth the humours of 
the congregation, tluKn to exercise the whole- 
some but unpleasing duties, of instructingtheir 
ignorance, and reproving their faults ; and that 
thus assentation and flattery would be heard 
from the pulpit, the very place where they 
were most unbecoming, and were likely to be 
most miachievous. ^ * 

Such arguments in favour of lay patronage 
had much influence with the King ; but the ne* 
cessity of doing something which might please 
the Presbyterian party, induced his Scottish, 
ministers, — ^not, it is said, with William's en- 
tire approbation, — to r^iew a law of Crom- 
well's time, which placed the nomination of a 
minister, with some slight restrictions, in the 
hands of the congregation. T^ese, upon a va- 
cancy, exercised a right )0f popular election, 
gratifying unquestionably 4o the pride of ta» 
man nature, but tending to excite, in the case 
of disagreement, debates and strife, which were 
not always maiMtged willi the decency and 
moderation tiiat the subject required, 
. King William equally failed in his attempt 
to secure toleration for«sudh of ^the Episcopal 
^ergy, as were disposed to retail their livings 
under a Bresbyterian supremacy. T^ hate 
gained tlwse divines, wouNMkaare greatly influ- 
enced all'that part of Scotland which lierto tfaie 
norlh of the Forth ; but in tiflR^pding them pro- 
tection* William was desirous to be secu^M ff 
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their allegiance, which in general they con- 
ceived to be due to the exiled sovereign. Many 
of them had indeed adopted a convenient 
political creed, which permitted them to submit 
to William as King defaeto^ that is, as being 
actually in possession of the royal power* 
whilst they internally reserved the claims of 
James as King de jure, that is, who had the 
right to the crown, although he did not en- 
joy it. 

It was William's interest to destroy this 
sophistical species of reasoning, by which, in 
truth, he was only recognized as a successful 
usurper, and obeyed for no other reason but 
because he had the power to enforce obedience. 

An oath, therefore, was framed, called the 
Assurance, which, being put to all persons 
holding offices of trust, was calculated to ex- 
clude Uiose temporisers who had contrived to 
reconcile their immediate obedience to King 
William, with a reserved ackndwledgment, that 
James possessed the real right to the crown. 
The Assurance bore, in language studiously 
explicit, that King William was acknowledged, 
by the person taking the oath, not only as 
King in fact, but also as King in law and by 
just title. 

This oath made a barrier against most of the 
Episcopal preachers who had any tendency to 
Jacobitism; but there were some who regarded 
their own patrintonial advantages more than 
politidial questions concerning the rights of 
monarchs, and in spite of the intolerance of the 
Pr^byterian clergy, (whieh, considering tbwr 
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preyiouB sufferinffs, is not to foe wondered at,) 
about a hundred Episcopal dimes took the 
oaths to the new gOTC^nment, retained their 
livings, and were exempted from the jurisdic* 
tion of the courts of Presbytery. 
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CHAP. X. 

Tke Massacre ofGlencoe. 

I AM now to call your attention to an action 
X)f the Scottish government, which leaves a 
«tain on the memory of King William ; al- 
though he probably was not aware of the 
full extent of die baseness, treachery, and 
cruelty, for which his commission was made a 
cover. 

I have formerly mentioned, that some dis- 
putes arose concerning the distribution of a 
large sum of money, with which the Earl of 
Breadalbane was intrusted, to procure, or rather 
to purchase, a peace. in the Highlands. Lord 
Breadalbane and those with whom he nego- 
tiated disagreed, and the English government, 
becoming suspicious of the intentions of the 
Highland chiefs to play fast and loose on the 
occasion, se^t forth a proclamation in die 
month of August, 1691, requiring them, and 
each of them, to submit to government before 
thie first day of January, 1693. After this period. 
It was announced that those who had not sub- 
mitted themselves, should be subjected to the 
extremities of fire and sword. 

This proclamation was framed by the Privy 
Council, under the influence of Sir John Dal- 
rymple, (Master of Stair, as he was called,) 
whom I have already mentioned as holding the 
place of Lord Advocate, and who had in 1690 
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been raised to be Secretary of State, in con^ 
junction with Lord Melville. The Master of 
Stair was at this time an intimate friend of 
Breadalbane, jand it seems that he shared with 
that nobleman the warm hope and expectation 
of carrying into execution a plan of retaining a 
Highland army in the pay of governmenty and 
accomplishing a complete transference of the 
allegiance of the chiefs to the person of King 
William^ This could not have failed to be a 
most acceptable piece of service, upon which, 
if it could be accomplished, the Secretary might 
justly reckon as a title to his master's further 
confidence and favour. 

But when Breadalbane commenced hifl 
treaty, he. was mortified to find, that, though 
the Highland chiefs expressed no chslike to 
King William's money, yet they retained their 
secret fidelity to King James too strongly to 
make it safe to assemble them in a military 
body, as hiEtd been proposed. Many chiefs, 
especially those of the MacDonalds, stood out 
also for terms, which the Earl of Breadalbane 
and the Master of Stair considered as extrava- 
gant; and the result of the whole was, the 
breaking off the treaty, i(nd the publishing of 
the severe proclamation already mentioned. 

Breadalbane and Stair were greatly disap- 
pointed and irritated against those chiefs and 
tribes, who, being refractory on this occasion, 
had caused a breach of their favourite scheme. 
Their thoughts were now turned to revenge ; 
and it appears from Stair's correspondence, 
that he nourished and dwelt upon the secret 
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hope, that several of the moftt atsbbom chie6 
would h^ld out beyond the term appointed 
for submission, in which case it was determiaed 
that the punishment inflicted should be of the 
most severe and awfbl description. That all 
might be in readiness for the meditated ope* 
rations, a considerable body ojf troops were 
kept in readiness at Inverlochy, and elsewhere. 
These were destined to act against the re- 
fractory clans, and the campaign was to take 
place in the midst of winter, when it was sup- 
posed that the season and weather would prevent 
the Highlanders from expecting an attfick. 

But the chiefs received information of these 
hostile intentions, and one by one submitted to 
government within the appointed period, thus 
taking away all' pretence of acting against 
them. It is said that they did so by secret 
orders from Ring James, who having pene- 
trated the designs of Stair, directed the chiefs 
to comply with the proclamation, rather than 
incur an attack which they had no means of 
resisting. 

The indemnity, which protected so many 
victims, and excluded both lawyers and soldiers 
from a profitable job, seema to have created 
great disturbance in the mind of the Secretary 
of State. As chief after chief took the oath 
of allegiance to King William, and one by one 
put themselves out of danger, the greater 
became the anxiety of the Master of mair to 
find some legal flaw for excluding some of the 
Lochaber -clans from the benefit of the in* 
demnity. ^ But no opportunity occurred lor 
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exercising these kind intentions, excepting in 
the memorable, but fortunately the solitary 
instance, of the clan of the MacDonalds of 
Glencoe. 

This clan inhabited a valley formed by the 
river Coe, which falls into Lochleven not far 
from the head of Loch-Etive. It is distingubh^ 
ed even in that wild country by the sublimity 
of the mountains, ' rocks, and precipices, in 
which it lies buried. The minds of men are 
formed by their habitations. The MacDonalds 
of the Glen were not very numerous, seldom 
mustering above two hundred armed men ; but 
they were bold and daring to a proverb, confi- 
dent in the strength of their ^country, and in 
the protection and support of their kindred 
tribes, the MacDonalds of Clanranald, Glen- 
garry, Keppoch, Ardnamurchan, and others 
of that powerful name. They also lay near 
the possessions of the Campbells,, to whom, 
owing to the prediatory habits to which they 
w^re especially addicted, they were' very bad 
neighbours, so that blood had at different times 
. been spilt between them. 

Maclan of Glencoe (this was the patrony- 
mic title of the chief of this clan) was a man 
of a stately and venerable person, and aspect. 
He possessed both courage and sagacity, and 
was accustomed to be listened to by the neigh- 
bouring chieftains, and to take a lead in their de- 
liberations. Maclan had been deeply engaged 
both in the campaign of Killiecrankie, and in 
that which followed under General Buchan ; 
and when the insurgent Highland chiefs held a 

Vol. H. 20 
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meeting with the Earl of Breadalbane, at a 
place called Auchalkder, in die month of July, 
1691, for the purpose of arranging an armis- 
tice, Maclan was present with the rest, and, 
k is said, taxed Breadalbane widi the design of 
retaining a part of the money lodged in his 
hands for the . pacification of the Highlands. 
Hie Earl retorted with vehemence, and charged 
Maclan with a theft of cattle, committed npofi 
some of his lands by a party from Gleneoe. 
Other causes of offence took place, in which 
old feuds were called to recollection ; and Mae- 
Ian was repeatedly heard to say, he dreaded 
mischief from no man so much as the E&rl of 
Breadalbane. Yet this unhappy chief was rash 
enough to stand out to the last moment, and 
decline to take advantage of King WiUiam's 
indemnity, till the time appointed by the pro- 
clamation was well-nigh expired. 

The displeasure of the Eurl of Breadalbane 
seems speedily to have communicated itself to 
the Master of Stair, who, in his correspondence 
with Lieutenant-Colonel Hamilton, command- 
ing in the Highlands, expresses the greatest 
resentment against Maclan of Gleneoe, for 
haviujg, by his interference, helped to mar the 
bargain between Breadalbane and the Hi^Mand 
chiefs. Accordingly, in isi letter of 3d llecem- 
ber, the Secretary intimated that govenunent 
was determined to destroy ntterfy some pf the 
elans^, in order to terrify the others, and that 
he hoped that, by standing out and refusing to 
submit under the indemnity^ the MacDonalds 
of Gleneoe would fall into the net. This was 
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a montii before the time liihited by the indem<^ 
niiy, BO long did these bloody thoughts occupy 
the mind o£ this unprincipled statesman.. 

Ese the term of mercy expired, however, 
Maclan's own apprehensions, or the adyice of 
friends, dictated 'to him the necessity of sub- 
mitting to the same conditions which others 
had embraced, and he went with his principal 
fojlowers to take the oath of allegiance to King 
William. This was a rery brief space before 
the 1st of January, when, by die terms of the 
proclamation, the opportunity of claiming the 
indemnity was to expire. . 

Maclan was, therefore, much alanned to find 
that Colonel Hill, the gorernor of Fort Wil- 
liam, to whom he tendered his oath of dle^ 
glance^ had no power to receive it, being a mi« 
litary, and not a eivil officer; Colonel Hill,' 
however, had ^mpathy with the distress and 
even tears of the old chieftain, and gave him 
a letter to ' Sir Colin Campbell of Ardkinlas, 
Sheriff of Argyleshire, requesting him to receive 
the '^ lost sheep," and administer the oath to 
hlra, that he might have the advantage of the 
indemnity, though so late in claiming it. 

Maclan hastened from Fort William to In* 
verary, without even^ turning aside $o his own 
house, tliough' he passed within a mile of it. 
But the roads, always very bad, were now ren- 
dered almost impassable by a storm'^'of snOw ; 
so that, With all the haste which the unfortunate 
chieftain could exert, the fatal 1st of January 
[ past before he reached Inverary^ 

The Sheriff, however, seeing that Maclan 
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had complied with the spirit of the statote, in 
tendering his isubmission within the given 
period, under the sincere, though mistaken be- 
uef, that he was applying to the person ordered 
to receive it ; and considering also* that, but 
for the tempestuous weather, it would after all 
have been offered in presence of the proper 
law-officer, did . not hesitate to administer ^e 
oath of allegiance, and sent off an express to 
the Privy Council^ containing an attestation of 
Maclan's having taken the oaths, and a full ex- 
planation of the circun^stances which had de- 
layed his doing so until the lapse of the ap- 
pointed. Mriod. The Sheriff also wrote to 
Colonel Hill what lie had done, and requested 
that he would take care that Glieni^oe should 
not be annoyed by any military parties until the 
pleasure of the Council should be known, 
which he could not doubt would be fiivourable. 
Maclan, therefore, returned to his own 
house, and resided there, as he supposed, in 
safety, under the protection of ,the * govem- 
menlt to which he had sworn allegianoe. That 
he might merit this protection, he convoked his 
clan, acquainted them with his submission, and 
commanded them to live peaceably, and give 
no cause of offence, under pain of his displea- 
sure. 

In the meantime, the vindictive Secretary 
of State had procured orders from his Sove- 
reign respecting the measures to be followed 
with such of the chiefs as should not have 
taken the oaths within the term prescribed. 
The first of these orders, dated 11th January, 
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etrntoined peremptory directions for military 
execution, by fire and sword, against all who 
should not have made their submission witl^in 
the time appointed. It was, howeter, provided, 
in order to avoid driving them to desperation, 
diat there was stiU to remain a power of grant- 
ing mercy to those clans who, even afler the 
tine was past, . should still come in and sub- 
mit themselves, ^ch were the terms of the 
first royal warranty in which Glencoe was not 
named. . 

It aeems afterwards to have occurred to 
Stair, that Glencoe would be sheltered under 
this mitigation of the intended seventies, since 
he had already come in and tendered his alle- 
^ance, without waiting for the menace of. mili* 
tary force. A second set of instructions were 
therefore made irat on the 16th January. These 
held but the same indulgence to other clans who 
should submit themselves at the very, last hour, 
but they closed the gate of mercy against the 
devoted Macian, who had already done all that 
was required of others. The words are re- 
markable : — ** As fcHT Macian of Glencoe, and 
that tribe, if they can be well distinguished 
from the rest of ^e Highlaniders, it Will be 
proper, for the vindication (tf public justice^ to 
extirpate that set of thieves.'* 

You will remark the hypocritical clefiiKm^T 
and real cruelty of these instructions, whicii 
profess a readiness to extend mercy to those 
^o needed it not, (for allthe other ^Highland- 
ers had subnntted within the limited time,) and 
deny it to Glencoe, the only man who had not 
20* 
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been able literally to comply with the proclama- 
tion, though in all fair construction he had done 
whdt it required. 

Under what pretence or colouring King Wil- 
liam's authority waa obtained for such cruel 
instructions, it would be in vain to inquire. The 
Sheriff of Argyle's letter had never been pro- 
duced before the Cbuncil ; and the certificate of 
Maclan's having taken the oath, was blotted 
out, and, in the Scottish phrase, deleted. It 
seems probable that the facts of that chiefs 
submission was altogether concealed from the 
King, and that he was held out in the light of a 
desperate and incorrigible leader of banditti, 
who was the main obstacle to the peace of the 
Highlands ; but if we admit that William acted 
und^r such misrepresentations, deep blame will 
still attach to him for so rashly issuing orders 
of an import so dreadful. It is remarkable that 
these fatal instructions are both superscribed 
and subscribed by the King himself, whereas, 
in most state papers, the sovereign only super- 
scribes, and they are countersigned by the Se- 
cretary of State, who is answerable for their 
tenor ; a responsibility which Stair, on that oc- 
casion, was not probably ambitious of claiming. 

The Secretary's letters to the military offi- 
cers, directing the mode of executing the 
King's orders, betray the deep and savage in- 
terest which he personally took in their tenor, 
and his desire that the bloody execution should 
be as general as possible. He dwelt in these 
letters upon the proper time and season for 
cutting off the devoted tribe. «* The winter," 
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he said, "is the only season in which the High- 
landers cai^not eliide us, or carry their wives, 
children, and cattle, to the mountains. They 
cannot escape you ; for what human constitu- 
tion can then endure to be long out of house ? 
This is the proper season to maul them, in the 
long dark nights." He could not suppress his 
joy that Glencoe had not come in within the 
term prescribed ; and expresses his hearty 
wishes that others had followed the same 
course. He assured the soldiers that their 
powers should be ample ; and he exacted from 
them, proportional, exertions. He^ entreated 
that the thieving tribe oi Glencoe be rooted out 
in' earnest; and he was at* pains to explain a 
phrase 'which is in itself terribly significant. 
He g»ve directions for securing every pass by 
which the victims could escape, and warned the 
soldiers that it w^ere better to leave the thing 
unattempted, than fail to do it to purpose. "To 
plunder their lands, or drive off their cattle, 
would," say his letters,^** be only to render 
them desperate ; they must be all slaughtered, 
and the manner of execution must be sure, se- 
cret, and effectual." 

These instructions, such as have been rarely 
penned in a Christian country, were sent to 
Colonel Hill, the governor of Fort William, 
who, greatly surplised and grieved at their tenor, 
endeavoured for some time to evade the. exeei;- 
tion of them. At length, obliged by his situa- 
tion to render obedience to the King's com- 
mands, he transmitted the orders to Lieutenant 
Colonel Hamilton, directing him to take four 
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hundred men of a Highland regiment belong* 
ing to the Earl of Argyle, and fulil the royal 
mandate* 

Thus, to make what was intended yet worse, 
if possMe, than it was in its whole tenor, the 
execution of this cruelty was committed to sol- 
diers, who were not only the countrymen of the 
proscribed but the near neighbours, and some 
of them the close connexions, of the Mac- 
Donalds of Glencoe. This is the more nec^ 
sary to be remembered, because the massacre 
has unjustly been said to have been committed 
by Engliih troops. The course of the execu- 
tion was as follows. 

Before the end of January, a ^rty of die 
Earl of Argyle's regiment, commanded by 
Captain Campbell of Glenlyon, approached 
Glencoe; Maclan's sons went out to meet them 
with a li^ody of men, to demand whether they 
catiie as friends or foes. The officer replied 
that they came as friends, being sent to take 
up their quarters for a short time in Glencoe, 
in order to reliere the garrison of Fort WO- 
liam, which was crowded with soldiers. On this 
they were welcomed with all. the hospitality 
which the chief and. his followers had the means 
of extending to them^ and they resided for fif- 
teen days among the unsuspecting MacDonalds 
in the exchange of every species of kindness 
and drility. 

That the laws of domestic affection might be 
violated at the same time with those of humanity 
and hospitality, you are to understand that Alas- 
ter MacDonald, one of the sons of Maclan, 
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was married to a niece of Glenlyon, who com- 
manded the party of soldiers. It appears also 
diat the intended cruelty wfis to be exercised 
upon defenceless ' men ; for the MacDonalds, 
though afraid of no other ill treatment from 
their military guests, had supposed it possible 
the soldiers might have a commission to disarm 
them; and therefore had sent their weapons to 
a distance, where they might be out of reach 
of seizure. 

Glenlyon's party had remained in Glencoe 
for fourteen or fifteen days, when he received 
orders from his commanding officer, Major 
Duncanson, expressed in a manner, which 
shows him to have been the worthy afent of 
the cruel Secretary. They were sent in con*> 
formity with orders of the same date, trans- 
mitted to Duncanson by Hamilton, directing 
that all the MacDonalds; under seventy years 
of age, ^ere to be cut off, and that the^ooem- 
ment was not to be troubled with prisoners. 
Duneanson*s orders to Glenlyon were as fol« 
lows: 

" You ate hereby ordered to fall upon the 
rebels, and put all to the sword under seventy. 
You are to have especial care that the old fox 
and his cubs do on no account escape your 
hands : you are to secure all the avenues, that 
no man escape. This you are to put in execution 
at four in the morning precisely, and by that 
time, or very shortly after, I will strive to be at 
you with a stronger party« But if I do not 
come to you at four you are not to tarry for me» 
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but' fiJl on. Thk is by the King's special com- 
wmndt for the good aad safety of the. coun- 
try, that these miscreants be cut off root and 
bmich. See that this be put into execution 
without either fear or favour, else you may ex- 
pect to be treated as not true tQ the King or 
goremment, nor a man fit to carry a commis- 
sion in the King's sendee* Expecting that you 
vill not fail in die fulfilling hereof, as you love 
yourself I subscribe these with my hand, 

ROBBRT DUNCANSON." 

\ 

This order was dated 12th February, and 
addressed, **For their Ma^eslies service, to 
Captain Robert CMnpbell of Glenlyon." 
« This letter reached Glenlyon soon after it 
was written'; and he lost no time in carrjnng 
the dreadful mandate into execution. In the 
interral, he did not abstain from any of those 
acts of familiarity which had hilled asleep the 
saspicions of his yictims ; he took his morning 
draught, as on every former day since he came 
to the Glen, at the house of Alaster Macl>o- 
nald, Maclan*s second son^ who was married to 
Ins (Glenlyon's) nie^e^ He, and two of his 
officers nam!ed Lindsay^ accepted an invitation 
to dinner from Maclan himself, for the follow- 
ing day, on which they had determined he 
should never see the sun> rise. To complete 
the s«m of treachery, Glenlyon played at cards 
in his own quarters, with the sons of Maclan, 
John and Alaster, both of whom were also 
destined for slaughter. 

About four o'clock, in the morning of 13th 
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February, the scene of blood began. A party^ 
cooimanded by one of the LindMiys, came to 
Maclan's house and kiiocked for admittanoer 
which was at once giren. Lindsay, one of the 
expected guests at the fiunily meal of the day, 
commanded this party, wiio instantly shot Mae- 
Ian dead by his own bedside, as he was in the 
act of dressing himself, and giving orders for 
refreshments to be provided for his fatal visi- 
ters. His aged wife was stript by the savage 
soldiery, wlro, at the same time, drew off the 
gold rings from her fillers with their teeth. 
8he/ died the next day, 4iBtracted with grief, 
and the brutal treatment she bad received- 
Several domestics and clansmen were killed at 
the same place. 

The two sons of the aged chieftain had not 
been altogether so confident as their fatiier of 
the peaceful and friendly purpose . of their 
guests. They observed, on the evening prece- 
ding the massacre, that, the sentmels were 
doubled, and the mainguard strengthened. 
John, the elder brother, had even heard the 
soldiers muttering amongst themselves, that 
they cared not about fighting the men of the 
Gien fairly, but did not like the nature of the 
service they were engaged in; while others 
consoled themselves ,widi' the military logic, 
that their officers must be answerable for the 
orders given, they having no choice save to 
obey them. 

Alarmed with what hadbeen thus observed and 
heard, the young men hastened to Glenlyoo's 
quarters, where they found that officer <ind his 
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men preparing their arms. On questioning him 
about these suspicious appearances, Glenlyoa 
accounted for them by a story, that he was 
bound on an expedition against some of Glen- 
gaity's men ; and alluding to the circumstance 
of their alliance, which made his own cruelty 
more detestable, he added, *' If any thing evil 
had been intended, would I not have told Alas* 
ter and my niece t" 

Rc'^a^sured by this communication, the young 
men retired to rest, but were speedily awaken- 
ed by an eld domestic, who called on* the two 
brothers to rise and fiy for their lives. ** Is it 
time for you," he said, " to be sleeping, when 
your father is murdered on his own hearth?" 
Thus roused, they hurried out in gre^t terror, 
and heard througholit the glen, wherever there 
was>a place of human habitation, the shouts of 
the murderers, the report of the muskets, the 
screams of thef wounded, and the groans of the 
dying. By their perfect knowledge of the 
scarce accessible cliffs amongst which they 
dwelt, they were enabled to escape observation, 
and fled to the sottthem access of the glen. 

Meantime, the work of death proceeded with 
as little remorse as Stair himself could have 
desired. Even the slight mitigation, of their 
orders respecting those above seventy yean, 
was disregarded by the soldiery in their indis- 
criminate thirst for blood, and several yery 
aged and bedridden person^ were slain amongst 
others. At the hamlet wherp Glenlyon had his 
own quarters, nine men, including his landlord^ 
were bound and shot like felons ; and one of 
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them, MacDonald of Auchentriaten,had general 
Hill's passport in his pocket at the time. 

A fine lad of twenty had by some glimpse of 
compassion on the part of the soldiers, ^een 
spared, when one Captain Drummond came up, 
and demanding why the orders were transgress- 
ed in that particular, caused him instantly to be 
put to death. A boy, of five or six years old, 
clung to Glenlyon's knees entreating for mercy, 
and ofTering to become his servant for life, if 
he would spare him. Glenlyon was moved ; 
but the same Drummond stabbed the child with 
his dirk, while he was in this agony of suppli- 
cation. 

At a place called Auchnaion, one Barber, a 
sergeant, with a party of soldiers, fired on a 
group of nine MacDonalds, as they were as- 
sembled round their morning fire, and killed 
four of them. The owner of the house, &bro« 
ther of thc^lain Auchentriaien, escaped unhurt, 
and expressed a wish to be put to death rather 
in the open air than within the house. ** For 
your bread which I have eaten,'' answered 
Barber, •* I will grant the request." Mac-Do- 
nald was dragged to the door accordingly ; but 
he was an active man, and when the soldiers 
were presenting their firelocks to shoot him^ 
he cast his plaid over their faces, and, taking ad^ 
vantage of the confusion, escaped up the glen. 

The alarm being now general, many other 
persons, male and femalb, attempted their 
escape in thf same manner as the two sons of 
Maclan ahd the person last mentioned. Flying 
from their burning huts, and from theis mmrdt- 

VoL. II. 21 
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rolls yisitersythe half-naked fugitives committed 
themselires to a winter morning of darkness, 
snow, and storm, amidst a wilderness Ike most 
savage in the West Highlands, having a bloody 
death behind them, and before them tempest 
famine, afid desolation. Bewildered in the 
snow-wreaths,, several sunk to rise no more. 
But the severities of the storm were tender 
mercies compared to the cruelty of their per- 
secutors. The great fall of snow, which proved 
fatal to several of the fugitives, was the means 
of saving the remnant that escaped. 

Major Duncanson, agreeably to the plan ex- 
pressed in his orders to Glenlyon, had not foil- 
ed to put himself in motion with four hundred 
men, on the evening precediBg the slaughter ; 
and had he reached -the eastern passes out of 
Glencoe by four in the morning, as he calcula- 
ted, he must have intercepted and destroyed all 
those who took that only way of escape from 
Glenlyoii and his followerei. But as this rein- 
forcement arrived sO late as eleven in the fore- 
noon, they found no MacDonald alive in Gleo- 
eoe, save an old man of eighty^ whom they 
slew ; and after burning such houses as were 
yet unconsumed, they collected the property 
of the tribe, consisting of twelve bundred head 
of cattle and horses, l^ides goats and sheep, 
and drove them off to the garrison. 

Thus ended this horrible deed of massacre^ 
The number of persons murdered was thirty- 
eight ; those who escaped might amount to a 
hundred and fifty males who, with the woiien 
and children of the tribe, had to fly more than 
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twelve miles through roclut and wildernesses^ 
ere they could reach any place of safety or 
shelter. 

This detestable execution excited general 
horror and disgust, not only throughout Scot- 
land, but in foreign countries, and did King 
William, whose orders, signed and super- 
scribed by. himself, were the warrant of the ac- 
tion, incredible evil both in popularity and 
character. 

Stair, however, seemed undaunted, and had 
the infamy to write to Colonel Hill, while pub- 
lic indignation was at the highest, that all that 
could be s^d of the matter was, that the exe- 
cution was not so complete as it might have 
been. There was, besides, a pamphlet pub- 
lished in his, defence, offering a bungled vindi- 
cation of his conduct ; which indeed amounts 
only to this, that a man of the Master of Stair's 
high place and eminent accomplishments, who 
had performed such great services to the pub- 
lic, of which a laboured account was given ; 
one also, who, it is particulai^y insisted upon, 
performed the duty of family w^^rship regular- 
ly in his household, ought not to be over- 
©everely questioned for the death of a few 
Highland Papists, whose morals were no bet- 
ter than those of English highwaymen^ 

No public notice was taken of this abomina- 
ble deed until 1695, three years after it had 
been committed, when^ late and reluctantly, a 
Royal Co^imission, loudly demanded by Uie 
Scottish nation, was granted, to inquire into 
the particulars of the transaction, and to re- 
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pdrt the bsue of their inirestigatioiis to- Parlia- 
ment 

The Commission was of a different opinion 
from the apologist of the Secretary of State, 
and reported, that the letters and instructions 
of Stair to Colonel Hill and others, were the 
sole cause of the murder. They corered the 
King's share of the guilt hy reporting, that the 
Secretary's instructions went heyond the war- 
rant which William had signed and superscri- 
bedk The royal mandate, they stated, only or- 
dered the tribe of Glencoe to be subjected to 
military execution, in case there could be any 
mode found of separating them from. the other 
Highlanders. 

Haying thus found a screen, though a very 
flimsy one, for William's share in the transac- 
tion, the report of the Commission let the 
whole weight of the charge fall on Secretary 
Stair, whose letters, they state, intimated no 
mode of separating the Glencoe men from the 
rest, as directed by the warrant ; but, on the 
contrary, did, under a pretext of public duty, 
appoint them, without inquiry or distinction, 
to be cut off and rooted out in earnest and to 
purpose, and that ** suddenly, secretly, and 
quietly." They reported, that these instruc- 
tions of Stair had been die warrant for the 
slaughter ; that it was unauthorized by his Ma- 
jesty's orders, and« in fact, deserved no name save 
that of a most barbarous murder. Finally, the 
report named the Master of Stair as the devi- 
ser, and the various military officers employed 
as the prepetrators, of the same, and suggested, 
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with great moderation, that Parliament should 
address his Majesty to send home Glenlyon and 
the other murderers to he tried, or should do 
otherwise as his Majesty pleased. 

The Secretary being by this unintelligible 
mode of reasoning thus expoaed to the whole 
severity of the storm, and overwhelmed at the 
same time by the King's displeasul^, on account 
of the Darien affair, (to be presently men- 
tioned,) was deprived of his office, and obliged 
to retire from public affairs. General indigna* 
tion banished him so entirely from public life, 
that, having about thid period succeeded to.hi» 
father's title of Earl of Stair, he dared not take 
hia seat in Parliament as such, on account of 
the threat of the Lord Justice Clerk, that if he 
did so, he would move that the address and re- 
port upon the Glencoe Massacre should be pro- 
duced and inquired into. It was the year 1700 
before the Earl of Stair found the afiair so 
much forgotten, that he ventured to assume the 
place in Parliament to which his rank entitled 
him ; and he died in 1707, on the very day 
when the treaty of Union was signed, not with- 
out suspicion of suidde. - 

Of the direct agents in the massacre.JIamil'* 
ton absconded, and afterwards joined King Wil- 
liam's army in Flanders, where Glenlyon» and 
the officers and soldiefrs connected with the 
murder, were then serving. The King, avail* 
ing himself of the option left to him in the ad«* 
dress of the Scottish Parliament, did not order 
them home for trial ; nor does it appear thai 
any of them were dismissed the service^ or 
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punished for their crime, otherwise than by the 
general hatred of the age in which they lired, 
and the universal execration of posterity. 

Although it is here a little -misplaced, I can- 
not refrain from telling you an anecdote con- 
nected with the preceding erents, which befell 
so late as the year 1745-6, during the romantic 
attempt of Charles' Edward, grandson of James 
II., to regain the throne of his fathers. He 
marched through the Low Countries at the 
head of an army consisting of the Highland 
clans, and obtained for a time considerable ad- 
vantages. Amongst other Highlanders, the 
descendant of the murdered Maclan of 61en- 
coe joined his standard with a hundred and 
fifty men. 

The route of the Highland army brought 
^em near to a beautiful seat built by the Earl of 
8tair, so often mentioned in the preceding nar- 
rative, and the principal mansion of his family. 
An alarm arose in the councils of Prince 
Charles, lest the MacDonalds of Glencoe 
should seize Ijiis opportunity of parking their 
recollection of the injustice done to their an- 
cestors, by burning or plundering the house of 
the descendant of their persecutor; and, as 
siich an act of violence might have done the 
Prince great prejudice in the eyes of the people 
of the Low Country, it was agreed that a guard 
should be posted to protect Uie house of Lord 
Btair. 

MacDonaid of Glencoe heard the resolution, 
and deemed his honour and that of his dan 
concerned. He demanded an audienee of 
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Charles Edward, and admittihg the propriety 
of placing a guard on a house so obnoxious 
to the feelings of the Highland army, and to 
those of his own clan in particular, he de- 
manded, as a matter of right rather than favour, 
that the protecting guard should be supplied by 
the MacDonalds of Glencoe. If this request 
was not granted, he announjced his purpose to 
return home with his people, and prosecute the 
enterprise no further. " The MacDonalds of 
Glencoe," he said, " would be dishonoured by 
remaining in a service where others than their 
own men were employed to restrain them, 
under whatsoever circumstances of provocation, 
within the line of their military duty." 

The Royal Adventurer granted the request 
of the high spirited chieftain, and the Mac- 
Dons^lds of Glencpe guarded from the slightest 
injury the house of the cruel and crafty states- 
man who had devised and directed the massacre 
of their ancestors. Considering bow natural 
the thirst of vengeance becomes to men in a 
jprimitive state of society; and how much it was 
interwoven with the character of the Scottish 
HighlaBder,jGrlencoe's conduct on this occasion 
is a noble instance of a high and heroic pre- 
ference of duty to passion. 

We must now turn from thi^ terrible story to 
one which, though it does not seize on the 
imagination with the same force of the narra- 
tive, yet embraces a far wider and more exten- 
sive field of death aind disaster. 
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CHAP. XI. 

The Datien Scheme — Death of WiUianh und 
Accession of Queen Anne. 

Human character, whether national or indi- 
vidual, presents often to our calm consideration 
the strangest inconsistencies ; but there are 
few more striking than that which Scotchmen 
exhibit in their private conduct, contrasted with 
their views when united together for any gene- 
ral or national purpose, in his own personal 
affairs, the Scotsman is remarked as cautious, 
frugal, and prudent, in an extreme degree, not 
generally aiming at enjoyment or relaxation 
till he has rjealized tiie means of indulgence, 
and studiously avoiding those temptations oi 
pleasure, to which men of other countries most 
readily give way. 

But when a number of Scotsmen associate 
for any speculative project, it would seem Uiat 
their natural caution becomes thawed and dis- 
solved by the union of their joint hopes, and 
that their imaginations sire heated and infla- 
enced by any splendid* prospect held oat to 
them* They appear, in particular, to lose the 
power of calculating and adapting their means 
to the end which they desire to accomplish, 
and are readily induced to aim at objects mag- 
nificent in themselves, but which they have 
not, unhappily, the wealth or strength neces- 
sary to attain. 
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Thus the iiatiyes of Scotland are often found 
to attempt splendid designs, which, shipwreck- 
ed for want of the necessary expenditure, give 
foreigners occasion to smile at the great error 
and equally great misfortune of the nation, — ^I 
mean their pride and their poverty. There is 
no greater instance of this tendency to daring 
speculation, which rests at the bottom of the 
coldness and caution of the Scottish charac- 
ter, than the disastrous history of the Darien 
colony. 

Paterson, a man of comprehensive views 
and great sagacity, was die parent and inventor 
of this memorable scheme. In youth he had 
been an adventurer in the West Indies, and it 
was said a Imceaneer, that is, one of a species 
of adventurers nearly allied to pirates, who, 
consisting of different iiations, and divided into 
various bands, made war on the Spanish com- 
merce and settlements in the South Seas, and 
among the West Indian islands. In this roving 
course of life, Paterson had made himself inti- 
mately acquainted with the geography of South 
America, the produce of the country, the 
nature of its commerce, and the manner in 
which the Spaniards governed that extensive 
region.. 

On his return to Europe, however, the 
schemes which he had formed respecting- the 
New World, were laid aside for another pro- 
ject, fraught with the most mighty and impor- 
tant consequences. This was the plan of that 
great national establishment, the Bank of Eng- 
Smd, of which he had the honour to suggest 
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the first idea. For« time he was admitted a 
Director of that institutioii, but it befell Pater- 
son as often happens to the . first projectors of 
great schemes. Other persons, possessed of 
wealth and influence, interposed, and, taking 
advantage of the ideas of the obscure and un- 
protected stranger, made them their- own by 
alterations or improvements more or leas trivial, 
and finally elbowed the inventor out of all con- 
cern in the institution, the foundation of which 
he had laid. 

Thus expelled from llie Bank of England, 
Paterson turned his thoughts to thepkm ojf 
settling a colony in. America; a country so 
&voured in point of situation* that it seemed to 
him formed to be the site of the most flourishing 
commercial capital in the universe. 

The two great continents of North and South 
America, are joined together by an isthmus, or 
narrow tract of land, called Darien. This neck 
ef land is not above a day's journey in breadth, 
«nd as it is washed by the Atlantic Ocean on 
the eastern side, and the 6reat Pacific Ocean on 
the west, the isthmus seemed designed by 
nature as a common centre for the commerce 
of the world. 

Paterson ascertained, or at least alleged that 
he had ascertained, that the isthmus had neyer 
been the property of Spain, but was- still pos- 
sessed by the original natives, a tribe of fierce 
and warlike Indians, who made war on the 
Spaniards. 

According to the laif of nations, therefore, 
any state had a right of forming a settlement in 
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Darien, providing the consent of the Indians 
was first obtained ; nor could their doing so be 
justly made subject of challenge even by Spain* 
so extravagantly jealous of all interference 
with her South American provinces. ' This 
plan of a settlement, with so many advantages 
ta recommend it, was proposed by Paterson to 
the merchants of Hamburgh, to the Dutch, 
and even . to the Elector of Brandenburgh ; 
but it was coldly received by all these states. 

The scheme was at length oiBTered to the 
merchants of London, the only traders proba* 
bly in the world who had the means of reali- 
zing the splendid visions of Paterson. But 
when the projector was in London, endeavour^ 
ingto solicit attention to his pHm, he became in- 
timate with the celebrated Fletcher of Sal ton. 
This gentleman, one of the most accomplished 
men, and best patriots, whom Scotland has 
produced in any age, had nevertheless, some 
notions of her interests which were more fan- 
ciful than real, and, anxious to do his country 
service, did not sufficiently consider the ade- 
quacy of the means by which her welfare was 
to be obtained. He was dazzled by the vision 
of opulence and grandeur which Paterson un- 
folded, and thougnt,of nothing less than secur- 
ing, for the benefit of Scotland alone, a scheme 
which promised to the state which should adopt 
it, the keys, as it were, of the New World. 

The projector was easily persuaded to give 
his own country the benefit of his scheme of 
colonization, and went to Scotland along with 
Fletcher* Here the plan found general accep- 
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tation, and particularly with the Scottisfa ad- 
ministration, who were greatly embarrassed at 
the time by the warm prosecution of tbe af- 
fair of Glencoe, and who easily persuaded 
King William that some freedom and facilities 
of trade granted to the Scotch, would divert 
the public attention from the investigation of 
a matter, not very creditable to his Majesty's 
reputation, any more than to their own* Steir, 
in particular, a party deeply interested,* gave the 
Darien scheme the full support of his eloquence 
and interest, in hope to regain a part of his lost 
popularity. 

The Scottish ministers obtained permission, 
accordingly, to grant such privileges of trade 
to the Scotch as might not be prejndicial.to that 
of England. In June, 1695, these influential 
persons obtained a statute from Parliament, 
and afterwards a charter, from the Crown, for 
creating a corporate body, or stock company, 
by name of the Company of Scotland tniding 
to Africa and the Indies, with power to plant 
colonies and build forts in places not possessed 
by other European nations, the consent always 
of the inhabitants of the places where they 
settled being obtained* 

The hopes entertained of the profits to arise 
from this speculation^ were in the last degree 
sanguine ; not even the Solemn League and Co- 
venant was signed with more eager enthusiasm. 
Almost every one who had, or could command, 
any sum of ready money, embarked it in the 
Indian and African Company ; many subscribed 
their all ; maidens threw in their portions, and 
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widows whatever sums they could raise upon 
their dower, to be repaid a hundred fold by Ae 
golden shower which was to descend upon th^ 
subscribers. Some sold estates to ve»t the 
money in th^ Company's funds, and so eager 
was the spirit q{ speculation, that, when eight 
hundred thousand pounds formed the wholes 
circulating capital of Scotland, half of that 
sum was vested in the Darien Stock. 

But it was not the Scotch alone whose hopes 
were excited by the rich prospects held ojit to 
them. An offer being made by the managers 
of the Company, to share th^ expected advan- 
tages of the scheme with English and foreign 
merchants, it was so eagerly grasped at, that 
three hundred thousand pounds of stock was 
subscribed for in London within nine days 
after opening the books. The merchants of 
Hamburgh and of Holkiid subscribed two 
hundrfed thousand pounds. 

Such was the hopeful state of the ticw Com- 
pany's affairs, when the English jealousy of 
trade interfered to crush an adventure whieh 
seemed so promising. The idea which theft 
and long afterward^ prevailed in England was, 
that all profit was lost to the British empire 
which did not ayise out of commerce exclu- 
sively English. The increase of trade in Scot- 
laixd or Ireland they considered, not as an ad- 
dition to the general prosperity of the united 
natiqns, but as a positive loss to England. 

The commerce of Ireland they had lon^ 
laid under severe shackles, to secure their own 
predominance ; but it was not so easy to deal 
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with Scotland, who had not only a separate 
legislature, t)ut acknowledged no subordination 
pr fealty to England, being to all effects a 
iforeign country, though governed by the same 
King. 

This new species of riyajry on the part of 
an old enemy, w^as both irritating and alarming. 
The English had hitherto thought of the Scotch 
^s a poor and fierce nation, who, in spite of 
fewer numbers and far inferior resources, was 
alwflys ready to engage in war with her pow- 
, erful neighbour ; and it was embarrassing and 
provoking to find the same nation display, in 
gpite of its proverbial caution, a hardy and am- 
bitious spirit of emulating them in the paths of 
commerce. 

These narrow-minded, unjust, and ungene- 
rous apprehensions, prevailed so widely 
throughout the English nation, that both 
Houses of Parliament joined in an address to 
the Kin|, stating, that the. advantages given to 
the newly-erected Scottish Indian and African 
Company, would ensure that Kingdom so great 
a superiority over ithe English East India Com- 
pany, that a great part of the stock and ship- 
ping of England would be transported to the 
north, and Scotland would become a free port 
for all Ilast Indian commodities, which Uicy 
would, be able to furnish at a miueh cheaper 
rate than the ikiglish. By fhis • means, it was 
said, England would lose all the advantages of 
an exclusive trade in the Eastern commodities, 
which had always been a great article in her 
foreign commerce, and sustain infinite det- 
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riment in the tole ef her domestic manufac- 
tures. . * . 
The King, in his gracious answer to this ad- 
dress, acknowledged the justice of its state- 
ments, though as void of just policy as of 
pounds in pahlic law. It hore, that "the 
King had been ill served in Scotland, but 
hoped some remedies might still be found to 
prevent the evils apprehendgd." To show 
that, his resentment was serio^us tfgainst his 
Scottish ministers, King William deprived 
Stair of his office of Secretary of State. . Thun 
a statesman, who had retained his place in 
spite of the_ bloody deed of Glencoe, was ,- 
deprived of it for attempting to serve his 
country, by extending her trade and national 
importance. 

*The English Parjiament persisted in the at- 
tempt to fiid remedies for the evils which they 
were ple^tsed to apprehend from the t)arien, 
/scheme, by appointing a Committee of Inquiry, 
with directions to sunuBon before them such 
persons as had; by subscribing to the Company; 
given encouragement to the progress of an 
undertaking, so fraught, as they alleged, with 
danger to the trade of England. These persons 
being called before Parliament, and menaced 
with impeachment, were compelled to renounce 
their connejdon with the undertaking, which 
was thus deprived of the aid of English sub- 
scriptions, to the amount, as already mentioned, 
of thcee hundred thousand pounds. Nay, so 
eager did the English Parliament show them- 
selves in this matter, that they even extended 
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their menace of impeachment to some iiative- 
bom Scotchmen, who had offended the House 
hy subscribing their own money to a Company 
formed in their own country, and according to 
their own laws. ' 

That this mode of destroying the funds of the 
concern might be yet more effectual, the weight 
of the King's influence with foreign states was 
employed to diminish the credit of the under- 
taking, and to intercept the subscriptions which 
had been thence obtained. For this ptirpose, 
the English envoy at Hamburgh was directed 
to transmit to the Senate of that commercial 
city a remonstrance on the part of King Wil- 
liam, accusing them of having encouraged the 
commissioners of the Darien Company; re- 
questing them to desist from doing so ; inti- 
liiatibg that the plan, said to be fraught with 
xnanjr evils, had not the support of Ms Majesty; 
and protesting, that the refusal of the Senate to 
withdraw their countenance from the scheme^ 
would threaten an interruption tothe friendship 
which his Majesty desired to cultivate with the 
good city of Hamburgh. 

The Senate returned to this application a 
spirited answer : — " The city of Hamburgh,** 
they said, ^' considered it as strange thsX the 
King of England should dictate to them, a free 
people, with whom they were to engage in 
commercial arrangements ; and were yet more 
astonished to £nd themselves blamed for ha- 
ving entered into such engagements with a body 
of his own Scottish subjects, incorporated under 
a special act of Parliament." But as the me- 
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nace of the envoy showed that the Darien 
Company must be thwarted in all its proceed* 
ings by the superior power of England, the 
prudent Hamburghers, ceasing to consider it 
as a hopeful speculation, finally withdrew their 
subscriptions. 

The Dutch, to whom William could more 
decidedly dictate, from his authority with the 
States of Holland ''as Stadtholder, and who 
were jealous, besides, Of the interference of 
the Scotch with their own East Indian trade, 
adopted a similar course, without remon- 
etrancQ ; and thus the company, deserted both 
by foreign and English associates, were crip- . 
pled in their undertaking, .and left to their own 
limited resources. 

The managers of the scheme, supported by 
the general sense of the people of Scotland, 
made warm remon^rances to King William 
on the hostile interference of his Hamburgh 
envoy. In William's answer, he was forced 
meamy to evade what he was resolved not to 
grant, and yet could not in equity refuse. 
" The King," it was promised, " would send 
instructions to his envoy> not to make use of 
his Majesty's name or authority for obstructing 
their engagements witK the city of Hamburgh." 

The Hamburghers, on the other hand, de- 
clared themselves ready to make good their 
subscriptions, if they had any assurance from 
the King of England, that in so doing they 
would be safe from his threatened resentment. 
But, in spife of repeated promises, the envoy 
received no power to make such declaration 
32* 
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Thus the Darien Company lost the adranta^re 
of support, to the extent of two hundred thou- 
sand pounds, suhscrihed in Hamburgh and 
Holland, and that by the personal and hostile 
interference of their own Monarch, under 
whose charter they were embodied. 

Scotland, left to her unassisted resources, would 
have acted with less spirit, but piore wisdom, in 
renouncing her ambitious plan of colonization, 
sure as it now was to be thwarted by the hos- 
tile interference of her unfriendly neighbours. 
But those engaged in the scheme, comprising 
great part of the nation, could not be expected 
easily to renounce hopes which had been bo 
highly excited, and enough remained of the 
proud and obstinate spirit with which their 
ancestors had maintained their independence, 
to induce the Scotch, even when thrown back 
on their limited means, ta determine upon the 
establishment of their favourite settlement at 
Darien, in spite of the desertion of their Eng- 
lish and foreign subscribers, and in defiance of 
the invidious opposition of their powerful 
neighbours. They caught the spirit of their 
ancestors, who, after losing so many dreadful 
battles, were always found ready Vith sword 
in hand, to dispute the next campaign. 

The contributors were encouraged in this 
stubborn resolutioji, by the flattering account 
which was given of the country to be colonized, 
in which every class of Scotchmen found some- 
thing to ilatter their hopes, and to captivate 
their imagination. The description given of 
Darien by Paterson, was parfly derived from 
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his own knowledge, partly from the report 
of buccaneers' and adventurers, and the whole 
was exaggerated by the eloquence of an able 
man, pleading in behalf of a favomite project 

The climate was represented as healthy and 
cool, the tropical heats being, mitigated by Ihe 
height of the cpuntry, and by the shade of ex- 
Ignsive forests, which yet presented neither 
thicket nor underwood, but would admit a 
horseman to gallop through them unimpeded. 
Those acquainted with trade were assured of 
th^benefits of a safe axid beautiful harbour, 
where the advantages of free commerce and 
universal toleration, would attract traders from 
all the world ; while the produce of China, 
Japan, the Spice Islands, and Eastern India, 
brought to the bay of Panama in the Pacific 
Oceah, might be transferred by a safe and easy 
route across the Isthmus to the new settle- 
ment, and exchanged for all the commodities 
of Europe. 

"Trade,", said the commercial enthusiast, 
" will beget trade — ^money will beget money*-^ 
the commercial world shall no longer want 
woYk for their hands, but will rather wtot 
hands for their work. This door of the seas, 
and key of the universe, will enable its pos- 
sessors to become the legislators of both 
worlds, and the arbitrators of commerce* The 
settlers at Darien will acquire a nobler empire 
than Alexander or Csesar, without fatigue, ex- 
pense, or danger, as well as without incurring 
the guilt and bloodshed. of conquerors." 

I'o those more vulgar minds who cannot 
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separate the idea of wealth from the precious 
' metals, the projector held out the prospect of 
golden mines. The hardy Highlander^, many 
of whom embarked in the undertalpng, were to 
exchange their barren moors for extensive sa- 
vannahs of the richest pasture, with some latent 
hopes of a creagh (ot foray) upon Spaniards 
or Indians. The Lowland laird was to bart^ 
his meagre heritage, and oppressive feudal 
tenure, for the free possession of unlimited 
tnicts of ground, where the rich soil, three or 
four feet deep, would return .the richest prodace 
for the slightest cultivation. 

Allured by thesfe hopes, many proprietors 
actually abandoned their inheritances, Vnd 
many more sent their sons and near relations 
to realise their golden hopes, while the poior 
labourers, who desired no more than bread and 
freedom of conscience, shouldered their mat- 
tocks, and followed their masters in the path of 
emigration. ' 

Twelve hundred men, three hundred of whom 
were youths oT the best Scottish families, em- 
Jbarked on board of five frigates, purchased at 
Hamburgh for the service of the' expedition ; 
for the King refused^the Company even the 
trifling accommodation of a ship of war, 
which lay idle at Burntisland. They reached 
their destination in safety, and disembarked at 
a place called Acta, where, by cutting through 
a peninsula, they obtained a safe and insulated 
situation for a town, called New Edinburgh, 
and a fort. named Saint Andrew. With 3ie 
same fond remembrance of their native li^d, 
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the colony itself was called Ciiledonia. They 
were favourably received by the native princes, 
from whom they purchased the land they re- 
quired. The harbour, which was excellent, 
was proclaimed a free port ; and in the outset 
the happiest results were expected from the 
settlement. 

The arrival of the colonists took place in 
winter, when the air was cool and temperate ; 
but with the summer returned the heat, and 
with the heat came the diseases of a tropical 
climate. Those who had reported so favoura- 
bly of the climate of Darien, had probably 
been persons who had only visited the coast 
during the healthy season, or mariners, ifho, 
being chiefly on ship-board, find maiiy situa- 
tions healthy, which prove pestilential to Euro- 
peans residing on shore. The health of the 
eettlers, accustomed to a cold and mountainous 
country, gave way fast under the constant exha- 
lations of the sultry climate, and even a more 
pressing danger arose from the want of food. 
The provisions which the colonists had brought 
from Scotland were expended, and the country 
afforded them only such supplies as could be 
procured by the precarious success of fisjiing 
and the chase. 

This must have been forese^i ^ but it was 
never doubted that ample supplies would be 
procured from the English provinces in Worth 
America, which afforded superabundance of 
provisions, and from the West India colonies, 
which always possessed superfluities. It was 
here that the entity of the King and the Eng- 
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lish nation met the unfortunate settlers most 
unexpectedly, and most severely. 

In North America, and in the West India 
Islands, the most savage pirates and buccaneers, 
men who might be termed enemies to the hu- 
man race, and had done deeds which seemed to 
exclude them from intercourse with mankind^ 
. had nevertheless found repeated refuge, — ^had 
refitted their squadrons, and, supplied wilii 
every means of keeping tlie sea, had set sail in 
a condition to -commit new murders and pira- 
cies. But na such relief was extended to the 
Scotch]colonists at Darien, though acting under 
a clmrter jfrom their Sovereign, and establish- 
in^a peaceful colony according to the law of 
nation^ and for the universal benefit of man- 
kind. : 

The governors of Jamaica, Barbanloes, and 
New-York, published proclamations, setting 
forthy that whereas it had been signified to 
them (the governors) by the English Secretary 
of State, that his Majesty was unacquainted 
with th^ purpose' and design of the Scotch 
settlers at Darien, (which was a positive false- 
hood,) and that it was contrary to the peace 
entered into with his Majesty's allies, (no Eu- 
ropean power liaving complained of it,) and 
that the governors of the said colonies had 
been commanded .not to afibrd them any 
assistance ; therefore, they did strictly charge 
the colonists over whom they presided, to hold 
no correspondence with the said Scots, and to 
give* them no assistance of arms» ammunition^ 
provisionsy or any other necessary whatsoeveri 
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either by themselves or any othevs for them ; 
Its those transgressing the tenor of the proela- 
m>ition, would answer the breach of his Majes- 
ty's command at their highest periJ. 

These proclamations were strictly obeyed ; 
and every species of relief, not only that which 
colmtrymen may claim of their felloV-snbjects, 
and christians of their feliow-christians, but 
such as the vilest criminal has a right to de- 
mand, because still holding the 9&me human 
shape with the community whose laws he has 
offended, — the mere supply, namely, of suste- 
nance, the meanest boon granted to the mean-^ 
est beggar, — was denied to the colonists .of 
Darien. ^ 

Faminp aided the diseases which swept them 
off in large numbers ; and undoubtedly they, 
who thus perished for want of the provisions 
for which they were willing to pay, were 
as much murdered by King William's govern- 
ment, as if they had been shot in the snows of 
GJencoe. The various miseries of the colony 
became altogether intolerable, and, after wait- 
ing for assistance eight months, by far the 
greater part of the adventurers having died, the 
miserable remainder abandoned the settleitnftnt. 

Shortly after the departure of the first colony, 
another body of fifteen hundred men, who had 
been sent out from Scotland, arrived at Darien, 
under the hopes of finding their friends alive, 
end the settlement prosperous. This reinforce- 
ment suffered by a bad passage, in which one 
of their ships was lost, and several -of their 
number died. They took possession of. the de- 
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serted settlement with sad anticipations, and 
were not long inQxperiencing the same miseries 
which had destroyed and dispersed their preder 
cessors. Two months after, they were joined by- 
Campbell of Finnab, with a third body of three 
hundred men, chiefly from his own Highland 
estate, many of whom had served under him- in 
Flanders, where he had acquired an honoura- 
ble military reputation. It was time the colony 
should receive such support, for, in addition to 
their other difficulties, they were now threat- 
ened by the Spaniards. 

Two years had elapsed since the colonization 
of Darien had become a matter of public dis- 
cussion, and notwithstanding their feverish 
jealousy of their South American settlements, 
the Spaniards had not made any remonstrance 
against it. Nay, so close and intimate was the 
King of Spain's friendship with King William, 
that, it seems possible he might never have 
done so, unless the colonists had been disowned 
by their sovereign, as if they had been vaga- 
bonds and outlaws. But finding .them so treat- 
ed by their Prince, the Spaniards felt them- 
selves invited in a manner to attack them, and 
notonly lodged a remonstrance against the settle- 
ment with the English cabinet, but seized one 
of the vessels wrecked on the coast, confiscated 
the ship, and made the crew prisoners. 

The Darien Company sent an address to the 
King by the hands of Lord Basil Hamilton, 
remonstrating against this injury ; but Wil- 
liam, who studied every means to discounte- 
nance the unfortunate scheme, refused, under 
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the most frirolous pretexts, to receive the pe- 
tition. This became so obvious, that the 
young nobleman determined that the address 
should be received in season or out of season, ' 
and, taking a public opportunity to approach 
the King as he was leaving the saloon of au- 
dience, he obtruded himself and the petition 
upon his notice, with more Wuntness than cere- 
mony. " That young man is too bold,'* said 
"William ; but, doing justice to Lord Basil's 
motive, he presently added, — " if a man can be 
too bold in the cause of his couptry." 

The fate of the colony now came to a crisis. 
The Spaniards had brought from the Pacific a 
force of sixteen hundred men, who were sta- 
tioned at a place called Tubucantee, waiting 
the arrival of an armament of eleven ships, 
with troops on board, destined to attack Fort 
Saint Andrew. Captain Campbell, who, by 
the unanimous consent of the settlers, was 
chosen to the supreme military command, 
inarched against them with two hundred men, 
surprised and stormed their camp, and dispersed 
their army, with considerable slaughter. 

But in returning from his successful expedi- 
tion, he had the mortification to learn that the 
Spanish ships had arrived before the harbour, 
disembarked their troops, and invested the 
place. A desperate defence^ was maintained 
for six weeks ; until loss of men, want of am- 
munition, and the approach of famine, compel- 
led the colonists to an honourable surrender. 
The survivors of this unhappy settlement were 
»o few, and so much exhausted, that they were 
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unable to weigh the anchor of the vessel id 
which they were to leave the fatal shore, with- 
out assistance from the' conquering Spaniards. 

Thus ended the attempt of Darien, an enter- 
prise splendid in itself, but injudiciousj because 
far beyond the force of the adventurous little 
nation by which it was undertaken, Paterson 
survived the disaster ; and, even when all was 
over, endeavoured to revive the scheme, by al- 
lowing the English three-fourthi in a new 
Stock Company. But national animosities 
were too high to suffer his proposal to be lis- 
tened to. He died at an advanced age, poor 
and neglected. 

The failure of this favourite project, deep 
sorrow for the numbers who had faUen, many 
of whom were men of birth and blood, the re- 
gret for pecuniary losses, which threatened 
national bankruptcy, and indignation at the 
manner in which their charter had been disre- 
garded, /all at once agitated from one end to 
the other a kingdom, which is to a proverb 
proud, poor, and warm in their domestic at- 
tachments. Nothing could be heard throughout 
Scotland but the language of grief and of rer 
sentment. Indemnification, redress, revenge, 
were demanded by every mouth, and each hand 
seemed ready to vouch for the justice of the 
claim. For n^any years, no such universal, 
feeling had occupied the Scottish nation. . 

King William remained indifferent to all 
complaints of hardship and petitions of redress, 
unless when he showed himself irritated by 
the importunity of the supplicants, and hurt 
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at being obliged to evade what is was impossi- 
ble for him, with the least semblance of justice, 
to refuse. The motives of a Prince, naturally 
JHst and equitable, and who, himself the Presi- 
dent of a great trading nation, knew well the 
injustice which he was committing, seem to 
have been, first, a reluctance to disoblige the 
King of Spain ; but secondly, and in a much 
greater degree, what William might esteem 
the political necessity of sacrificing the in- 
terests of Scotland to that of her jealous 
neighbours. But what is unjust can never be 
in a true sense necessary, and the sacrifice of 
principle to circumstances will, in every sense, 
and in all cases, be found as unwise as it is un- 
worthy. 

It is, however, only justice to William to 
state, that though in the Darien afiair he refused 
the Scots the justice which was unquestiona- 
bly their due, he was nevertheless the only 
person in either kingdom who proposed, and 
was anxious to have carried into execution, a 
union between the kingdoms, as the only efifec- 
tual means of preventing in future such sub* 
jects of jealousy and contention. But the pre- 
judices of England as well as Scotland, render- 
ed more inveterate by this unhappy quarrel, 
disappointed the King's wise and sagacious 
overture. 

Notwithstanding the interest in her welfare 
which King William evinced by desiring the 
accomplishment of a union, the people of Scot- 
land could not forget the wrongs which they 
bad received concerning the I^rien project; 
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^ and their sullen resentment showed itself in 
every manner, excepting open rebellion, during 
die remainder of his reign. 

In this humour, Scotland became a useless 
possession to the King. William could not 
wring from that kingdom onfe penny for the 
public service^ or, what he would have valued 
more, one recruit to carry 'on his continental 
campaigns; These hostile fe^&gs subsisted 
to a late period. 

William died in 1701, having lor six yeara 
and upwards survived his beloved consort 
Queen Mary. This great King's memory was» 
and is justly honoured in England; as their 
deliverer from slavery, civil and religious, and 
is almost canonized by the Protestants of Ire^ 
land, whom he rescued from subjugation, and 
elevated to supremacy. But in Scotland, his 
services to church and state, though at least 
' equal to those which he rendered to the sister 
countries, were in a considerable degree oblite* 
mted by the infringement of their national 
rights, on severlil oc&sions. 

Many persons, as well as yonr grand&ther, 
may recollect, that 6n the 5th of November 
17^, when a full century had elapsed after the 
Revolution, some Mends to constitutional liber- 
ty proposed that the return of ,1^e day should 
be solemnized by an agreement to erect a 
monument to the memory of ijSLkig Witfianif 
and the services which he' had rend^ed to. the 
British kingdoms. At this period an ammjr 
mous letter ajppeared in one of the Edinburgk 
newspapers, ironically applauding the onder- 
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taking, and proposing as two subjects of the 
entablature, for the base of the projected 
column, the massacre of Glencoe, and the dis- 
tresses of the Scottish colonists at Darien« 
The proposal was abandoned as soon as this 
insinuation was made public. 

You may observe from this how cautious a 
monarch should be of committing wrong or 
injustice, however strongly recommended by 
what may seem political necessity ; since the 
recollection of such actions cancels the sense 
of the most important national services, as in 
Scripture it is said, " that a dead fly will pol- 
lute a rich and costly unguent." 

James II. died only four months before his 
«on-in-law William. Th'C King of France pro- 
claimed James's son, that unfortunate Prince 
of Wales, born in the very storm of the Revo- 
lution, as William's successor in the kingdoms 
of England, Scotland, and Ireland; a step 
which greatly irritated the three nations, to 
whom Louis seemed by this act disposed to 
nominate a sovereign. Anne, the sister of the 
late Queen Mary, ascended the throne of these 
kingdoms, according to the provision made at 
the Revolution, by the legislature of both 
nations. 

23* 
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CHAP. xn. 

Staie of Parties in Scotland — English Ad of 
Succession — Opposition to it in Scotland, 
and Act of Security: — Trial and Execution 
of Captain Green — The Union. 

At the period of Queen Anne's accession, 
Scotland was divided into three parties. These 
were, first, the Whigs, staunch favourers of the 
Revolution, in the former reign called Wil- 
liamites; secondly, the Tories, or Jacobites, 
attached to the late King ; and thirdly, a party 
sprung up in consequence of the general com- 
plaints arising out of the Darien adventiffe, 
who associated themselves for asserting the 
rights and independence of Scotland. ^ 

This latter association comprehended seveml 
men of talent, among whom Fletcher of Sal- 
ton, already mentioned, was the most distill 
guished. They professed, that providing the 
claims and rights of the country were ascer* 
tained and secured against the encroaching in- 
fluence of England, they did not care whether i 
Anne or her brother, the titular Prince of ! 
Wales, was called to the throne. These states- 
men called themselves the Country Parly, m 
embracing exclusively for Uieir object the in- 
terests of Scotland alone. This party, formed f 
upon a plan and principle of politieal coodacl !? 
hitherto unknown in the Scottish Farliameil^ 
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was nttmerous, bold, active, and eloquent ; aiifi 
as a critical period had arrived, in which the^ 
measures^ to be taken in Scotland must neees-' 
sarily greatly affect the united empire, her 
claims could no longer be treated with indiffe- 
rence or neglect, ^nd her patriots must be 
listened to. 
, The conjuncture which gave Scotland new 
consequence, was as follows : — ^When Queen 
Anne was named to succeed to the English 
throne, on the death of her sister Mary, and 
brother-in-law William III., she hadvfi family. 
But the last of her children had died before 
her accession to the crown, an^i there were no 
ho^es of her having more ; it became, there- 
fore, necessary to make provision for the suc- 
cession to the crown when the new Queen 
should die. 

. The titular Prince of Wales was undoubted- 
Jy the next heir ; but he was a Catholic, bred 
up in the Court of France, inheriting all the 
extravagant claims, and probably the arbitrary 
sentiments, of his father ; and to call him to 
the throne, would be in all likelihood to undo 
the settlement between king and people which 
l^ad taken place ml the Revolution. 

The English kgislature therefore turned 
their eyes to another descendant of King 
James VI. namely, Sophia, the Electress 
Dowager of Hanover, grand-daughter of James 
the First of England and Sixth of Scotland, by 
the marriage of his daughter, Elizabeth, with 
the Prince Palatine. This princess was the 
nearest Protestant heir in blood to Queen 
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Anne, supposing the claims of the son of James 
II. were to be passed over. She was a Protes- 
tant, and would necessarily, by accepting the 
crown, become bound to maintain the civil and 
religious rights of the nation, as settled at the 
Revolution, upon which her own right would 
be dependent. For these weighty reasons the 
English Parliament passed an act of Succes- 
sion, settling the crown, on the failure of Queen 
Anne and her issue, upon the Princess Sophia, 
Electress Dowager of Hanover, and her de- 
scendants. This act, most important in its 
purport and consequences, was passed in June, 
1700. 

It became of the very last importance, to 
induce the legislature of Scotland to settle the 
erown of that kingdon on the same series of 
heirs to which that of England was destined. 
If, after the death of Queen Anne, the Scottish 
nation^ instead of uniting in choosing the Elec- 
tress Sophia, should call to the crown her bro- 
ther, the titular Prince of Wales, the two king- 
doms would again be separated, after having 
been under the same sway for a century, and 
all the evils of mutual hostilities, encouraged 
by the alliance and assistance of France, must 
again distract Great Britain. It became neces- 
sary, therefore, to try every species of per- 
suasion to prevent a measure fraught with so 
much mischief. 

But Scotland was not in a humour to be 
cither threatened or soothed into the views of 
England in this important occasion. The whole 
party of /Inti-Revolutionists, Jacobites,' or, as 
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they called themselTes, Cavaliers, although they 
thought it prudent for the present to suhmit to 
Queen Anne, entertained strong hopes that she 
herself was favourable to the succession of her 
brother after her own death, while her princi- 
ples dictated to them, that the wrong, as they 
terined it, done to James^ II. ought as speedily 
as possible to >e atoned for by the restoration 
of his son. They were of course hostile to the 
proposed Act of Settlement in favour of the 
EUee tress Sophia. 

The ^untry party, headed by the Duke of ^ 
Hamilton and the Marquis of Tweeddalc, op^ ' 
posed the Act of Succession for different rea- 
sons. They resolved to |ake this favourable 
opportunity to diminish or destroy the ascen- 
dancy which had been exercised hy England 
respecting the affairs of Scotland, and which, 
in the case of Darien, had been so unjustly and 
unworthily employed to thwart and disappoint 
a national scheme. They determined to obtain 
for Scotland a share in the plantation trade 
of England, and a freedom from the clogs 
imposed by the Navigation Act, and other i;egu^ 
latiotts, enacted to secure a monopoly of trade 
to the English nation. Until these points were 
determined in favour of Scotland, they resolved 
they would not agree to pass the Act t>f Suc- 
cession, boldly alleging, that, unless the rights 
and privileges of Scotland were to be re- 
lucted, it was of little consequence whether 
ebe chose a King from Hanover or Saint 
Crermains. 

The whole people of Scotland, excepting 
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those actually engaged in the administration, 
or expecting favours from the court, resd- 
lutely adopted the same sentiments, and seeitied 
resolved to ahide all the consequences of a 
separation of the two kingdoms, nay, of a war 
with England, rather than name the Elec- 
tress Sophia successor to the crown, till the 
country was admitted to an equitable portion of 
those comniercial privileges which England 
retained with a tenacious grasp. The crisis 
seemed an opportunity of Heaven's sending, to 
^ give Scotland consequence enough to insist on 
her rights. 

With this determined purpose, the country 
party in the Scottish Parliament, instead of 
adopting, as the English ministers eagerly de- 
sired, the Protestant Act of Succession, pro- 
posed a measure called an Act of Security. 
By this it was provided, that in case of Queen 
Anne's death without children, the whole power 
of the crown should, for the time, be lodged in 
the Scottish Parliament, who .were directed to 
choose a successor of the royal line and pro- 
testant religion. But the choice was to be 
made with this special reservation, that the 
person so chosen should take the throne only 
under such conditions of government as should 
secure, from English or foreign influence, the 
honouf'and independence of the Scottish crown 
and nation. 

It was further stipulated, that the same 
person should be incapable of holding the 
crowns of both kingdoms, unless the Scot- 
tish people were admitted to share with the 
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Cnglish the full benefits of trade and naviga- 
tion. 

That the nation might assume an appearance 
of strength necessary to support such lofty 
pretensions, it was provided by the same 
statute, that the whole men in Scotland capable 
of bearing arms, should be trained to the use 
of them by monthly drills ; and that the in- 
fluence of England might expire at the same 
time with the life of the Queen, it Was provided, 
that all commissions of the officers of state, as 
•well as those of the military employed by them, 
should cease and lose effect So soon as Anne's 
death took place. 

This formidable act, which in fact- hurled the 
gauntlet of defiance at the far stronger kingdom 
of England, was debated in the Scottish Parlia- 
ment, clause by clause, and article by article, 
with the utmost fierceness and tumult. "We 
were often," says an eye witness, ** in the form 
of a Polish Diet, with our swords in our hands, 
or at least our hands on our swords." 

The Act of Security was carried in parlia- 
ment by a decided majority, but the Queen's 
Commissioner refused the royal assent to so 
violent a statute. The Parliament, on their 
part, would grant no supplies, and when such 
were requested by the members of administra- 
tion, the hall rung with the shouts of" liberty 
before subsidy 1" The Parliament was ad- 
journed amidst the mutual discontent of both 
ministers and opposition. 
^ The dispute betwixt the two nations was 
embroiled during the recess of Parliament by 
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intrigues. Simon Fraser of Beaufort, ailer- 
wards Lord Lovat, had undertaken to be the 
agent of France in a Jacobite conspiracy, 
which he afterwards discovered to government, 
involving in his accusation the Duke of Hamil- 
ton, and other noblemen. The persons ac- 
cused defended themselves by alleging that the 
plot was a mere pretext, devised by the Duke of 
Queensberry, to whom it had been discovered 
by Fraser. 

The English House of Peers, in allusion to 
this genuine or pretended discovery, passed 
a vote, that a dangerous plot had existed in 
Scotland, and that it had its origin in the desire 
to overthrow the Protestant succession in that 
nation. This resolution was highly resented 
by the Scotch, being considered as an unautho- 
rized interference on the part of iiie English 
Peers, with the concerns of, another kingdom. 
Every thing seemed tending to a positive rup- 
ture between the sister kingdoms ; and yet, my 
dear child, it was from this state of things that 
the healing measure of an incorporating Union 
finally took its rise. 

In the very difficult and critical conduct which 
the Queen had to observe betwixt two high- 
spirited nations, whose true interest it was to 
enter into the strictest friendship and alliance, 
but Whose irritated passions for the present 
breathed nothing but animosity, Anne had the 
good fortune to be assisted by the wise counsels 
of Godolphin, one of the most sagacious and 
profound ministers who ever advised a crowned 
head. 
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' By his recommendation, the Queen proceed- 
ed upon a plan, whichy while at first sight it 
seemed to widen the breach between the two 
nations^ was in the end to prove the means 
of compelling both to lay aside their mutual 
prejudices and animosities. The scheme of a 
Union was to be proceeded upon, like that 
of breaking two spirited horses to join in draw- 
ing the same yoke, ^hen it is of importance to 
teach them« that by moving in unison, and 
at an equal pace| the task wiU be easy to them 
both. 

Godolphin's first advice to the Queen was, to 
sufiTer the Scottish Act of Security to pass. 
The English, in .their superior wealth and 
importance, had for many years looked with . 
great contempt on the Scottish nation as com- 
pared with themselves, and were prejudiced 
against the Union, as a man of wealth and 
importance might be against a match with a 
female in an'ii^erior rank of society. It was 
necessary to change this feeling, and to show 
plainly to the English people, that, if not allied 
to the Scotch in intimate friendship, they mjght 
prove dangerous enemies. 

The Act of Security finally passed in 1704, 
having, according to Godolphin's advice, -re- 
eeived the Queen's assent; and the Scottish 
Parliament, as the provisions of the statute 
bore, immediately began to train their country- 
men, who h^ve always been attached to the use 
of arms, and easily submit to military discip- 
line. 

The effect of these formidable preparationSf 

Vol. tt a* 
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was to arouse the English from their indiffer- 
ence to Scottish affairs. Scotland mi^ht be 
poor, but her numerous levies, under sanction 
of the Act of Security, were not less the for- 
midable. A sudden inroad on Newcastle, as 
in the great Civil War, would distress London 
by interrupting the coal trade ; and whatever 
might be the event, the prospect of a civil war, 
as it might be termed, after so long a tract of 
peace, was doubtful and dangerous. 

The English Parliament, therefore, showed 
a mixture of resentment tempered with a de- 
sire of conciliation. They enacted regulations 
against the Scottish trade, and ordered the Bor- 
der towns to be fortified and garrisoned ; but 

' they declined, at the same time, the proposed 
measure o£ inquiring concerning the person 
who advised the Queen to consent to the Act 
of Security. In abstaining from this, they 
paid respect to Scottish Independence, and at 
the same time, by empowering the Queen to 
nominate Commissioners for a Union, they 
seemed to hold out the olive branch to the sis- 
ter kin|[dom. 

While this lowering hurricane seemed to be 

. gaining strength betwixt the two nations, an in- 
cident took place which greatly inflamed their 
mutual resentment. 

' A Scottish ship, equipped for a voyage to 
India, had been seized and detained in the 
Thames, at the instance of the English East 
India Company. The Scots were not in a hu-' 
mour to endure this ^ and by way of reprisal^ 
they took possession of a largQ Indian trader 
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called the Worcester, which had be^n forced 
into the Frith of Forth by unfavourable wea- 
ther. There was something suspicious about 
this vessel. Her men were numerous, and 
had the air of pirates. She was better pro- 
vided with guns and ammunition, than is usual 
for vessels iStted out merely for objects of trade. 
A cipher was found among hei* papiers, for cor- 
responding with the owners. All this inti- 
mated, that the Worcester, as was not uncom- 
mon, under the semblance of a trader, had 
been equipped for the purpose of exercising, 
when in remote Indian latitudes, the profes- 
sion of a buccaneer, or pirate* 

One of the seamen belonging to this ship* 
named Haines, haying been ashore \J^ith some 
company, and drinking rather freely, fell into 
a fit of melancholy, an effect which liquor pro- 
duces on some constitutions, and in that hmi- 
mour told those who were present, that it wsMi 
a wonder his captain and crew were not lost at 
sea, considering the wickedness which had 
been done aboard that ship which was lying in 
the roadstead. Upon these and similar hints 
of something doubtful or illegal, the Scottish 
authorities imprisoned the officers and sailoi^ 
of the-Worcesterj and examined them rigor- 
ously, in order to discover what the expres- 
sions of their shipmate referred to. 

Among other persons interrogated, a black 
s}ave of the^Captain, (surely a most suspicious 
witness,) told a story, that the Worcester, du- 
ring their late voyage, had, upon the Coroman- 
del coast, near CaUout, engaged, and finally 
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boarded and captured, a vessel bearing a red 
fla^, and manned with Englbh, or Scotch, or at 
least with people speaking tho, English lan- 
guage ; that they had thrown the crew over- 
board, and disposed of the vessel and the cargo 
to a native merchant 

This account was in some degree counte- 
nanced by the surgeon of the Worcester, who, 
in confirmation of the' slave's story, said, that, 
being on shore in a harbour on the coast of 
Malabar, he heard great guns .at sea ; s^d saw 
the Worcester, which had been out on a cruize, 
come in next morning with another Vessel un- 
der her stern, which he understood was after- 
wards sold to a native merchants Four days 
afterwards he went on board, and finding her 
decks lumbered with goods, made some inqui- 
ry how they had come by them, but was check- 
ed for doing so by the mate, Farther, the sur- 
geon stated, that he was called to dress the 
wounds of several of the men, but the captain 
and mate forbade him to ask, or the patients to 
answer, how they came by their hurts. 

Another black servant, or slave, had not 
himself seen the capture of the supposed ship^ 
or the death of thje crew, but had been told of 
it by the! first informer, shortly after it happen- 
ed. Lastly, a witness declared that Green, the 
captain of the vessel, had shown him a seal 
bearing the arms of the Scottish African and 
Indian Company. 

This story was greatly too vague to have 
been admitted to credit upon any occasion 
when men's minds were cool and their judg- 
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ments unprejudiced. But the Scottish nation 
tvas almost frantic with resentment on the sub- 
ject of Darien. One pf the vessels belonging 
to that unfortunate Company, called the Rising 
Sun, and commanded by Captain Robert Drum- 
mond, had been amissing for some time ; and 
it was received as indisputable truth, that this 
must have been the vessel taken by the Wor* 
cester, and that her master and men had been 
murdered, according to the black slave's decla- 
ration. 

Under this cloud pf prejudice, Green, with 
his mate and crew, fifteen men in all, were 
brought to trial for their lives. Three of these 
unfortunate men, Linstead, the supercargo's 
mate, Bruckley, the cooper of the Worcester, 
and Haines, whose gloomy hints gave the first 
suspicion, are said to have uttered declara- 
tions before trial, confirming tl^e truth of the 
charge, and adfuitting that the vessel so seized 
upon was the Rising* Sun, and that Captain 
Robert Drununond and his crew were the per- 
sons murdered in the course of that act of pi- 
racy. 

But Haines seems to have laboured under 
attacks, of hypochondria, which -sometimes in- 
duce men to suppose themselves spectators and 
accomplices in crimes which have no real ex- 
istence. Linstead, like thd surgeon May, only 
spoke to a hearsay story, and that of Bruckley 
was far from being clear. It will hereafter be 
shown, thiLt if any ship w€re actually taken by 
Green and his crew, it could not be that of 
Captain Drummond, which met a different 
a4» 
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fate. This makes it probable, that these con- 
fessions were made by the prisoners only in 
the hope of saving their own lives, endangered 
by the £uj^ of the Scottish people. And it is 
certain that none of these declarations were 
read, or produced as evidence, in court. 

The trial of these persons took place before 
the High Court of Admiralty ; and a jury, upon 
the sole evidence of the black slave, — for the 
rest was made up of suggestions, insinuations, 
and report taken from hearsay, — ^brought in a 
verdict of Guilty against Green and all his 
crew. The government ^ere disposed to have 
obtained a reprieve from the crown for the pri- 
soners, whose guilt was so very doubtful ; but 
the mob of Edinburgh, at all times a fierce and 
intractable multitude, arose in great numbers, 
and demanded their lives with such an appear- 
ance of uncontrollable fury, that the authorities 
became intimidated, and yielde^ . 

Captain Green himseif, his principal mate, 
and another of the condemned persons, were 
dragged to Leith, loaded by the way with 
curses and execrations, and even struck at and 
pelted hy the .furious populace ; and finally ex- 
ecuted in terms of their sentence,, denying with 
fteir last breath the crime which they were ac- 
cused of. 

The. ferment in Scotland was somewhat ap- 
peased by this act of vengeance, for it has no 
title to be called a deed of justice. The re- 
mainder of Green's crew Were dismissed after 
a long imprisoninent, during the course of 
which cooler reflection induced doubts of the 
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validity of the flentence* At a much later pe- 
riod it appeared, that, if the Worcester had 
committed an act of piracy upon any reasel, it 
could hot at least hare been on the Kisins Sun, 
which ship had been cast away on th^ island 
of Madagascar, when the crew were cut off by 
tibe natives, excepting Captain Drummond 
himself, whom Dru^y, an i^glish seaman in 
similar circumstances, found alive upon the 
islaiiid.'* 

This unhappy affair, in which the Scotch, by 
their precipitate and unjust procedure, gave 
the deepest offence to th^ English nation, tend- 
c*d greatly to increase the mutual prejudices 
and animosity of the people of both countries 
against each other. Bat the very extremity of 
their mutual enmity inclined wise men of both 
•countries to be more disposed to submit to a 
Union, with all the inconveniences and difficul- 
ties which must attend the progress of such a 
measure, rather than that the two divisions of 
the same island should again engage in intes- 
tine war. 

The principal obstacle to a Union, so far as 
England was concerned, lay in a narrow-mind- 
ed view of the commercial interests of the na- 
tion, and a fear of the loss which might accrue 
by admitting the Scotch to a share of tlieir 
plantation trade, and other privileges. But it 
was not difficult to show, ^ven to the persons 
most interested, that public credit and private. 

• This, however, supposes Drur^'s Adventures in 
Madagascar to be a genuine productioUi of which there 
mayl^doubte. 
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property would suffer immeasurably more by a . 
war with Scotland, than by sacrificing to peace 
and unity some share in -the general commerce* 
It is true, the opulence of England, its com- 
mand of men, the many yictorious troops 
which she then had in the field, under the best 
commanders in Europe, seemed to ensure final 
victory, if the two nations should come to open 
war. 

But a war with Scotland was always more 
easily began than ended ; and wise men saw it 
would be better to secure the friendship of that 
kingdom by an agreement on the basis of raur 
tual advantage, than to incur the risk of invad- 
ing^, and the final necessity of securing it as a 
conquered country, by means of forts and gar- 
risons. In the one case, Scotland would be- 
come an integral part of ■ the empire; in the 
'.other, must long remain a discontented and 
disaffected province, in which the exiled family 
of James II. and his allies the French, would 
always find friends and correspondents. 

English statesmen were therefore desirous of 
a Union. But they stipulated that it should be 
of the most intimate kind ; such as should free 
England from the great inconvenience arising 
from the Scottish nation possessing a separate 
legislature and constitution of her own ; and 
demanded that the supreme power of the state 
should be reposed in a Parliament of the united 
countrie^i to which Scotland might send a cer- 
tain proportion of meiubers, but which should 
meet in the English capital, and be of course 
more immediately under the influence of £ng^ 
lish councils and interests. 
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The Scottish nation, on the other handi 
which had of late become very isensitire to the 
benefits of foreign trade, were extremely de- 
sirous of a federative union, which should admit 
diem to these advantages. Bift while the/ 
grasped at a share in the English trade, they 
desired that Scotland should retain her rights 
as a separate kingdom, making as heretofore 
her own laws, and adopting her own public 
measures, uncontrolled by the domination of 
England. Here, therefore, occurred a point 
of dispute, which was necessarily to be settled 
previous to the farther progress of the treaty, j 

In order to adjust the character of the pro- 
posed Union^reaty in this and other particu- 
lars. Commissioners for both kingdoms were 
appointed to make a preliminary inquiry, and 
report upon the articles which ought to be 
lidbpted as the foundation of the measure. 

The English and Scottish Commissioners 
being both chosen by the Queen, that is, by 
Godolphin and the Queen's ministers, were 
indeed taken from different parties, biit care- 
fully selected -so as to preserve a majority 
of those who could be reckoned upon as 
friendly to the treaty, and who would be sure 
to do their utmost to remove such obstacles^ aa 
might arise in the discussion. 

I will briefly tell you the result of these nu- 
merous and anxious debates. Th^ Scotch 
Commissioners, after a vain struggle, were 
compelled to submit to an incorporating Union, 
as that which alone would ensure the purposes 
of combining England and Scotland into one 
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single nation, to be, governed in its political 
measures by the same Parliament 

It was agreed,' that in contributing to the 
support of the general expenses of the king- 
dom, Scotland should pay a certain proportion 
of taxesi which were adjusted by calculation. 
But in consideration that the Scotch, whose re- 
Tenue, though small, was unencumbered, must 
thereafter become liable for a share of the debt 
which England had incurred since the Kevolu- 
tioin, a large sum of ready money was to be ad- 
vanced to Scotland as an equiyalent for that 
burden, which sum^ however, was to be repaid 
to England gradually from the Scottish revenue. 

So far aU went on pretty well between the 
two sets of Commissioners. The English 
statesmen also consented, with no great scru- 
ple^ that Seotland should retain her o^n na- 
tional Presbyterian Church, her own system 
of civil and municipal laws, which is totally 
different from that of England, and her own 
courts for the administration of justice. The 
anly addition to her judicial establishment, wais 
the erection of the Court of Exchequer, to 
decide in fiscal matters, and which follows 
the English forms. 

H But the treaty wa« nearly broken off, when 
the English announced, that, in the Parliament 
ef the tJnited Kingdoms, Scotland should only 
enjoy a representation equal to one thirteen^ 
of the whole number. The proposal was re- 
ceived by the Scottish Commissioners with a 
burst of surprise and indignation. It was 
loudly urged, that a kingdom resigning her 
anciept independeAoe, should at least obtaia 
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in die ^eat national council a representation 
bearing the same proportion which the popu* 
lationof Scotland .did* to that of England, which 
was one to six. \ 

If this rule, which seems the fairest that 
could be found, had been adopted, Scotland 
would have sent sixty-six members to the United 
Parliament. But the English refused peremp- 
torily to consent to the admission of more' than 
forty-five at the very utmost ; and the Scottish 
Commissioners were informed that they must 
either acquiesce in this proposal, or declare the 
treaty at an end. With more prudence, per- 
haps, than spirit, they chose to yield the point, 
ra&er t^an run the risk of frustrating the 
Union entirely. * 

The Scottish Peerage were to preserve all 
the other privileges of their rank, but ^hcir 
right of sitting in Parliament was to be greatly 
limited. Only sixteen of their number were to 
enjoy seats in the British House of Lords, am 
these weve to be chosen by election from the 
whole body. Siich Peers as were amongst th« 
number of Commissioners were induced to eon* 
sent to this degrada.tion of their order, by the 
assurance that they themselves should be cre- 
ated British Peers, so as to give to them per- 
sonally by chairter, the right which the sixteen 
could only acquire by election. 

To smooth over the difficulties, and reconcile 
the Scottish Commissioners to the conditions 
which appeared hard to them, and above all, to 
afford them some compensation for the odium 
which they were certain to incur, they were 
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givea'to understand that a considerable sum 
out of the equivalent money* would be secured 
for their peculiar gratification. 

We might have compassionated these stales- 
men^ many of whom were able and eminent 
men, had they, from the sincere conviction that 
Scotland was under the necessity of submitting 
to the Union at all events, accepted the terms 
which the English Commissioners dictated. 
But when they united with the degradation of 
their country, the prospect of obtaining per- 
sonal wealth and private emoluments, we can- 
not acquit them of the charge of having sold 
their own honour and that of Scotland. 

This poijpit of the treaty was kepi strictly 
secret, nor was it fixed how the rest vf the 
equivalent was to be disposed of. So there 
remained a disposable fund of about three 
hundred ai)d sixty thousand pounds, which waa 
to be besto\^d on Scotland in indemnification 
for the losses of Darien, and other gratuities, 
upon, whicb all those inclined to sell their votes, 
and whose interest was worth purchasing, 
might ^X their hopes and expectations. 

When the articles, agreed upon by the Com- 
missioners as the basis of a TJnion, were made 
public in Scotland, it became plain that few 
sufirages would be obtained in favour of the 
measure, save by menaces or bribery, unless 
perhaps from a very few, who, casting their 
eyes far beyond the present time, considered 
the unitii^g of the island of Britain as an object 
which could not be purchased too dearly. 

The people in general, had awaited, in « 
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8iate of feverish anxiety, the nature of the 
propositions on which this great national trea^ 
was to rest ; but even those who had expected 
the most uttiavouvable terms, were not prepared 
f9r the ngour of the conditions which had been 
ftdoptpd, and the promulgation of the articles 
gave rise to the most general expressions, not 
only of dbcontent, but of rage and fury against 
the proposed Union, 

Tliere was indeed no party or body of men 
in Scotland, who saw their hopes or wishes 
realized in the jJian adopted by the Commis- 
sioners. I will ^ow you, in a few wordSf 
their several causes of dissatisfaction : 

The Jacobites saw in the proposed Unioni 
an efiectual bar to the restoration of the Stew** 
art family. . If the treaty was adopted, the two 
kingdoms must necessarily be governed by the 
English act, settling the succession of the 
orown on the Electress of Hanover. They 
were therefore resolved to oppose it to the 
utmost The Episcopalian clergy could hard* 
ly be said to have had a separate in^rest 
from the Jacobites, and, like them, dreaded 
the change of succession which must take 
pitoe at die death of Queen Anne. The 
Hi^iland chiefs, also, the most zealous and 
formidable portion of the Jacobite interest^ 
anticipated in the Union a fall of dieir own 
patriarchal power. They remembered the 
times of Cromwell, who bridled the HigUande 
by garrisons filled with soldic^rs, and foresw 
that when Scotland came to be a part of tSt 
British nation, a large standing army, at the 

Vol. II. % 
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constant command of government, must gra- 
dually suppress the warlike independence of 
the clans. 

The Presbyterians of the Church of Scot- 
land, both clergy and laity, were violently 
opposed to the Union, from the natural appre- 
hension, that so intimate an incorporation of 
two nations wa^ likely to end in a unifor- 
mity of worship, and that the hierarchy of 
England would, in that case, be extended to 
the weaker and poorer country of Scotland, to 
the destruction of the present estfiblishment. 
This fear seemed the better founded, as the 
Bishops or Lords Spiritual formed a considera- 
ble portion of what was proposed to be the 
legislation of both kingdoms; so that Scotland, 
iti the event of the Union taking place, must, to 
a certain extent, fall under the dominion of 
prelates. 

'These apprehensions extended to the Came- 
ronians themselves, who, though having so 
many reasons to dread the restoration of the 
Stewarts, and to favour the Protestant succes- 
sion, looked, nevertheless, .on the proposed 
Union as almost a worse evil, and a still fur- 
ther departure from the engagements of the 
Solemn League and Covenant, which, forgot- 
ten by all other parties in the nation, was still 
their professed rule of action. 

The nobility and barons of the kingdom were 
alarmed, lest they should be deprived, after the 
«^mple of England, of those territorial juris- 
dictions and privileges which preserved their 
feudal injfluence f while, at the same time, the 
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transference of the seat of government to Lon- 
don, must necessarily be accompanied with the 
abolition of many posts and places of honour 
and profit, connected with die administration 
of Scotland, as a separate kingdom, and which 
were naturally bestowed on her nobility. The 
government therefore, must have so much le&s 
to give away, the men of influence so much less 
to receive ; and those who might have ex* 
pected to hold situations of power and autho- 
rity in their own country while independent, 
were likely to lose by the Union both power 
and patronage. 

The persons who were interested in com- 
merce complained, that Scotland was only tan- 
talised by a treaty, which held out to the king"- 
dom the prospect of a free trade, when, at the 
same time, it subjected them to all the English 
burdens and duties, raising the expenses of du-^ 
ties to a height which the country afforded no 
capital to defray; so that the apprehension 
became general, that they would lose the sepa- 
rate trade which they now possessed, without 
obtaining any beneficial share in that of En- 
gland. 

Again, the whole body of Scottish trades- 
people, artisans, and the like, particularly those 
of the metropolis, foresaw, that in consequence 
of the Union, a large proportion of the nobi- 
lity and gentry would be withdrawn from their 
native country, some to attend their duties in 
the British Parliament, others from the variorii 
motives of ambition, pleasure^ or vanity, which 
induce persons of comparative wealth . to fre- 
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qnent courts and reside in capitals. The con- 
sequences to foe appreheaded were, that the Scot- 
tish metropolis must be deselrted by all that 
were wealthy and noble, and depHved at cmee 
d the consideration and advantages of li capi- 
tal ; and that the country must sui&f in prf>por- 
tion, by the larger proprietors ceasing to re- 
side on their estates^ and going to spend their 
rents in England* 

These were evils apprehended by piarticieilar 
daises of men. But the lo«s and disgrace to 
he sustained bv the an4si^nt kihgdom^ which 
had so long defended her liberty and iii<lepen- 
^nee against England, was Common tio ttU her 
children ; and should lih&btlaud at this eHms 
voluntarily surrender her rank ftniong nutlmis, 
fbr no immediitte advante^s thftt could be <is- 
licipated, excepting such as might be obti^At^ 
by private individimls, who hm vOte« to selij 
«Bd consciences that perknitted them to tr&i&c 
in such ware, eacih innabitant of SeoUind must 
have his share in the appirehended dishonour. 
Perhaps, too, those felt it most, who, having no 
estates or TirealUi to lose, claimed yet a share, 
with the greatest and the richest, in the honour 
of tiieir common country. 

The feelings of national pride were infbmed 
by those of nationtil prejudice and resentment 

The Scottish people complained that fh^y 
'Wete omt only required to surrender their pob- 
liic nights, but to yield them up to ^e very na* 
lioii who had been most malevolent to them 
ite aH respects ; who had been their conslttnt 
en^mlss during a thousand years of almost con- 
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tinual war ; and who, since they were united 
under the same crown, had shown in the massa- 
cre of Glencoe, and the disasters of Darien, at 
what a slight price they held the lives and 
. rights of their northern neighbours. The 
hostile measures adopted by the English Par- 
liament,— jfheir declarations against the Scot- 
tish trade, — their preparations for war on the 
Border, — were all circumstances which enve- 
nomed the animosity of the people ; while- the 
general training which had taken place under 
the Act of Security, made them confident in 
their own military strength, and disposed to 
stand their gro]und at all hazards. 

Moved by anxiety, doubt, and apprehension, 
an unprecedented confluence of peqple, of 
every rank, sex, and age, thronged to Edin- 
burgh from all corners of Scotland, to attend 
the meeting of the Union Parliament, which 
met 3d October, 1706. 

The Parliament was divided, generally speak- 
ing, into three parties. The first were the 
N courtiers or followers of government, deter- 
mined at all events to carry through the Union, 
on the terms proposed by the Commissioners. 
This party was led by the Duke of Queens- 
berry, Lord High Commissioner, a person of 
talents and accomplishments, and great po- 
litical address, who had filled the highest situa- 
tions during the last reigns. He was assisted 
by the Earl of Mar, Secretary of State, who 
was suspected to be naturally much disposed to 
favour the exiled family of Stewart, Imt who, 
aacrificing his political principles to love of 
35* 
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pcnrer or of emolument, was deeply oooceraed 
in tiie underhand and private management by 
which Ae Union was carrying through. 

But it was chiefly the Earl of Suin long 
left out of administration on account of his 
aeandalous share in the massacre of Glencoe, 
and the affair of Darien, but now t^j^nsted and 
employed, who, by his address, eloquence, and 
talents, contributed to accomplish the Union, 
and gained on that account, from a great ma* 
jority of his displeased countrymen, the popu* 
Jar nickname of the Curse of Scotland. 

The narty opposing the Union consisted of 
those WHO were attached to the Jacobite inte* 
rest, joined with the country party, who, like 
Fletcher of Salton, resisted the Union, not on 
the grounds o£ the succession to the crown, but 
as destructive of the national independence of 
the kingdom. They were headed by the Duke 
of Hamilton, the premier Peer of Scotland, 
an excellent speaker, and admirably qualified 
to act as the head of a party in ordinary times, 
but possessed of such large estates as rendered 
him unwilling to take any decisive Btepa by 
which his property might be endangered. To 
this it seems to have been owing, that die 
more decided and effectual measures, by which 
alone the Union treaty might have been de* 
leated, though they often gained his approba* 
tiqn lor a time, never had his hearty or eflfec- 
tual support in the end. 

There was a third party, greatly smaller diaa 
•fiber of the others, but which secured to 
themaelves a degree of consequence by kc^p* 
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ing together, and affecting to act independently 
of the rest, from which they were termed tlie 
Squadrone Yolante. They were headed by 
the Marquis of Tweeddale, and consisted of 
the members of an administration o{ which 
the Marquis had been the head, but which were 
tamed out of office to make way for the Duke 
of Queensberry and the present ruling party. 
These politicians were neither favourers of the 
Court which had dismissed them, nor of the 
opposition party. To speak plainly, in a case 
where their country demanded of them a deci** 
sive opinion, the Squadrone seem to have 
waited to see what course of conduct would 
best serve their own interest. We shall pre- 
sently see that they were at least decided to 
support the treaty by a reconciliation with the 
court. 

The unpopularity of the proposed measure 
throughout Scotland in general, was soon made 
evident by the temper of the people of Edin- 
burgh. The citizens of the better class ex- 
claimed against the favourers of the Union, as 
willing to surrender the sovereignty of Scot- 
land to her ancient rivals whilst the populace 
stated the same idea in a mahner more obvious 
to their gross capacities, and cried out that the 
^U^ttish crown, sceptre, <nd sword, were about 
to be transferred to England, as they had been 
in the time of the usurper, Edward Long* 
shanks. 

On 2SA October, the popular fury was at Hs 
lieight The people crowded togedier in t^ 
Hi^ Street jmd Parliament S<|uare, and greet- 
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ed their representatives as friends or enemies 
to their country, according as they opposed or 
favoured the Union. The Commissioner was 
bitterly reviled and hooted at, while, in the 
evening of the day, several hundred persons 
escorted the Duke of Hamilton to his lodgings, 
encouraging him by loud huzzas to stand by the 
cause of national independence. The rabble 
next assailed the house of the Lord Provost, 
destroyed the windows, and broke open the 
doors, and threatened him with instant death as 
a favourer of the obnoxious treaty. 

Other acts of riot were committed, which 
were not^ ultimately for the advantage of the 
anti-unionists, since they were pleaded as rea- 
sons for introducing strong bodies of troops 
into the city. These mounted guard in the 
principal streets ; and the Commissioner dared 
only pass to his coach through a lane of sol- 
diers under arms, and was then driven to his 
lodgings in the Canon gate amidst repeated vol- 
leys of stones and roars of execration. The 
Duke of Hamilton continued to have his escort 
of shouting apprentices, who attended him 
honte every evening. 

But the posting of the guards overawed op- 
position both within and without the Parlia- 
ment ; and, notwithstanding the remonstrances 
of the opposition party, that it was an encroach- 
ment both on the privileges of the city of Edin- 
burgh and of the Parliament itself, the hall of 
meeting continued to be surrounded hy a mili- 
tary force. 

The temper of the kingdom of Scotland at 
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larse Iras equally uiifiitrouTabk to ihe treaty of 
Union with that of the capital. AddrenMs 
against the measure were poar^ into the 
Hous^ of Parliament from the several shires, 
- colmties, biirghSf toliras, and parishes. Meli» 
otherwise the most opposed to each other, 
Whig and Tory, Jacobite and Williamite, Pr6s- 
bytieriant Episcopaliftii, and Cameroman, all 
agreed in e:jtpre88ing their detestation of the 
treaty^ and imploring the Bst^tes of PirliaaEient 
to support and preserre entire the sovereignly 
and indepebdetice lyf the Otown and kingdom, 
uith the rights and privileges of ParliaBeikt, 
vaUantly mainlaitied throagh so many ages^ no 
that the suece^diDf goierations might retelve 
them unimpaired ; kk which good eaus^ t&e 
petitioners odeted to concur with file and for- 
tune. 

WMle addi^esvto of this description IoImM 
the table of the Parliament, the promoters of 
the Union could only procure from a few per- 
sons in the town of Ayr a sin^e Address in 
favour of the measure, whidi was more than 
overbalanced by one of an opposite tendeilcy, 
signed by almost all the inhabitants of the 
same burgh. 

The unionists, secure in their triumphant ma- 
jorities, treated these addresses widi scorn. 
The Duke of Argyle said, they wer^ only fit to 
bo made kites of, while the Earl df Marchmoat 
proposed to reject them as seditious, and, as be 
alleged, got ^p coUusively, and expt^siag^ the 
sense of a party rather than 6f the nation. 
To this it was boldly answered by Sir Jcim<Ss 
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Foulis of CoUinton, that, if the authenticity of 
the addresses were challenged, he had no 
doubt that the parties subscribing would attend 
the right honourable House in person, and en- 
force their petitions by their presence. This 
was an alarming suggestion, and ended the 
debate. 

Amongst these addresses against the Union, 
there was one from the commission of the 
General Assembly, which was supposed to 
speak the sentiments of most of the clergy- 
men of the Church of Scotland, who saw great 
. danger to the Presbyterian Church in the mea- 
sure under deliberation. But much of the heat 
of the clergy's opposition was takeii" off by the 
Parliament's passing an act for the Securijty of 
the Church of Scotland as by law established 
at the Revolution, and making this declaration 
an integral part of the treaty of Union. This 
cautionary measure seems to have be«n deem- 
ed sufficient; and although some presbyteries 
sent addresses against the Union, and many 
ministers continued to preach violently on the 
subject, yet the great body of the clergy ceased 
to vex themselves and others with the alarming 
tendency of the measure, so far as religion 
and church discipline were concerned. 

But the Cameronians remained unsatisfied ; 
and not having forgotten the weight which 
their arms had produced at the time of the 
Revolution, they conceived that such a crisis of 
public affairs had again arrived as required 
their active interference. Being actually em- 
bodied and possessed of arms, they wanted 
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nothing save hardy and daring leaders to have 
engaged them in actual hostilities. They were 
indeed so earnest in opposing the Union, that 
several hundreds of them appeared in formal 
array, marched into Dumfries, and drawing up 
in military order around the cross of the town, 
solemnly burnt the articles of Union, and pub- 
lished a testimony, declaring that the Commis- 
sioners who adjusted them must have been either 
silly, ignorant, or treacherous, and protesting, 
that if an attempt should be made to impose 
the treaty on the nation by force, the subscri- 
bers were determined that they and their com- 
panions would not become tributaries and bond 
slaves to their neighbours, without acquitting 
themselves as became men and Christians. 
After publishing this threatening manifesto, 
the assembly dispersed. 

This conduct of the Cameronians led to a 
formidable conspiracy. One Cunningham of 
!Eckatt, of that sect at the time of the Revolu- 
tion, afterward a settler at Darien, offered his 
services to the heads of the opposition party, 
to lead to Edinburgh such an afmy of Camero- 
nians as should disperse the Parliament, and 
break off the treaty of Union. He was excited 
with money and promises, and encouraged to 
collect the sense of the country on his proposal. 

This agent found the west country ripe for 
revolt, and ready to join with any others who 
might take arms against the government. 
Cunningham required that a body of the Athole 
Highlanders should secure the town of Stir- 
ling, in order to keep the communication open 
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between the Jacobile chiels aiad tb^ army Qf 
western insurgents, whom he hiwelf was in 
the first instance ia coinmaiK}* Ai4 bad this 
design taken e£feet, the parly wl4eb had suffer- 
ed so mtteh during die late reigns of the Stew- 
arts, and the mountaineers, who had been ready 
agents in opprossiBg them, would have been 
seen united in a conomon cau^e, so strcmgly did 
the universi^ batred to the Union oveipower 
all edier purty feelings at this timte. 

A day was named for the proposed insurrec- 
tion in the west, on whipb Cimningbain affirm- 
ed he would be able to assemble at Hamilton, 
whieh was assigned as the placQ of rendezrous, 
se^^n or eight thousand men, all having guns 
and swords, several hundreds with musket and 
bayonet, and about a thousand on horsieback ; 
with which army he proposed to march in- 
stantly to Edinburgh, and (Usperse the Parlia- 
ment. The Highlanders were to rise at the 
same time ; and there can be little doubt that 
the country in general would haye taken arms. 
Their first efforts would probably have been 
successful, but the event must have been a 
bloody renewal of the wars between England 
and ScolJand. 

The Scottish Government were aware of 
the danger, and employed among the Camero- 
nians two or thtee agents of their own, par- 
ticularly one Ker of Kersland, who possessed 
some hereditary influence among them. The 
persons so employed did not venture to cross 
the humour of the people, or argue in lavour of 
* the Union ; but they endeavoured in various 
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-ways to tiirn the suspicion of the Cameronians 
vpofn the Jacobite nobility and gentry, to 
awaken hostile decollations of the persecu- 
tions/ they had undergone, in which the High- 
landers had been willing actora, and to start 
other causes of jealousy amongst people who 
were more influenced by the humour of tl^e 
moment than any reasoning w,hich could be ad- 
dressed to them. 

Notwithstanding the underhand practices of 
Kersknd, and although Cunningham himself is 
said to have been gained by the government, the 
scheme of rising went forward, and the day of 
cendezvpus was appointed; when the Duke of 
Hamilton, either reluctant to awaken the 
flames of civil war, or doubting the strength 
of I^ckatt's party, and eteli its leader's fidelity, 
sent messengers into the west country to coun- 
termand and postpone the intended insurrec- 
tion ; in v^hich he so far succeeded, that only 
£our hundred men appeared at the rendezvous, 
Instead of twice as many thousands; and these, 
Bnding a Iheir purpose frustrated, dispersed 
peace^^. ^ 

Another danger which threatened the go- ^ 
vemment passed as easily over. An address 
against the Union had been proposed at Glas- 
gow, where, as in. every place of importance in 
Scotland, the treaty was highly unpopular. 
The magistrates, acting under the directions of 
the Lord Advocate, endeavoured to obstruct 
the proposed petition, or at least t9 resist its 
being expressed in the name of ihe city. « 

At this feverish time there was a national fast 
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appointed to be h^ld, and a popular preacher 
made choice of a text from £zra/ch. viiL ^1. 
** Then I proclaimed a fast there, at the rirer 
of Ahava, that we migh^ afflict onselres before 
oilr God) to seek of him a right way for us and 
for our little ones, and for all our gubstance.**^ 
Addressing himself to the people, who were 
already sufficiently irritated, the preacher told 
them that prayers >irou1d not do, addresses 
would not do — prayer was indeed a duty, but 
it must be seconded by exertions of k very dif- 
ferent nature ; " wherefore," he concluded, 
" upi and be valiant for the city of our God." 

The populace of the, city, taking this as a 
direct encouragement to insurrection assembled 
in a state of uproar,, attacked and dispersed the 
guards, plundered the houses of the citizens of 
arma; in short, took possession of the town,, 
and had every body's life ahd goods at their* 
mercy. No person of an consequence appear- 
ed at the head of these rioters; and, after- 
having put themselves upder the command of & 
mechanic named Finlay, who had formerly^ 
been a sergeant, they sent small parties to the* 
neighbouring. towns to invite them to follow 
their example. In this they were unsuccessful;: 
the proclamations of Parliament and the ad^ 
journment of th^ rendezvous appointed by the 
Uameronians, having considerably checked the 
disposition to insurrection. In short, the Glas- 
gow riot died am^y, and the insurgents prev^it- 
ed bloods^^ed by dispersing quietly; Finlay and 
another of their leaders were seized by a party 
of dragoons from Edinburgh, conveyed to that 
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city, and lodged in the castle. ' And thus was 
extinguished a hasty fire, which might other- 
wise have occasioned a great conflagration. 

To prevent the repetition of such dangerous 
examples as thie rendezvous at Hamilton and 
the tumults at Glasgow, the Parliament e^me 
to the resolution of suspending that clause of 
the Act of Security which -appointed general 
military nnisters .throughout Scotland ; and 
enacted instead, that in consideration of the tu<- 
snutts which had taken place, all assembling in 
4irKis, without the Queen's special order, should 
l>e punished as an act of high trea9on. This 
%eing made public by prcrclamation, pnt a 9top 
to future attempts at rising. 

The project of breaking off the treaty by vio- 
lence being now .wholly at an end, ^oi^e who 
opposed tl^ measure determined upon a more 
safe and moderate attempt to frustrate it. It was 
resolved, that as many of the nobility, barons* 
and gentry of the realm, as were hostile to the 
Union, should assemble at Edinburgh, and yom 
in a peaceful, but firm and personal remon- 
strance, to the Lord Commissioner, praying 
ihat the obnoxious measure might be postponed 
imtil the subscribers should receive an answer 
to a national address which they designed to 
present to the Que^n at this interesting crisis. 

It was supposed that the intended applica- 
tion to the Commissioner would be so strongly 
supported, that either the Scotdilh government 
would not venture to favour a Union in the &ce 
of such general opposition, or that the English 
minister? themselves might take the alarm, and 
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become doubtful of the effieacy or durability 
of a treaty, to which the bu)k of Scotland 
seetned so totally averse. About four hundred 
nobles and gentlemen of the firdt distinction 
assembled at Edinburgh, for the' purpose of at- 
tending the Commissioner with the proposed 
remojistrance ; and an address. wad drawn up, 
praying her Majesty to withdraw her coun* 
tenance from the treaty, and to call a new Par- 
liament. 

lyhen ihe day wai^ appointed for executing 
the intended plan, it was interrupted by the 
Duke of Hamilton, who wo.uld on no terms 
agree to proceed with it, unless a Iclause was 
inserted in the address, expressive of the wil- 
lingness of the subscribers to settle the succes- 
sion on the House of Hanover. This proposal 
was totally at variance with the sentiments of 
the Jacobite part/ of those who supported the 
address, and oecarsioned great and animated 
discussions' among them, and considerable 
delay. 

In the meanwhile, the Commissipner^ ob- 
serving the city unusually crowded with per- 
sons of condition, and obtaining information 
of the purpose for which so many. gentlemen 
had repaired to the capital, made an applica- 
tion to Parliament, setting forth that a convo- 
cation had been held at Edinburgh of various 
persons, under pretence of requiring personal 
answers to thSr addresses to ParUibtaient, which 
was likely to endanger the public peace ; and 
then obtained a proclamation against any meet- 
ings under such pretexts' during the sitting of 
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iParlmment, which he reprenenied as both ia« 
expedient and contrary to law. 

While the Lord Commissioner was thtur 
strengthening his party, the anti-unionists were 
at discord among themselves. The Dukes of 
Hamilton and Athole quarrelled on account of 
the interruption given by the former to the 
original plan of remonstrance ; and the country 
gentlemen who had attended on their sum- 
mons, returned home mortified, disappointed, 
and, as many of them thought, deceived by 
iheir l<eaders. 

Time was meanwhile flying fast, and Parlia- 
ment, in discussing the. separate articles of the 
^nion, had reached the twenty-second, being 
khat designed to fix the amount of the repre- 
sentation which Scotland was to possess in the 
'British Parliament, and, on account of the in- 
adequacy of such representation, the most ob- 
noxious of the whole. 

' The Duke of Hamilton, who still was, or af- 
/ected to be, firmly opposed to the treaty^ now 
^assembled the leaders of the opposition, and 
entreated them to forget all former errors and 
mismanagement, and to concur in one common 
effort for the independence of Scotland. He 
then proposed that the Marquis of Annandale 
should open their proceedings, by renewi|ig a 
motion formerly nmde for the succession of th|B 
crown ii^ the House of Hanover, whic^ wa« 
sure to be ^ejected if coupled with any measure 
interrupting the treaty of Union. Upop t)iis 
the duke proposed, that ^11 the opposer? of fbe 
Union, after jowipg in a very strong protjest* 
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should publicly secede from the Parliament ; 
in which case it was likely, either that the go- 
vernment party would hesitate to proceed far- 
ther in a matter which was to effect such total 
changes in the constitution of Scotland, or that 
the English might become of opinion, that they 
could not safely carry on a national treaty of 
such consequence with a mere faction, or party 
of the Parliament, when deserted by so many 
persons of weight and influence. 

The Jacobites objected to this course of pro- 
ceeding, on account of the preliminary mo- 
tion, which implied a disposition to call the 
House of Hanover to the succession, provided 
the Union were departed from by the govern- 
ment. The Duke of Hamilton replied, that as 
the proposal was certain to be rejected, it would 
draw with it no obligation on those by whom it 
was made. He said, that such an offer would 
destroy the argument for forcing on the Union, 
which had so much weight in England, where 
it was believed that if the treaty did not take 
place, the kingdoms of England and Scotland 
would pass to different monarchs. He then 
declared frankly, that if the English should not 
discontinue pressing forward the Union after 
the formal protestation and succession which 
he proposed, he would join with the Jacobites 
for calling in the son of James H., and was 
iFilling to venture as far as any one for that 
measure. 

It is dijGcult to suppose that the Duke of Ha- 
milton was not serious in this proposal ; and 
there seems to be little doubt that if the whole 
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Jyody opposing the Union had withdrawn in the 
manner proposed, the Commissioners would 
have given up the treaty, and prorogued the 
Parliament But the Duke lost courage, on its 
being intimated to him, as the report goes, by 
the Lord High Commissioner, in a private in- 
terview, that his Grace would be held person- 
ally responsible, if the treaty of Union was 
interrupted by adoption of the advice which he 
had given, and that he should be made to suffer 
for it in his English property. Such at least is 
the general report ; and such an interview could 
be managed without difficulty, as both these 
distinguished persons were lodged in the Palace 
of Holy rood. 

Whether acting from natural instability, 
whether intimidated by the threats of Queens- 
berry, or dreading to encounter the difficulties 
^hen at hand, which he had despised when at 
3, distance, it is certain that Hamilton was the 
ifirst to abandon the course which he had him- 
self recommended. 

On the morning appointed for the execution 
of itieiT plan, when the members of opposi- 
tion had mustered all their forces, and were 
About to go to Parliament, attended by great 
numbers of gentlemen and citizens, prepared 
.to assist them if there should be an attempt to 
arrest any of their number, they learned that 
the Duke of Hamilton was so much afflicted 
with the toothach, that he could not attend the 
House that morning. His friends hastened to 
his chambers, and remonstrated with him so 
bitterly on this conduct, that he at length came 
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down to the House ; but it was only to astonbh 
.them by asking whom they faiul fntched vf>oB 
to present their protestation. They answered, 
with extreme surprise, that they had reckoned 
on his Grace, as the person of the first rank in 
Scothind, taking the lead in the measure which 
fae had himself proposed. The Duke persist- 
ed, howeTer, in refusing to expose himself to 
the displeasure of the court by being foremost 
in brediing their firrounte measure, but offered 
to second any one whom the party might ap- 
jwint to offer the protest During this alterca- 
tion the business of the day was so far ad* 
^vanced, that the vote was put and carried on 
the disputed article respecting the representa- 
tion, and the opportunity of carrying the 
scheme into ef^t was totally lost 

The members who had hiUierto opposed the 
Union, being thus three dmes disappointed in 
their measures by the unexpected conduct of 
the Duke of Hamilton, now felt themselves 
deserted and betrayed. Shortly afterwards^ 
most of them retired altogether from their at^ 
tendance on Parliament ; and those who fa- 
voured the treaty were suffered to proceed in 
their own way, little encumbered eiUjer bj re- 
monstrance or opposition. 

Almost the only remarkable change in tibuB 
articles of the Union, besides that ^^tiag to 
Church government, was made io quiet the 
m^ds of the common people, disturbed, as I 
have already mentioned, by rumours that the 
Scottish regalia were to be sent into England. 
A special article was inserted into the treaty, 
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declaring that they should on no occasion be 
removed from Scodand. At the same time, 
lest the sight of these symbols of national so- 
vereignty should irritate the jealous feelings of 
the Scottish people, they" were removed from 
the public view, and secured in a strong cham- 
ber, called the Crown-room, in the Oeistle of 
Edinburgh,, where they rtmained so long in ob- 
scurity, that their very existence was generally 
doubted. But his present Majesty having di- 
rected that a commission should be . issued to 
search after these venerable relics, they were 
found in safety in the place where they had 
been deposited, and are now made visible to 
the public under proper precautions* 

It had been expected that the treaty of Union 
wotild have met with delays or alterations in 
the English Parliament. But it was approved 
of there by a large majority.; and the exempli- 
fication or copy was «ent down to be registered 
by the Scottish Parliament. This was done on 
the 2&th March ; and on the i^ April, the 
Parliament of. Scotland adjourned! for eyet. 
Seafield, the Chancellor, on an occasion which 
every Scotchman ought to have considered as 
a melancholy one, behaved himself with a bru- 
tal levity, which in more patriotic times would 
have cost him his life on the spot, and said that 
*< there was an end of an auld sang." 

,On the Ist of May, 1707, the Union took 
place, amid the dejection and despair which at- 
;tends on the downfall of an ancient state, and 
under a sullen expression of discontent, which 
>wa? far from promising the course of prosperi'* 
ty which the treaty finally produced. 
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And here I must point out to you at some 
length, that, though there never could be a 
doubt that the Union in itself was a Hiost de- 
sirable event, yet all parties concerned, by the 
erroneous mode in which it was pushed on and 
opposed, threw such obstacles in the way of 
the benefits it wa^ calculated to produce, as to 
' inleppose a longer interval of years betwixt 
idle date of the treaty and the national advan- 
tages arising out of it, tha^ the term spent by 
tl)^ Jews in the wilderness ere they attained 
the promised land. In both cases, the froward- 
oess and passions of men rejected the blessings 
which Providence held o]at to them. 

To understand this, you must know, that 
while the various plans for. interrupting the 
treaty were agitated without doors, the debates 
in Parliament were of the most violent l^ind. 
*^ It resembled," .said an eye-witness, ** not the 
strife of tongues, but the clash of arms ; and 
the hatred, rage, and reproach which we ex- 
hausted on each other, seemed to be those of 
civil war rather than of political discussion.** 
Much talent was displayed on both sides. 

The promoters of the Union founded their 
arguments not merely on the advantage, but 
the. absolute necessity, of associating the inde- 
pendence of the two nations for their mutual 
nonpur and defence; arguing, that otherwise 
they mudt renew the scenes of past ages, ren- 
dered dreadful by the recollection of three 
hundred and fourteen battles fought betweea 
two kindred nations, and more than a miUion 
^f men slain on both sides. The imaginary 
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sacrifice of independent sovereignty, was rep- 
iresented as being in reality an escape from the 
petty t3rranny of their own provincial aristo- 
cracy, and a most desirable opportmiity of 
having the ill-defined, and worse administered, 
government of Scotland, blended with that of 
a nation, the most jealous of her rights and 
liberties which the world ever saw. 

While the Unionists pointed out thfe general' 
utility of the amalgamation of the two nations 
into one, the opposition dwelt on the immedi- 
ate disgrace and degradation which the measure 
must instantly and certainly impose on Scot- 
land, and the distant and doubtful nature of 
the advantages which she was to derive from it. 

Lord Belhaven, in a celebrated speech, which 
made the strongest impression on the audience, 
declared that he saw, in prophetic vision, the 
peers of Scotland, whose ancestors had raised 
tribute in England, now walking in the Court 
ef Requests like so many {Inglish attorneys, 
laying aside their swordis lest self-defence 
should be called murder— he saw the Scottish 
barons with their tips padlocked, to avoid the 
penalties of unknown laws — he saw the Scot- 
tish lawyers struck mute and confounded at 
being subjected to the intricacies and tech- 
nical jargon of an unknown jurisprudence — 
he saw the merchants excluded from trade by 
the English monopolies — the artisans ruined 
for want of custom — the gentry reduced to indi- 
gence — the lower ranks to starvation and beg- 
gary. "But above all, my lord," continued 
the orator, " I think I see our ancient mother 
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Caledonia, like Csroar, sitting in the midst of 
our Senate, ruefully looking round her, cover- 
ing herself with her royal mantle, awaiting the 
fatal blow, and breathing out her last with the 
exclamation, ^ And thou too, my son !' '' 

These prophetic sounds made the deepest 
impression on the House, until .the effect was 
in somedegree dispelled by Lord Marchmont, 
who, rising to reply, said, he too had been 
much struck by the noble Lord's vision, but 
that he conceived the exposition of it might be 
given in a few words, " I awoke, and behold it 
was a dream." 

But though Lord *Belhaven's prophetic ha- 
rangue might be termed in one sense a vision, 
it was one which continued to exist for many 
years; nor was it until half a century had passed 
away, that the Union began to produce those 
advantages to Scotland which its promoters 
had fondly hoped, and the fruits of which the 
present generation has so fully reaped. Wc 
must seek in the temper of the various parties 
interested in carrying on and concluding this 
great treaty, the reasons which for so many 
years prevented the incalculable benefits which 
it was expected to bestow, and which have been 
' since realized. 

The first, and perhaps most fatal error, 
arose out of the conduct and feelings of the 
English, who were generally incensed at the 
conduct of the Scotch respecting the Act of 
Secarity, and in the precipitate execution o( 
Green and his companions, whom their coun- 
trymen, with some reason, regarded as men 
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nuudered on a vague aecusatioD, merely be- 
cause they were £ngU6hm.en. This, indeed, 
was partly true ; but thougb the Scotch acted 
ctueUy^ it should have been considered that 
they had received much provocation, and were 
in feet only revenging, though rashly and un- 
justly, the injuries of Darien and Glencoe. 

But the times were.unfavpurable to a tempe- 
rate view of the subject in either country. The 
cry was general throughout England, that 
Scotland should be conquered by force of 
arms^ and secured by garrisons and forts, as in 
the d^ys of Cromwell. Or, if she was to be 
admitted to a Union, there was a general desire 
en the part of the English to compel her to re- 
delve terms as indifferent as could be forced 
tipon an inferior and humbled people. 

These were not the sentiments of a profound 
st|itesinan»and could not be those of Godolphin. 
He most have known, that the mere fact of 
accomplishing a treaty could no more produce 
the cordial and intimate state of unity which. 
was the point he aimed at, than the putting a 
pair of quarrelsome hounds, into the same 
couples could reconcile the animal^ to each 
other. 

It may, therefore, be supposed, that, left to 
himself, so great a statesman woidd have tried 
by the most gentle means, to reconcile Scot- 
land to the projected measure ; that he would 
l^ive been studious to efiace every thing that 
appeared humiliating in the surrender of na- 
tional independence ; would have laboured to 
smooth those difficulties which prevented the 

Vol. 11. 27 
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Scotch from engaging in the Enghsh trade; 
jinrf have given her a more ade<}uate represen- 
tation in the national Parliament, which, if 
arranged according to her proportion of public 
expenses, would only have made the inconside- 
rable addition of fifteen members to the House 
of Commons. In fine,- the £nglish minister 
would probably have endeavoured to arrange 
thb treaty on such l»jrms of 'advantage for the 
poorer country, as should, upon its being 
adopted, immediately prove to the Scotch, 
by its effects, that it was what they ought 
for their own sakes to have desired and cchi- 
curred in. 

In this manner, the w«rk of many years 
would have been, to a certain degree, antici- 

. pated, and the two nations would have felt 
themselves united in interest and in affection 
also, soon after they had become nominally one 
people. Whatever 'Enffland niight have sacri- 
ficed in this way, would have been gained by 
^, Great Britain, of which England must necessa- 
rily be the predominant part, and as such would 
receive the greatest share of benefit by what- 
ever pi«>moted tfte good of the whole. 

^ ^ . BiEt though Godolphin's wisdom might have 
"carried him to such conclusions, the passions 
atid prejudices of the English nation would not 
have "permitted him to act upon them. They 
saw, or thought they saw, a mode of subjecting 
entirely a nation, which had been an old enemy 
and a troublesome friend, and they, very im- 
politically, were more desirous to subdue Scot- 
land than to reconcile her. In this point the 
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English statesmen committed -a gross error* 
though rendered perhaps ineTitable,' by the 
temper and prejudices of the nation.' 

The Scottish supporters of the Union migbV 
on their part, have made a stand for better 
terms in behalf of their country. And it can 
scarcely be supposed that the English would 
have broken off a treaty of such iitiportance, 
either for the addition of a few members, or for 
such advantages of commerce as Scotland 
might reasonably have demanded. But these 
Scottish Commissioners, or a large part of 
them, had; unhappily, negociated so well for 
themselves, that they had lost all right of inter- 
fering on the part of their country. 

We have already explained the nature of the 
equivalent, by which a sum of four hundred 
thousand pounds, or thereabouts, presently ad-> 
vanced by England, but to be repaid out of the 
Scottish revenue within fifteen years, was t^ 
be distributed, partly to repay the losses sus- 
tained by the Darien Company, partly tp pay ^ 
arrears of public salaries in Scotland, most ot 
which were due to members of the 'Scottish 
Parliament ; and finally, to salisfy such claims 
of damage arising out of the Union, as might 
be stated by any one whose support was tFortfi 
having. * * 

The distribution of this money constituted 
the charm by which refractory Scottish mem-' 
bers were reconciled to the Union. I have 
already mentioned the sum of thirty thousand 
pounds, which was apportioned to the Commis- 
sioners who originally laid the basis of the 
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treaty. I may add, there was another sum of 
twenty tliousand pounds, employed to secure 
to the measures of the court the party called the 
6quadron6 Volant^. The account of the mode 
in which this last sum was distributed has been 
published, and it may be doubted whether the 
descendants of the noble lords and honourable 
gentlemen who accepted this gratification, 
would be most shocked at . the general fact of 
their ancestors being corrupted, or scandalized 
at the paltry amount of the bribe. One noble 
lord accepted of so Iowa sum as eleven guineas, 
and the bargain was the more hard, as he threw 
his religion into the bargain, and from Catho- 
lic turned Protestant, to make his vote a good 
one. 

Other disgraceful gratuities might be men- 
tioned, and there were many more which can- 
not be traced. The treasure for making good 
the equivalent was sent down in wagons from 
England, to be deposited in the Castle of Edin- 
burgh, and never surely was such an importa- 
tion received with such marks of popular 
indignation. The dragoons who guarded the 
wains were loaded with execrations, and the 
carters, nay, even their poor, horses, were 
nearly pelted to death for being accessory in 
bringing to ^Edinburgh the price of the inde- 
pendence of the kingdom. 

The statesmen who accepted of these gratui- 
iies, tinder whatever name disguised, were 
marked by the hatred of the country, and did 
not escape reproach even in the bosom of their 
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own families.* The advantage of their services 
WES lost by the general contempt which they 
had incurred. ^And here I may mention, that 
jurhile carrying on the intrigues which preceded 
the passing of the Union, those who favoured 
that measure were obliged to hold their meet- 
ings in secret and remote places of rendezvous, 
lest they should have been assaulted by the 
rabble. There is a subterranean apartment in 
the High Street, (No. 177,) called the Union- 
Cellar* from its being one of their haunts ; and 
the pavilion in the garden belonging to the 
Earl of Murray's hotel in the Canongate, is 
distinguished as having been used for this 
purpose. 

Men i^ho had thus been bought and sold, 
forfeited every right to interfere in the terms 
which England insisted upon, and Scotland, 
therefore, lost that support, which, had these 
statesmen been as upright and respectable as 
some of them were able and intelligent, could 
not have failed to be efficacious. But, despised 
by the English, and detested by their own 
country, fettered, as Lord Belhaven expressed 
it, by the golden chain of equivalents, the 
Unionists had lost all freedom of remonstrance, 
and had no alternative left, save that of fulfil- 
liftg the unworthy bargain they had made. 

• The Chancellor, Lord Seafield, objected to his bro- 
ther, Colonel Patrick Og^vie, that he derogated from 
his rank, by trafBcking in cattle to some extent *< Take 
your own tale hame, my lord and brother/' answered 
the Colonel, in his Angus-shire dialect. " I only sell 
€, (nolt,) but yon sell naations." 
27* 
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The oppoBiti»Q party also had their share of 
error on this occasiw; If they had employed 
a part of that zeal with which they vindicated 
the shadowy rights bf Scotland's independence, 
(which after all, resolved itself into the title of 
being governed like a province, by a viceroy,) 
in order to obtain some improvement upon the 
more unfavourable clauses of the treaty ; if, in 
other words, they had tried to make a more 
advantageous agreement, instead of breaking it 
off entirely, they might perhaps have gained 
considerable advantages for Scotland. But 
the greater part of the anti-unionists were also 
Jacobites, and therefore, far from desiring to 
render the treaty more unexceptionable, it was 
their object that it should be as odious to the 
people of Scotland as possible, so that the dis- 
content excited by it, should turn to the advan- 
tage.of the exiled family. 

Owing to all these adverse circumstances, the 
interests of Scotland were considerably neg- 
lected in the treaty of Union ; and the nation, 
instead of regarding it as an identification of 
the interests of both kingdoms, considered it as 
a total surrender of their independence, by their 
false and corrupted statesman, into the hand of 
their proud and powerful rival. 

The gentry of Scotland looked on them- 
selves as robbed of their natural consequence, 
and disgraced in the eyes of the country ; the 
merchants and tradesmen lost the direct trade 
between Scotland and foreign countries, without 
being for a length of time able to procure a 
share in that with the English colonies. The 
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populace in the -towiur, and th^ peasants 
throughout the kingdom, conceived the most 
imj^lacahle dislike to the Vnioi} ; factions, hither* 
to most bitterly opposed to each other, seemed 
ready to rise on the first opportunity which 
might occur for breaking it ; and the cause of 
the Stewart family gained a host of new adhe- 
rents, more from dislike to the Union than any 
partiality to the exiled prince. 

A long train of dangers and difficulties was 
the consequence, which tore Scotland to pieces 
w^ith civil discord, and exposed England also to 
much suffering. Three rebellions, two of which 
assumed a very alarming character, may, in a 
great measure, be set down to the unpopularity 
of this national act ; and the words, " Pros- 
perity 10 Scotland, and no Union," is the fa- 
vourite inscription to be found on Scottish 
sword-blades, betwixt 1707 and 1746. 

But although the passions and prejudices of 
mankind could for a time delay and interrupt 
the advantages to be derived from this great 
national measure, it was not the gracious will 
of Providence that, being thus deferred, they 
should be ultimately lost. 

The unfortunate insurrection of 1746-6, de- 
stroyed entirely the hopes of the Scottish Ja- 
cobites, and occasioned the abolition of the he- 
reditary jurisdictions and military tenures, 
which' had been at once dangerous to the go- 
vernment, and a great source of oppression to 
the subject. This, though attended with much 
individual suffering, was the final means of at 
once removing the badges of feudal tyranny — 
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extinguishing civil w^, ai^ as^miiated Scot- 
land to thp sister-counw« After dm^ period, 
the adv&nta,|ea'^of tlie .union were '^adually 
perceived aad fyHy etperiftoced. 

It w^ t»if howipverf till the accessidU of his 
late Majesty, th^it the beneficial effects of this 
great national treaty were generally fclu From 
that period there was awakened a spirit of in^ 
dustry formerly ' udknown in Scotland ; and 
ever since, the two kingdoms of England and 
Scotland, incalculably- to their mutual benefit, 
have been gradually forgetting former subjects 
of discord, and uniting cordially, as one peoj^e, 
in the improvement and defence of the island 
which they inhabit. 

This happy change from discord to friend- 
ship, — ^from war to peace, and from poverty 
and distress to national prosperity, was not at- 
tained without much peril and hazard; and 
should I continue these volumes from the pe- 
riod of the Union to that of the Accession of 
George the Third, I can promise you, the addi- 
tion will be neither the least interesting, nor 
the least useful of your Grandfather's labours 
in your behalf. 
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